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Mausoleum party 

‘ When Imelda agrees 
to do the whole photo-shoot 
again, it all descends 
irresistibly into bathos ’ 

Pages IV 


Job figures may ease rate pressure 

Slowdown in US employment growth gives boost to stock and bond markets 


By Gerard Baker In Washington 

The rapid growth in jobs in the 
US slowed markedly last month, 
suggesting an easing of inflation- 
ary pressures In labour mn rfrotq 

The news, contained in the 
monthly Labor Department 
report on non-farm payrolls, 
caused US and European stock 
and bond markets to rise sharply. 
Investors interpreted it as an 
indication of reducing the 
for a US interest rate increase 
when the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee meets again 
in November. 

The bullish tone was set early 
in bonds, as the benchmark 30- 
Year Treasnrybond gained more 
than 1% points, pushing the yield 
below &2 per cent That lit a fire 
on Wall Street as the Dow Jones 
Industrials soared more than ioo 
points in its opening minutes. 
However, it could not keep up 
the momentum and by early 
afternoon the Dow was up 47.6 at 
1L075.17. Band selling took that 


Slower pace of US job creation sparks, bond ^and ^qL^ti^ 
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market from earlier highs to 
101ft, up ft, yielding 6.24 per cent 
European stock markets soon 
followed. In Paris, the GAC 40 
index climbed 4L9 paints or 1.4 
per cent, to an all-time high. 
Stock markets in D enmar k. Fin- 
land, Greece, Ireland, Norway, 
Portugal and the UK also regis- 
tered record closes, rising 


sharply in afternoon trading. The 
German stock market was not 
open, but In London the German 
government bond futures con- 
tract gained 051 to 103.92. 

The non-farm payrolls rose by 
a seasonally adjusted 215,000 in 
September. But the figure was 
distorted by the return to work of 
more than 150.000 employees at 


United Parcel Service, the deliv- 
ery company, who were on strike 
in August Excluding the effects 
of the strike, payrolls are esti- 
mated to have risen by about 
50.000, the smallest increase for a 
year. 

The rapid jobs growth of the 
past two years has had investors 
worried that sooner or later, it 


would produce an acceleration in 
wage and price increases that 
would force the Federal Reserve 
to raise Interest rates to head off 
a renewed inflationary threat 

“The crucial September 
employment report provided 
financial markets with every- 
thing they could have hoped for," 
said Bruce Steinberg, chief econo- 
mist at Merrill Lynch, the New 
York investment hank 

Tfae «maTl Iwnyflffi In payrolls 
in September followed a moder- 
ate increase in August (adjusted 
for the UPS strike) of 215,000. and 
suggested the frenetic pace of job 
creation of the past 18 months 
may have begun to ease slightly. 

The monthly figures remain 
volatile, but the longer term 
trend suggests a slowdown is 
under way. In the third quarter 
of the year, employment rose at 
an average of 213.000 a month, 
down from 233,000 a month in the 
second quarter. Private sector 
growth averaged 187,000 against 
212,000 in the previous three 


months. Other details of the 
employment report also pointed 
to continuing benign inflationar y 
conditions. Hourly earnings rose 
by a modest 0.3 per cent last 
month in spite of a rise in the 

minimum wage. 

The average annual rate of 
increase was just 3.6 per cent, 
still well within the inflationary 
comfort zone. And there was a 0.1 
per cent fall in the total number 
of hours worked in September, 

enffflpgtinff a Slight slackening in 

the strong demand for labour. 

Any slowing in the economy in 
September will be critical to the 
outlook for US interest rates. Ihe 
US economy grew at an annual 
rate of 4 per cent in the first half 
of the year, led by hectic jobs 
growth. Unless that slows in the 
pfttning months, it is likely Rw 
Federal Reserve wifi be forced to 
raise interest rates. 

World stocks. Page 21; London 
stocks. Page 17; Currencies, Page 
9; Bonds, Page 8 


Urban angler 

4 Neither my rubber 
waders nor tub of maggots 
occasioned any flicker 
of interest on the train 
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suspends 
production 
of 747s 


Royal wedding soothes old Spanish enmities 


ByTomBtvns 

The Spanish, Catalan and 
Basque peoples seldom celebrate 
in unison on the str e ets of Barce- 
lona. But this' week the city Is 
festooned with posters prodadm- 
ing Fe t i ci dad e s, Felicitate and 
Zarionak - congratulations. 

There were fireworks and 
street parties lsstnightto herald 
a royal wedding set to seal this 
new-found affinity. . 

Today ethnic Catalonia win be 
on show, with crowds perform- 
ing tire Sardana , a ritual da n ce 
in which participants hold hands 
and form concentric circles and 
move to the stately music of 
wind instruments. Acrobats win 
dumber- an each others’ shoul- 
ders to- build tiers of human 
“castles". The royal wedding 


News General 


Barcelona prepares to celebrate a marriage that will 
bring together the Basque and Catalan peoples 


they are celebrating' ha* Cap- 
tured the imagination erf tradi- 
tionally republican parts of the 
country - including the city that 
is home to both bride and groom. 

Today, in Barcelona’s gothic 
cathedral, the Infanta Cristina, 
82, third in line to the throne, 
wfD marry the commoner Iftaki 
Urdangarin, 29, a UEmetre tan 
member of Spain’s bronze-medal 
winning Olympic I n m H haii twain. 

It is both a love match and the 
sort of alliance dreamt 19 by a 
medieval sovereign seeking to 
consolidate his kingdom. 

Mr Urdangarin plays handball 


for 'Barcelona’s football dub, a 
sporting institution that Is 
revered as a symbol of Catalan 
na tio nhood. 

He is also a Basque by birth, 
and thus represents the two 
peoples of Spain that have long 
bad private quarrels with Juan 
Carlos’s Bourbon dynasty. 

Catalan nationalist politicians 
have come to know and respect 
Cristina during the five years 
she has been resident In Barce- 
lona. They will form a large con- 
tingent at the wedding. 

Jordi Pujol, the cantankerous 
chief of the Catalan government. 


News Business 


has presented Cristina with a 
diamond and gold necklace in 
the shape of an anchor. The 
design is meant to symbolise 
youth, sport and the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Basque politicians will make 
up another strong group at the 
wedding because Mr Urdangar- 
fn’s father is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Basque Nationalist 
Party and runs the savings bank 
in Vitoria, the seat of the Basque 
government. 

For Spaniards the wedding has 
bred confidence that they have a 
correct formula for a monarchy. 


The marriage couple are viewed 
as normal, but nonetheless spe- 
cial, folk, who have the uncom- 
plicated star quality that is 
admired in Juan Carlos. 

The wedding has sparked off a 
“who has the best royals" 
debate. The magazine Tribuna 
trumpeted on this week’s coven 
“The Spanish crown dethrones 
the British one as the model for 
a monarchy.” 

Cristina, who moved to Barce- 
lona to work in an arts 
foundation and speaks Catalan 
fluently, is viewed by Catalans 
as one of them. Tall, sporty and 


simpdtica, she is held to have 
solid Catalan virtues such as 
common sense and discretion. 

She lives in a rented flat, 
sticks to her job when not carry- 
ing out official duties,' has a wide 
circle of friends who don't talk 
to the press and, as a champion 
yachtswoman, sails regularly in 
Barcelona’s harbour. 

She met Mr Urdangarin at the 
Atlanta Olympic games, where 
he was a member of the bronze- 
medal winning Spanish team, 
and Spaniards have recognised 
in her choice of husband the 
unassuming superiority that 
they have come to expect from 
their royals. 

He also rides a big motorbike, 
is part-owner of a trattoria and 
has to finish a business studies 
course. 


By Michael Skaptnker, 

Aerospace Correspondent 

Boeing of the US has suspended 
manufacture of its 747 aircraft for 
four weeks because component 
suppliers cannot keep up with 
itamanH The move follows Boe- 
ing’s announcement last month 
that 12 aircraft would be deliv- 
ered late because of the “steepest 
production increases since the 
dawn of the jet age". 

Boeing said yesterday that the 
suspension of manufacturing 
meant mare delivery delays. It 
did not expect to suspend produc- 
tion of 757s or its traditional 737 
mndrf although their manufac- 
ture was also hampered by parts 
shortages. 

Boeing is struggling to increase 
production to a record 43 aircraft 
a month by April, compared with 
18JS a month last year. The com- 
pany refused to disclose which 
parts were In short supply, but 
said last month it had had diffi- 
culties obtaining raw materials, 

fuselage sections snii angimn; 

Rolls-Royce, the UK engine 
maker, said earlier this year that 
its suppliers had also experienced 
difficulties meeting production 
targets. 

The four-engined 747 is the big- 
gest commercial aircraft in ser- 
vice and contains fim parts. 

Boeing has taken on 32.000 
staff in the past 18 months in an 
attempt to meet afrHnp demand 
Despite the takeover of McDon- 
nell Douglas, its US rival, earlier 
this year, it had not been able to 
use many of McDonnell Douglas's 
14,000 civil aircraft staff to meet 
production targets as they were 
still manufacturing aircraft 
under the Douglas name. 

Separately, Boeing said yester- 
day it had discovered a potential 
problem in the design of its new 
version of the 737, for which it 
has received more than 600 
orders. Tests had shown that the 
horizontal stabiliser was overly 
flexible and vibrating too much. 


Wanting over Italian poll I Barclays ends global aim 


Speculation that Italy's brewing political crisis could trigger a snap 
election intensified after one of the governing coalition’s most promi- 
nent figures warned that a poll could be held at the end erf next 
month Magghnn cTAlema, leads: of the Democratic Party of the Left 
(PDS), said “we win go to elections on November 30 - and without 
any hesitation" if the government loses a confidence debate next 
week. Pages 

Hap to the fu tures On an eight-mile stretch of “automated 
Viig h igny " near. San Diego, California, cars without drivers have been 
cruising bumper to bumper at up to 65toph. The trial is part of a con- 
certed effort to fit mere cars, safely, an to increasingly snarled-up 
roads. On some estimates, ‘telematics” technologies can squeeze up * 
to one-third more cars on to existing roads. Page 7 


Barclays formally abandoned its ambitions to build a full scale global 
investment bank when it unveiled its plan to sell the equities divi- 
sion of its subsidiary BZW. Martin Taylor, the bank’s chief executive, 
arid the group had balked at the investment needed, possibly includ- 
ing an acquisition. Page 24; In retreat from the world. Page 6; 
Conflicting signals. Page 22; Lex, Page 24 



Dtani biography faews threat of legal action: The UK 

publisher of Andrew Morton's revised and reviled biography of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, said that dtetribution o f more than lOQOOO 
co p ies was proceeding as pianrmri in spate of the threat of legal action 
from the executors of Diana’s will, her mother. Fiances Shand Kydd, 
and sister. Lady Sarah McCorqnodale. Page 5 

Yeltsin sands dean-op team to Siberia: Russian president 
Baris Yeltsin has dispatched a special c om m ission t o clea n up 
i < eninsk-Kuznetahy , a remote coal-mining town to central Siberia. He 
described it as a town where “crime is brazenly inv ading politics and 
dictating its own laws". Yeltsin has named t he “infil tration” 
of gove rn ment by criminals as Russia’s most pressing 
problem. Page 2 


Man in the News 


Benflca share offe rin g put on bokh Plans to float Benfica, 
Portugal’s most famous football chib, on the London and Lisbon 
stock ogphang p* have bear suspended following a series of bad 
results on the pitch that, have forced the club’s president to step 
down. Salomon Brothers, the US investment bank, and Portugal’s 
Finxbanco had been enlisted as global co-ordinators of an offering of 
up to 60 per cent of Benfica’s capital. But the banks are now on 
standby until the election of a new board of directors. Page 24 


The diving force behind fast-growing US telecoms 
group WoridCom proclaims hie Ignorance of the 
minutiae of the business, fe he making It ig> as he 

goes along or does he have a grand plan? 

WoddCom’s record-breaking bid this week for MCI 
Communications should provide some dues 

Page. 7 
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Softbank shares faU tf urt h fs Softbank, the fast-expanding PC 
software distribution and publishing company, suffered a fresh foil in 
its share price as Investors turned increasingly negative towards the 
company. Softbank's share price fell Y9G to dose at Y4.710, 19 per 
cent below its level a month ago, when the shares stood at Y6.000 and 
even further below its peak of Y12J307 in April last year. Page 28 

Gulf tensions push up ofl prices: Oil prices rose sharply amid 
reports of g r owin g tension in the Gulf in the aftermath of violations 
eoriid tiiis week by Iranian and Zraqi aircraft erf the no-fly zone over 
Iraq. The announcement that the US was ordering the aircraft carrier 
Mmitr to skip apart visit to Singapore and proceed directly to the 
ftnif rmdm- pmnpd the price rally. Rage 3: Commodities. Page 8 


Kinder, gentler Hamas? 


tamers release of Shefch Ahmed 
Yassin, Hames's founder and spiritual 
leader, could galvanise backing for 
the movement in Gaza, where its 
policy of complementing mBitmy 
activities with social welton has - 
won widespread support 


CONSIDER ASIA'S LARGEST EMERGING MARKETS 

China Fund +48% 

Madras Indian Equity Fund +22% 
so far this year’ 


‘'India complements China because the two are so 
different. Until their economies become integrated, 
their business cycles will continue to move 
independently. In this hare-and-iortoise contest, it 
is a good idea to place bets on both beasts." 

Jim Rowher, 'Asia Rising 
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For long-term investors, wffing to taka on the high level of risk imotved, the Guinness 
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D’Alema predicts early Italian 


By James BBtz in Roma 

Speculation that Italy's brewing 
political crisis could trigger a snap 
election intensified yesterday after 
one of the governing coalition’s 
most prominent figures warned 
that a poll could be held at the end 
of next month. 

Massimo D'Alema, leader of the 
Democratic Party of the Left (PDS), 
told a leading Italian newspaper 
that "we will go to elections on 
November 30 - and without any 
hesitation" if the government loses 
a confidence debate next week. 

The crisis surrounding Romano 
Prodi’s centre-left government 
showed no sign of abating after a 
statement by the hardline Recon- 
structed Communist (RC) party 
earlier this week that it would vote 
against the 1998 budget law. 


Another powerful earthquake 
rocked central Italy yesterday, 
causing more damage to the fres- 
coed interior of the 13th century 
Basilica of St Frauds In Assisi, 
Reuters reports from Rome. 

The earthquake, which struck 
while firemen were working os 
the historic church to patch up 
damage from last week’s tremors. 


caused part of the exterior wall 
just undo: the roof to crumble. 
Hie interior of the basilica, cov- 
ered in frescoes by Emiaissance 
master Giotto and his contempo- 
rary Qmabue, is one of Italy’s 
numerous priceless art treasures, 
Tbe latest tremor measured 5.1 
cutheRkhta scale, and the Civil 
Protection Agency said six people 


had been injured across the 
region, none of them seriously. 

*Ihe artistic and historical pat- 
rimony of the country has been Mt 
very hard," Italian culture minis- 
ter and deputy prime minister, 
Walter Vdtrwn, told repo rters in 
Assist "To reco nst ruct everything 
properly. . /w31 cost h u nd re d s of 
bfflioas of lire,” he added. 



But PDS pofitirians are also conr 
tti»f new elections would 
extend their grip on parliam e nt. 
An opinion poll in La Stamps 


With Mr Prodi facing a critical 
debate on the issue on Tuesday, 
tbe prime minister's office 
announced he would be cancelling 
a trip to London at tbe start of next 
week, during which he had been 
due to hold talks with Tony Blair. 

Mr D’Alema said he was willing 
to hold talks with Fausto Berlin- 
otti, leader of RC, to see whether a 
compromise could be reached on 


the budget law. Mr Bertmotti is 
objecting to some L5,Q00bn ($29bn) 
of cuts that tbe Prodi administra- 
tion must make in welfare provi- 
sion to have a cast iron application 
for econ omi c and monetary union 
next year. 

Mr D'Alema said yesterday he 
would be prepared to consider Mr 
Bertinotti’s proposed changes to 
the budget and that he himself had 


a few ideas about how it could be 
improved. But Mr. D’Alema warned 
it was "highly probable” that Italy 
would go to elections if Mr Prodi 
were to lose power. 

PDS politicians believe a new 
election would spell disaster for RC 
because off its poor standing in the 
polls. By friftiwtinjg on an election 
they hope to make Mr Bertmotti 
reconsider his position. 


PDS was supported by about 2L9 
per cent of votes. But other papers 
suggested the PIS could get 29 per 
cent of the vote because of the 
Olive Tree coalition's alliance with 
Antonio <fi Pietro, the popular ex- 

SSvio Berlusconi, le a d e r of the 
rigiilwing Forza Saha party, conr 
times to believe the rightwing 
oppo sUKm could win a snap elec- 
tion. He told journalists this week 
the parties of the opposition - the 
Poh - expected between 40 and 44 
pa* of the vote while the Olive 
Tree coalition as a whole was cm 
between 28 per cent and 32 per 

r wil 


Russia mayor fights off crime tag Yeltsin 


Yeltsin accuses 
chief of ‘the 
most criminal 
town in the 
region 5 and 
sends in a 
clean-up team 

E ven strangers warn 
the uninitiated to be 
carefUl when visiting 
Leninsk-Kuznetsky, a gritty 
coal-mining town in central 
Siberia. 

"People who got in his 
way were killed," a woman 
whispers anxiously in the 
nearby airport "He will fol- 
low your every step." 

“He" is Gennady Kony- 
akhin, the mayor of this 
remote city, and a man who, 
over tbe past few days, has 
achieved notoriety as a sym- 
bol of the rise of organised 
crime in the new Russia. 

Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin himself has led the 
attack, describing Leninsk- 
Kuznetsky as a town where 
“crime is brazenly invading 
politics and dictating its own 
laws". The Russian leader, 
who has named the "infiltra- 
tion" of government by crim- 
inals as Russia's most press- 
ing problem, has dispatched 
a special commission to 
clean up the town. 

The most lurid charges 
against Mr Konyakhin are 
levelled in a patchy home- 
made video, which has been 
rebroadcast on Russian 
national television. In it a 
dapper young man in a pan- 
ama hat and linen suit 
describes himself as a profes- 
sional keeiler, Russia’s new 
term Tor hit-man. who has 
been paid to commit mur- 
ders by Mr Konyakhin. 

The keeiler has vanished - 
local police say he is proba- 
bly dead - but his claims are 
at the centre of allegations 
that Mr Konyakhin, who was 
elected mayor this spring, is 
a violent gangster whose 
reign of terror over the town 
is now backed by the full 
authority of city hall. 

It is men like Mr Kony- 
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Boris Yeltsin talking to journalists in Nizhny Novgorod yesterday. With him is Boris Nemtsov (left), former reformist 
governor of the region until he was made first deputy prime minister in March 


akhin who dominate the 
west’s new. post-communist, 
nightmares about Russia. 
Hie director of the FBI told 
the US Congress this week 
that “highly sophisticated” 
Russian mafia groups were 
establishing bases in Europe 
and the US and posed a 
threat to the authority of the 
Kremlin itselfl His warnings 
followed a report from a 
Washington think-tank 
which described Russia as 
“an emergent criminal-syn- 
dicalist state" and estimated 
that two-thirds of the econ- 
omy was already under tbe 
sway of racketeers. 

Amid the McDonalds and 
Levi's shops of Moscow, this 
portrait sounds like Cold 
War hyperbole; it is easier to 
believe in grim outposts like 
Leninsk-Kuznetsky, estab- 
lished in the 1920s and 
named “Lenin’s Ironsmith". 

Since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, the murder 
rate in this small city of 
140,000 has clipped along at 
an average of about two kill- 
ings a week, a toll which 
recently included the head of 
the tax inspectorate and the 
director of a coal mine. 

Even the embattled mayor. 


a former boxer whose fist- 
roughened profile contrasts 
with his crisp white shirt 
and immaculate suit, admits 
that Leninsk-Kuznetsky is 
“the most criminal town in 
the region”. He says he 
dares to walk the streets of 
this sleepy city only in the 
company of two bodyguards. 

Mr Konyakhin forcefully 
rejects the accusations that 
he is murderer. “You could 
as easily call me a cosmo- 
naut I never so much as 
harmed a child, not to say 
commissioned killings.” 

B ut the youthful mayor 
admits to most of the 
other allegations 
against him. He is a con- 
victed criminal, found guilty 
twice of theft and once of 
fraud as part of an intricate 
car sales ring which also 
involved his wife. “I 
deceived people, I admit it, 
but that was the only way 
you could do business in 
those days,” he explains. 

Like Moscow’s powerful 
financial barons. Mr Kony- 
akhin admits to having prof- 
ited from a close relationship 
with the government both 
before and after achieving 


elected office. He bought the 
town's main covered market 
- the heart of his personal 
commercial empire — for the 
knock-down price of about 
$5,400. Since Mr Konyakhin 
was elected, a chain of gas 
stations owned by his wife 
has become the city's sole 
supplier of fuel and his 
wife’s construction company 
has become one of - tba 
town's main subcontractors. 

Nor has Mr Konyakhin 
been shy about using his 
business success to power 
his political ascent Before 
■the mayoral vote last spring, 
merchants at tbe market 
owned by Mr Konyakhin 
helped drum up political 
support by sharply lowering 
prices for meat, sausage, 
chicken and eggs. / 

Now that he has achieved 
elected office, Mr Konyakhin 
has taken to insisting that 
all the town's businessmen 
demonstrate similar team 
spirit When tax revenues 
ran low this summer, he 
instituted an arbitrary, one- 
off levy of around. $10,000 on 
each of the city's entrepre- 
neurs - “I know who is rich 
in this town" - until the 
regional authorities said his 


action was illegal. 

Some townspeople object 
to the troika of government 
business and crime which 
has taken over their city, 
saying that on a local scale, 
Mr Konya VHin has recreated 
a police state reminiscent of 
the USSR. But surprisingly, 
many other residents are 
prepared to forgive the 
mayor his rough ways. 

“Of course he takes for 
himspif , but be also gives 
back to the town,” explains 
Nikolai, a 58-year-old retired 
coal miner. “Tbe squares are 
cleaner, the pensioners are 
paid. He may be a bit of a 
bandit but so Is all of our 
government” 

Mr Konyakhin himself 
insists that fer from b eing a 
gan gs t er, he is an avid stu- 
dent of Russia's most popu- 
lar and powerful city boss - 
Yuri Luzhkov, mayor of 
Moscow and a favourite to 
become Russia's next presi- 
dent “Luzkhkov is my idoL 
Mr Konyakhin explains 
proudly. “And, perhaps, just 
as I imitate the great Luzh- 
kov. other mayors in Russia 
wfil imitate me.” 

Chrystra Freeland 


Bank attracts western credit 


By John Thornhill 

The drastic change in 
perceptions of Russian credit 
risk was highlighted yester- 
day when Sberbank, the state 
savings bank, announced it 
was set to borrow $20 Om 
from a group of western 
banks at jnst 2 percentage 
points above the London 
Inter-Bank Offered Rate. 

The low cost of Sberbank’s 
borrowings reflects growing 
demand by western inves- 
tors for almost all types of 
Russian assets. A string of 
Russian sovereign and 
municipal eurobonds has 
been eagerly snapped up this 
year. International investors 


have also helped bid up the 
Russian stock market by 
more than 185 per cent in 
US dollar terms since Janu- 
ary. 

The improved perceptions 
of Russia appear to have 
been sparked by Boris Yelt- 
sin’s recent re-assertion of 
his presidential authority, 
the widely forecast turn- 
around in the economy, and 
the forthcoming conclusion 
of debt restructuring talks 
with the London Club of 
commercial creditors. 

Eric Fine, emerging mar- 
ket debt analyst at Morgan 
Stanley, the US investment 
h ank , said all Russian mar- 
kets were “on fire” at the 


moment, and he saw room 
for even further growth. 

“Russia unequivocally 
offers the greatest value for 
emerging market assets at 
t he moment," he sa i d . 

However, analysts said 
Sberbank should be consid- 
ered a unique borrower in 
Russia, given its financial 
strength and government 
connections. The semi -priva- 
tised bank, in which Russia's 
central bank retains a 59 per 
cent stake, boasts 50m cus- 
tomers, 33,000 bank 
branches, and about 70 per 
cent of retail b ank deposits. 

Sberbank’s one-year tom 
loan facility has been 
arranged and partially 


underwritten by WestMer- 
chant bank and NatWest 
Markets, both of which have 
been expanding in the Rus- 
sian haniring market. R anh 
has underwritten a $50m 
portion of the loan and held 
talks with Other banks this 
week to take up the rest 

Michael Porter, head of 
NatWest Group’s Moscow 
office, said Russian b anks 
would be able to borrow at 
increasingly attractive rates 
in international markets as 
more lenders became aware 
of tbe quality of some assets. 

Earlier this year Russian 
commercial banks were bor- 
rowing at more than 4 per- 
centage points over Libor. 


gives 
MPs a 
lashing 

By John Thomhfl 
in Moscow 


Boris Yeltsin, Russia’s 
president, fiercely rebuked 
parliament yesterday for 
failing to adopt much- 
needed legislation and med- 
dling in areas which were 
not its c o ncer n , warning of 
a "new spiral of confronta- 
tion’’ between the legislative 

and executive branches of 

gnvunitnwrf 

On the fourth a nni v e r sa ry 
of the bloody dissolution of 
the Supreme Soviet, which 
left more than 140 dead, Mr 
Yeltsin accused MPs of pro- 
moting regional and sec- 
toral interests rather than 
the best interests of the 
c o u n try at large. 

In a regular, if unusually 
belligerent, radio address, 
Mr Yeltsin indirectly threat- 
ened to dissolve parliament 
if it continued to block the 
1998 budget and the tax 
code. 

"The patience of the 
people, the patistce of tile 
pr es i dent is not unlimited,” 
he said. The Duma, the 
lower house of parliament, 
“must work for the good of 
Russia. It is too great a lux- 
ury for the people to pay for 
your irresponsibility,” he 

Opposition MPs reacted . 
with outrage to Mr Yeltsin’s 
remarks, suggesting he was 
seeking to provoke a con- 
frontation so he could dis- 
solve parliament. 

Sergei Mttrnkhrn, a senior 
member of the liberal 
Yabloko faction, denounced 
Mr Yeltsin's “authoritarian- 
ism" and said parliament 
would not be talked to in 
the language of ultimatums. 
"I think the most appropri- 
ate reply to the president 
would be to hold a vote of 
no confidence in bis govern- 
ment.” he said. 

Mr Yeltsin said he had 
tried to meet parliament 
half-way but MPs were still 
aiming to frustrate the 1998 
budget and tbe tax code. "I 
believe my striving for 
co-operation has been taken 
by them to be a sign of 
weakness,” he said. 

The government is desper- 
ate to pass a new tax code to 
help ease strains on the fed- 
eral budget, which led to a 
big build-up of delayed pay- 
ments to pensioners «™i fed- 
eral employees earlier in the 
year. 

Alexander Pochinok, head 
of the state tax service, said 
the situation with corporate 
tax debtors remained “very 
acute”, arguing the govern- 
ment might require stronger 
measures to tackle the worst 
offenders. But the govern- 
ment won a battle yesterday 
with Avtovaz, forcing Rus- 
sia’s biggest carmaker to pay 
off tax debts after threaten- 
ing it with bankruptcy. 
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Karadzic slips out for wedding 


By Guy Dartruore in Belgrade 

It was a simple family 
wedding, just GO people and 
a marquee behind the high 
wall of a modest house in 
northern Montenegro. The 
press was not invited. 

All took a vow of silence 
on the day's events, for good 
reason - the principal guest 
was the world’s most wanted 
war crimes suspect, Radovan 
Karadzic. 

The Bosnian Serb ex-presi- 
dent defied Nato warnings of 
ills imminent arrest and. 
took a long mountain drive 
across the border last month 
to celebrate the marriage of 
his niece Zorica. 

The wedding is the talk of 
the town in Niksic but few 
are willing to speak of it 
openly. One neighbour did 
confirm, however, that he 
saw Mr Karadzic arrive in a 
metallic grey Mercedes. 


Mr Karadzic's brother 
Luka, father of the bride, 
refused to identify who 
attended the September 21 
wedding but told a Belgrade 
reporter: “All prominent 
members of the Karadzic 
femily were there." 

Their 74-year-old mother, 
Jovanka, went farther. “Is it 
fair that a son cant come to 
his mother without the press 
writing about it?" she said 
by telephone from their fam- 
ily home in Niksic. 

Mr . Karadzic has been 
indicted on two counts of 
genocide and crimes against 
humanity by the United 
Nations war crimes tribunal 
in The Hague for his role in 
the 1992-96 Bosnian war. He 
stepped down as the Bosnian 
Serb president last year but 
continues to wield power 
covertly. 

For months western offi- 
cials have hinted at prepara- 


tions for a military anatrb 
operation. Last week televi- 
sion crews flocked to Sara- 
jevo cm an apparent tip-off 
by tiie US State Department 
that his arrest was immi- 
nent 

Rumours of Mr Karadzic’s 
movements are rife. A west- 
ern official in Sarajevo could 
not confirm he had been 
sighted recently but said his 
former spokesman, Jo van 
Zam etica, was seen driving 
from eastern Bosnia to Mon- 
tenegro on the day of the 
wedding. Montenegrin gov- 
ernment official* denied any 
knowledge of Mr Karadzic’s 
visit to Niksic. 

Mr Karadzic, who left his 
native Montenegro to study 
psychiatry in Sarajevo in the 
early 1960s, established his 
wartime base in the ski 
resort of Pale just above 
Sarajevo. Special police units 
in Pale guard the villa where 


ids wife LjQjana lives but Mr 
Karadzic is believed to be on 
the move between various 
hideouts. 

A senior diplomat denied 
that the apparent ease with 
which Mr Karazic had 
driven several hundred kilo- 
metres from Bosnia into 
Montenegro was evidence of 
the west’s reluctance to 
arrest Mm. 

Serbian commentators in 
Belgrade believe, however, 
that Nato win. refrain from 
striking before parliamen- 
tary and presidential elec- 
tions due to be held in the 
SerbcontroIIed half of Boo- , 
nia in November and Decem- 
ber. 

Mr Karadzic is kicked in a 
power struggle with his 
western-backed successor. 
Biliana Plavsic, and his 
arrest could undermine her 
position among many 
nationalist Serbs. 


to be breached 


± 



space to airitoes using iunsieraam » ■*-**““ « 
rejecting emergency restrictions on tra ffic whim 
ties at Europe’s fourth busiest huh had proposed 
to meet noise limits. * 

Hie decision means fhoee legaBy enshnued J 
designed to protect local residents, will - 

be. breached in only their first year inforce. Arthougfcyta 
Hague said a revised user plan far 1998 would baretotffcy 
w ithin the complex decibel "contoure”, environmental ~ 
organisations are pursuing court actions in an attemptto 
make them stick from the outset • . . 

The three party ceoixe4eft coafition agreed that tl» eco- 
nomic damage caused by the airports Triuctantlysuhmft- 
ted ptew to halve peak-hour capacity would be too great 
Annemarie Jomtsroa, transport minister, said last ' v . 
week she had got signals that the US was examining^ 
whether it should abandon its "open skies" part with thfi 
Netherlands if US carriers were unable to add flights as ; 

Tbe 1909 d«ii also gave antitrust immuni ty tpKLM*l£( 
partnership with Northwest Airlines. John Dasburg, 
Northwest chairman, warned an Monday that th e new fe^;. 

renego tiated alliance with the Dutch flag carritx woujdbe 
in Jeopardy if Srhfphol was unable to grow. KLM shares 
jumped 6.1 per cent yesterday as the threat to its 

J Gordon Crumb, Amsterdam 


US DEFENCE INDUSTRY 


Raytheon merger approved 

Raytheon may proceed with its $9.5bn purchase of Hugh es 
Electronics' defence operations on condition it sells two -• 
relatively small infra-red sensor divisions, the US Justice 

Department said. With combined annual revenues OF /;• 

ysnm, the disposals represented no obstacle to the f uture 
competitiveness of Raytheon, which will have a ggrega te. 

annual galas of about $20bn, amnrriing to grOUp CXBCU-. 

tives. - v;; 

The company must also ensure that the Hughes and \ 
Raytheon businesses, now bidding for a US army contract 

to supply anti-tank missiles, are kept separate to guaran- 
tee truly competitive bids. . 

The Pentagon would expect to benefit from economies 
OTpp<-tAH as the two companies combined divisions mak-. 
in g - medfrnn-ran g ie atr-t/vair missiles, the Justice Depart- 
ment added. • 

Although no buyers have yet been found for the sensor 
divisions singled out for sale, Hughes’ parent, General ' 
Motors, said the merger, which was announced in Janu- 
ary, was expected to be completed by the end of the year. 
It will establish Raytheon, as the third-largest US aero-. " 
space and defence group behind Boring and Lockheed 
Martin. . .Christopher Parkes. Los Angeles 

■ GERMAN MEDIA 


Digital pay-TV accord 

Digital pay-TV moved a step forward in Germany after 
the media authorities of the federal states reached agree- 
ment on the distribution of programmes by cable with: 
Deutsche Telekom and the digital TV networks. • £ - 
Reiner Hochstein, representing the state media authori- 
ties, anrounced that the agreement wift Deutsche TOIe- , 
kom, Kirch Group and CLT/Ufa, an affiliate of the Bertels- 
mann group, could be followed this month by the 
step-by-step introduction of digital pay-TV in individual 
states. ' 

, The agreement .will give five of 13 available channels to 
theOFl and Premiere networks of Kirch and,CLT/Ufe- .,-j 
The state ARD and ZDF networks together with regional 
and foreign programme providers will have the use of . 
other channels. Peter Narmarz Bom 

■ AUSTRALIAN CABINET . . “ C 


Howard delays reshuffle ... ... 

John Howard, Australia’s prime minister, ye s terd a y/ *’ 
promised a cabinet reshuffle “by Sunday", delaying a 
derision that he had promised by today fdUowjpg the 
departure of three ministers last week over false claims. . 
for travel expenses. He said he would honour his deal 
with the National party on their balance in the coalition 
cabinet. :./ 

ft is expected Mr Howard will use the ministers' depar- 
ture for a wider reshuffle, with observers suggesting tiiat 
Amanda Vanstone, employment minister, wED aJsobe 
replaced. The government’s attempt to drag Labour into 
the claims scandal received a setback yesterday when • 
MPs of all parties rallied to support Labour Senator Nick 
Sherry who was recovering in hospital after an apparent 
suicide attempt Mr Sherry had been accused of maktug 
travel claims of A$320 ($233) a night when he had been ; 
staying with his mother; Elizabeth Mobinsan, Sidney 

VIETNAMESE CURRENCY 


Stand-in for central banker 

Vietnam yesterday picked a temporary replacement for 
the ousted central bank governor, Cao Si Klein, amtd mar- 
ket speculation that Hanoi was cohsidermg devaluing the 
local currency, the dong. Do Que Luong, 59-year-old dep- 
uty central bank governor, was appointed acting governor 
less than a week after Mr Kiem’s removal amid concerns 
over his handling of a series afbanipng crises.., /•, 

He was also blamed for sparking nervousness over the 
currency by tooting last year at a devaluation that never 
materialised. Reginnal currency tm-mrifl h^n added te : 
pressure on Hanoi to adjust the dong and Improve [export 
competitiveness. One tanker in Ho Mint City. esti- 

mated that the currency is around 45 per bait over- 
valued. Jeremy Grant, Hanoi 




SPANISH .ECONOMY 




Interest rate reduced ' 

The Bank of Spain yesterday gave. Its stamp of 
to the centre-right government’s draft 1998 -budgri 
ting its benchmark interest rate by a quarter-poifr^to 

record low 5 per V 

bad been widely expected anS pEriiipfed. a serii£^.jhd&f^ 
prime lending ratee by-le a ding Oommerrial.banks. 

The Independent central bank had jreviousiy beei-if T- 
reluctant to continue reducing its benchmark rate 1 ~>'+ y ? 


said there was room for a further cut before the yearis-^ 
end. Tbe Spanish rate is expected to move-down towarete4 
per cent next year in anticipation of the country’s pairfid-. ’ - 
pation to European monetary union. The new rate conST 7 - 
pares with &2S per cent at the be ginning at the 
ttffday'8 move was the latestto a downward txefid1ra®Q 
began in late 2995. Drnid White, . 

COOKING-OIL SCANDAL v ‘ 


Compensation bill doubled 

Hie Spanish government faces a bfllof up to PtaBoifen- 
^S3lm)torompensate victims of a 1981 cobfeahg-oilscanr - 
daL the supreme court said in a- final derision. It doubled - 
payouts ordered last year and fflttendedthan to afl 80 000 
victims. Hie scandal involved rapeseed-ofl destined fin- - 
industrial use and illegally doeforedfor the constonier'- ' 
^^^^Ahnbst 1,008 people died as a^esUfo.Tta courier. - 

CTrij. Inlast year's trial, one ofthem was findd whflesix 
other officials were absolved. Xkmid miie, Madrid 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


prating, hugging, weeping, singing. Half a million to march in Washington 


ac M Promise of a new 



SI? /'■ 


man 




Bn Gcrartl Baker 
« Washington 

ft* ~ a . city where keeping 
Promises is as unfamiliar a 
■rit ual as admitting mistakes, 
an extraordinary gathering 
today of more than half a 
million publicly penitent 
men engaged in a communal 
act of contrition for their 
fa iling s may come as some- 
thing of a culture' sfrrair ' 

Promise Keepers, a male- 
only evangelical group ded- 
icated to the spiritual explo- 
ration and ri ghting of men's 
si n fulness, has rolled across 
mnch of America in the last 
few years and today reaches 
its cathartic peak, with a 
vast rally in the centre of 
Washington. 

It will be one of the largest 
one-day mass events . the 
nation’s capital has seen this 
century. . And it. will surely 
rank as one of the most 
extraordinary, offering a 
vivid glimpse of the angst of 
the late 20th century Ameri- 
can male 

In their tens of thousanda 
yesterday, Promise Keepers 


from across the country - 
ordinary,- mostly middle 
class, mostly white men 
a rrive d in chartered buses, 
aircraft trains and cars to 
take part in what is billed as 

a public h paling 

Kneeling, praying, hug- 
ging. weeping, and singing - 
above all, sin g in g - they will 
h ea r from speakers on the 
principal evils of modern 
American life: self-obsession, 
racism, love of money, pron- 
ography, the loss of spritual 
leadership. In the city whose 
marble monuments are their 
own memorial to individual 
ambition, men will be 
exhorted to get their priori- 
ties right - forget about the 
importance of the next pro- 
motion at work, and focus 
intead on their roles as hus- 
bands and fathers. 

“It will be the most un- 
Washington event ever to 
have happened in Washing- 
ton,” says Mark DeMoss, a 
spokesman for Promise 
Keepers. “It will not be a 
political rally, more like a 
religious revival.” 

Promise Keepers started 


seven years ago when a for- 
mer University of Colorado 
fottball coach, Bill McCart- 
ney, alarmed at bis own and 
his country's spritual and 
moral malaise, founded an 
organisation that would 
attempt to address what be 
saw as the problem - men - 
and their retreat from Chris- 
tian values. 

In rallies that quickly 
grew to fill football stadiums 
Americans came to reflect 
on their Christian responsi- 
bilities and to commit them- 
selves to reforming their 
lives, developing a confes- 
sional atmosphere among 
other me n. 

“Men feel more comfort- 
able talking about these 
things in the safety of an 
all-male environment” says 
Mr DeMoss. 

Perhaps typically in Amer- 
ica, an organisation dedi- 
cated to healing society’s 111 b 
through repentance and a 
recognition of individual 
responsibility has come in 
for some fairly hostile treat- 
ment at the hands of the 
media and pressure groups. 











Putting men right: Bill McCartney wants American males to rediscover Christian values 


Feminist organisations have 
argued that the group's 
motives are not all pristine. 

The National Organisation 
for Women claims Promise 
Keepers are essentially 
social neanderthals who. by 
claiming men must lead soci- 
ety's renewal, implicitly sup- 
port a submissive role for 
women. 

Some Promise Keepers 
clearly have a conservative 
view of women's roles. One 
leading member paid tribute 
yesterday to the work done 
by women in supporting 
them: “An amazing number 
or women are here and on 
their way. . . participating in 


planning, volunteering and 
great shopping sprees.” 

Critics also point out that 
the members are overwhelm- 
ingly white and many of tis 
leaders are associated with 
deeply conservative organi- 
sations. In response, the 
Promise Keepers say they 
have reached out more to 
black men in the last year, 
and fervently deny they 
suppport a submissive role 
for women. They point out 
that 55 per cent of the 2m 
members have wives who 
work outside the home. 

But the criticism may 
have hurt the group a little. 
Attendance at recent rallies 


Societe Generate Surveillance severs ties with group alleged to have offered 6% fee 

Majority stake sold in Bhutto-linked company 


By WHfiam Hag in Zurich and 
Jimmy Bums in London 

Society G§n£rale 
Surveillance; the world's 
leading testing and inspec- 
tion company, has severed 
its ties with Cotecna, its 
majority owned subsidiary 
which has been named in 
allegations about c o rr u ption 
linked to Benazir Bhutto. 

SGS’s decision comes less 
than a fortnight after the 
company started; an inquiry 
into claims that Cotecna had 
offered to pay a fee of 6 per 
cent .of a contract in Pakis- 
tan to MaristonfSecurfties, a 
British Vkgin Islands com- 


pany in June 1994. Pakistani 
investigators say they have 
identified the mmpany was 
set up by the Bhutto family. 

The letter was dated less 
than a month after SGS 
acquired control of Cotecna. 
SGS has suspended Hans 
Fischer, its head of govern- 
ment contracts, pending its 
own investigations. 

SGS said yesterday it had 
sold its majority stake in 
Cotecna which also speci- 
alises in providing inspec- 
tion services for govern- 
ments. -back to the Massey 
family, its previous owners, 
for an undisclosed sum. SGS 
bought its stake in - June 199A 


shortly before it won a five- 
year contract from the 
Pakistan government to pro- 
vide pre-shipment inspection 
services. 

Robert Massey. Cotecna ’s 
chief executive said yester- 
day that both sides had 
decided it was in their best 
interests to dissolve the rela- 
tionship. The company oper- 
ates in six African countries 
and has two Latin American 
contracts. Mr Massey 
refused to comment on the 
authenticity of the letter 
dated June 1994. bearing his 
signature which has been 
circulated by the Pakistan 
government He stressed yes- 


terday that everything his 
company did was “abso- 
lutely and legally safe.” 

Yesterday's announcement 
came against the back- 
ground of continuing negoti- 
ations between the Pakistan 
government and the UK over 
assets allegedly held in the 
UK by Benazir Bhutto and 
her family. 

Pakistani investigators 
have been told by British 
officials that they need to 
provide further evidence of 
corruption within the Bhutto 
family linked to drug money 
before any legal action can 
be authorised to freeze bank 
accounts and seize proper- 


ties. 

UK officials are thought to 
be angered by the public 
nature in which Pakistani 
officials have been making 
their allegations and claim 
that such action is making a 
reliable investigation more 
difficult 

UK government lawyers 
have told the Pakistan inves- 
tigators that they need evi- 
dence properly documented 
including evidence that the 
allegations against the Bhut- 
tos are being prosecuted 
through the Pakistani 
courts. 

It also emerged yesterday 
•that "senior aides to Mrs 


Bhutto have approached the 
British government in an 
attempt to discredit the alle- 
gations. However British 
officials are thought to be 
impressed by the authentic- 
ity of some of the documents 
which they have been shown 
by Pakistani investigators. 

Cotecna was founded In 
1975 by Elie Massey an Egyp- 
tian businessman who had 
fled Egypt. It has always 
operated at arms length 
from SGS and had its own 
headquarters away from 
SGS’s Geneva base. Mr Mas- 
sey remains chairman and 
his son. Robert, is chief exec- 
utive. 


Oil prices rise 
on reports of 
Gulf tensions 


Maverick American accused of distributing anti-Castro leaflets 

Anti-co mmun i s t ‘fanatic’ may 
face Cuban firing squad 


By Robert CoreJne 
in London and Michael 
Littlejohns, UN 
Correspondent in New York 

Oil prices rose . sharply 
yesterday amid reports of 
growing tension in the Gulf 
in the aftermath of viola- 
tions earlier this week by 
Iranian and Iraqi aircraft of 
the nofly zone over Iraq. 

The announcement • that 
the US was ordering the air- 
craft carrier Nmutz to skip a 
part visit to Singapore and 
proceed directly to the Gulf 
underpinned the price rally. 
Earlier this week Iranian air- 
craft violated the no-fly zone 
in a ttacking camps -housing 
Iranian resistance groups in 
Iraq. An undisclosed number 
of Iraqi aircraft axe reported 
to have violated , the no-fly 
zone since the attack. - 
‘ W ashing ton has warned 
Iran that its aircraft will be 
shot down if they violate the 
no-fly zone again. But the.US 
is also reported to be uncer- 
tain about the intentions of 
President Saddam Hussein, 
hence the decision to speed 
the aircraft carrier to the 
Gulf . 

M We always assume the 
worse," said. . one western 
diplomat yesterday. 

In Washington a White 
House spokesman said: 
“We’ve made it clear we will 
continue to vigorously 
enforce the no-fly zones 


established to ensure compli- 
ance with relevant UN Secu- 
rity Council resolutions.”' 

The tough talk helped 
push the price of Brent 
Blend for November delivery 
- the North Sea crude ofl 
that serves as an interna- 
tional oil price bellwether - 
to $21.24 at one point in trad- 
ing on London's Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exchange. 

- That was its highest level 
since last February. 

Western diplomats say , 
they are prepared for “a 
rocky period” over the next 
few months in dealing with 
Baghdad. 

Richard Butler, the chair- 
man of the UN Commission 
responsible for ensuring the 
eliminati on of Iraqi, weapons: 
of mass destruction, is due 
to make a further progress 
report on October ll. Follow- 
ing Iraq’s latest refusal to 
allow UN inspectors to visit 
three suspected arms sites, 
officials in New York expect 
that the tone of the report 
will be negative. 

If that Is the case then the 
US may press for additional 
measures against .Iraq. This 
could include a travel ban on 
Iraqi officials responsible for 
obstructing the UN teams. 
The teams may also be 
beefed up. The Security 
Council may also be asked to 
approve the indefinite con- 
tinuation of the inspection 
missi on. 


By Pascal Fletcher 
in Havana 

Relations between the US 
and Cuba, never good at the 
best of times, are likely to be 
further strained by the case 
of a maverick US citizen who 
may face a firing squad. 

The trial of Walter Van 
der Veer, who is accused of ■ 
trying to start an armed 
uprisin g on the communist- 
ruled island, was scheduled 
to start in Havana yesterday. 
But the closed-door hearing 
was postponed by Cuban 
authorities at the last min- 
ute without explanation. No 
new date was set 

Mr Van der Veer, 46, an 
unemployed electrician from 
Florida, has been portrayed 
by Cuba as a “highly danger- 
ous mercenary” working for 
a shadowy Cuban exile mili- 
tary group based in Miami, 
the Cuban Liberation Front. 

Cuban state prosecutors 
accuse hhn of some of the 
most serious crimes in 
Cuba’s penal code. They 
tnrlnfle seeking to overthrow 
the communist government, 
plotting to assassinate Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro, planning 
sabotage and subversion. 

The prosecution has called 
for the death penalty for Mr 
Van der Veer, who has been 
In custody since his arrest in 
Havana in August last year. 

But details of the prelimi- 
nary prosecution evidence 


made available to journalists 
siiggest that if one is to 
believe the bellicose inten- 
tions attributed to him, the 
accused man actually did 
very little to carry them 
out 

Among the concrete 
actions: he is accused of are 
two incidents of tossing 
home-made anti-Castro leaf- 
lets from moving cars on 
Havana’s Malecon seafront 
in February and March, 1996. 
The leaflets allegedly read 
“Down with Fidel (Castro)!” 
and “To the fight! The CLF 
is here!". Passers-by col- 
lected the leaflets but appar- 
ently did not heed the call. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion, three rubber stamps to 
make “counter-revolution- 


ary” leaflets were among the 
"war equipment” Mr Van 
der Veer allegedly smuggled 
into Cuba hidden inside a 
Catholic Church donation. 
The charge sheet goes on to 
painstakingly list other 
items allegedly smuggled in, 
including “two US camou- 
flage uniforms", a water bot- 
tle, a compass and “eight 
pairs of military under- 
pants". But no aims or 
explosives. 

The prosecution alleges Mr 
Van der Veer sought weap- 
ons once inside Cuba with 
the help of a Cuban teacher 
at an army cadet schooL 
According to the prosecu- 
tion, he collected empty bot- 
tles with which to make 
Molotov cocktails. 



Van der Veen prosecutors said his grenades were du mmi e s 
accused him of importing military underwear 


Mr Van der Veer was also 
allegedly planning to throw 
grenades at the Havana 
headquarters of Cuba's 
feared state security police. 
The prosecution helpfully 
points out that he would 
have been unlikely to suc- 
ceed because the grenades 
he obtained were training 
duds, not real. 

The US government, 
through its Interests Section 
in Havana, has expressed Its- 
concern to Cuba about the 
severity of the requested 
death penalty. US officials 
have also questioned 
whether Mr Van der Veer 
win receive a fair trial 

Tn Miami, a lawyer famil- 
iar with the case has 
described the accused man i 
as “a rabid anti-commu- 1 
nist. . . very much involved 
in the anti-Castro crusade”. 

Mr Van der Veer’s Cuban- 
born wife Nancy, also speak- 
ing in Miami, said she had 
received a letter from her 
husband in which he said he 
had “asked the (Cuban) gov- 
ernment 159 times to shoot 
me so I can die with hon- 
our". 

Foreign diplomats in 
Havana said they believed 
the trial had been postponed 
to allow US lawyers to travel 
to Cuba to defend the 
accused man. 


Chinese group 
plans 150,000 
job losses 


has been down from the 
peak of a few years ago. 
Promise Keepers say that is 
because many men pul off 
going to local events in order 
to take part in today’s big 
one. 

But if the estimates of as 
many as 700.000 men expec- 
ted for today’s event are 
proved right, the Promise 
Keepers gathering will rank 
with the largest events 
Washington has ever hosted 
- comparing in size with the 
nation of Islam’s “Million 
Man March" of black men 
two years ago, and Dr Mar- 
tin Luther King’s civil rights 
demonstrations in the 1960s. 


By James Halting 
in Shanghai 

Aviation Industries of China 
(Avic) plans to lay off 150,000 
employees, or one-fifth of its 
work force, over the next 
three years In an effort to 
improve efficiency and boost 
profitability at the huge 
state-owned company. 

The announcement yester- 
day described the lay-offs as 
“an Important measure far 
deepening the reform of 
state industries” and follows 
President Jiang Zemin's 
pledge last month to acceler- 
ate the rationalisation 
of the state sector. 

In a landmark address to 
the 15th Congress of the rul- 
ing Communist party, Mr 
Jiang said China needed to 
“press ahead with reform" of 
loss-making state enter- 
prises. “It will cause tempo- 
. rary difficulty for part of the 
work force, but, fundamen- 
tally speaking, it is condu- 
cive to economic develop- 
ment, conforming to the 
long-term interests of the 
working class,” he said. 

China alma to keep official 
urban unemployment below 
4 per cent. Registered unem- 
ployment in China is just 
less than 3 per cent, but offi- 
cials privately acknowledge 
the actual figures are much 
higher. Unemployment or 
under-employment among 
industrial workers may be as 
high as 10 per cent nation- 
wide, and in the worst-hit 
areas, such as the north-east- 
ern industrial heartland, the 


jobless figure may total 20 
per cent, western economists 
estimate. 

The decision to cut A vic’s 
work force, made public yes- 
terday in the China Daily, 
the official government 
newspaper, was taken last 
month as part of a restruct- 
uring programme. The com- 
pany, which was once the 
exclusive supplier of mili- 
tary aircraft in China and 
which groups a number of 
companies and administra- 
tive units formerly organised 
under a government mini* , 
try. is aiming to diversify 
and shift towards production 
of commercial aircraft. 

Ren Wei, an Avic official, 
said: “The people to be laid 
off from these positions will 
not be left to their own 
devices.” Avic will invest in 
the development of tertiary 
industries and other civil 
production which is expec- 
ted to create sufficient jobs 
to absorb the surplus 
employees, according to the 
China Dally. By 2000, Avic 
will have cut its work farce 
to no more than 500,000. 

Zhu Yuli, Avic's president, 
told the official media after 
last month’s conference that 
the company would focus on 
aeronautical products and 
strengthen non-aeronautical 
products and the service sec- 
tor, but did not mention the 
planned job losses. 

The company, which had 
sales of Yn23.9bn ($2.9bn) 
last year, expects sales of 
Yn26.3bn in 1997, with 
exports of $850m. 


Beijing orders 
foreigners: 
exit, stage left 


By James Harding 

China yesterday announced 
a ban on foreigners running 
theatres or theatrical compa- 
nies - part of new regula- 
tions to ensure that “perfor- 
mances promote the 
principles of serving the 
people and socialism". 

The tightening of the rules 
marks Beijing’s determina- 
tion to maintain its author- 
ity over popular culture in 
China, which has long been 
controlled by the Commu- 
nist party and which offi- 
cials now fear is being sul- 
lied by commercialisation. 

“Commercial perfor- 
mances have become the 
main form of theatrical pro- 
duction in China," according 
to an official at the Ministry 
of Culture. Some of the stage 
shows had “mediocre scripts 
with vulgar content” and 
some actors demanded 
“exorbitant salaries and 
evaded taxes”, the official 
added. 

To “promote the quality of 
national arts and enrich the 
cultural life of the people”, 
tbe State Council, China's 
cabinet, has drawn up regu- 
lations that will allow over- 
seas investment in the build- 
ing or renovation of 
theatres, but bar foreign 
investors from participating' 
in the management or opera- 
tion of theatres. 

China will not allow joint 
venture or solely overseas- 
funded theatrical troupes, 
performing venues and agen- 
cies to be established in the 
country, according to the 
new rules. 

Foreigners and artists 
from Hong Kong and Taiwan 
who want to produce com- 
mercial performances on the 
mainland will have to get 
approval from the Ministry 
of Culture. 

William Brent, president 
of the China Entertainment 
Network, tbe Shanghai- 
based entertainment consul- 
tancy, said: “China has 
always kept a stranglehold 
on the cultural market and 
these rules are just one more 


element in that strategy. 
They want to keep the for- 
eigners and their dirty cul- 
ture out of China and keep 
Chinese culture in the hands 
of the Chinese." 

In China's censored enter- 
tainment market, the spirit 
of the regulations had been 
in force for many years 
before yesterday's announce- 
ment. Mr Brent said, but 
now that the rules were pro- 
claimed entertainment busi- 
nesses would have “lees 
room for manoeuvre". 

Only a handful of Sino-for- 
eign joint ventures have 
already been given approval 
to operate venues In China 
and under the new rules, for- 
eign companies can still 
invest in vennes. but not 
operate or manage them. 

In a signal last month of 
Beijing's stricter stance on 
foreign cultural influences - 
or “spiritual pollution” to 
use the jargon of the Com- 
munist leadership - a series 
of popular and classical 
music concerts at the thea- 
tre in the Shanghai Centre, a 
commercial, residential and 
hotel complex owned and 
managed by a US-led consor- 
tium, was discontinued 
under instructions from the 
central government. 

Tbe China Daily, the offi- 
cial government newspaper, 
yesterday outlined the new 
rules, which will govern 
both Chinese and foreign 
operators in the theatre busi- 
ness and are intended to 
“promote the quality of 
national arts and enrich the 
cultural life of the people": 

• Performances endanger- 
ing tbe security and prestige 
of the state and jeopardising 
social stability are banned. 

• Performances that 
encourage separatist tenden- 
cies and blaspheme customs 
of minority ethnic groups in 
China are prohibited. 

• Performances involving 
horror or cruelty which 
harm the health of the per- 
formers are prohibited. 

• Shows advocating por- 
nography. superstition and 
violence are banned. 
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Too many kings in the ring 


On the eve of Lennox Lewis’ big fight, Harry Mullan surveys the heavyweight succession 

r ■ i httm nn had h'mm* 4a > — t 


T hese are bad times to be a 
boxing purist. One of the 
game’s traditional articles of 
faith, that the man-who-beat-the- 
man-who-beat-the-man is the right- 
ful champion, is becoming increas- 
ingly untenable. The principle of 
linear succession may work for 
monarchies, but in heavyweight 
boxing it now serves only to 
muddy further some of the dirtiest 
water in sport 

George Foreman, now nearing 
his 49th birthday, was the last man 
to win the title in direct succes- 
sion. when he beat Mi chad Moors- 
in 1994. That made him the final 
link in a chain that stretches back 
41 years to Floyd Patterson's win 
over Archie Moore for the champi- 
onship left vacant by Rocky Marci- 
ano's retirement In the meantime, 
the proliferation of boxing organi- 
sations - there were a dozen at the 
last count - has meant the top 
contenders spend most of their 
tune avoiding each other. 

If only George would do the 
decent thing and retire, we could 
install World Boxing Association 
champion Evander Holyfield as 
king, since he has a stro n g e r claim 
to recognition than rivals Lennox 
Lewis (World Boxing Council), 
Michael Moorer (International Box- 
ing Federation) or Herbie Hide 
(World Boxing Organisation). But 
like the ghost at the banquet. Fore- 
man refuses to go away and 
instead makes semi-annual appear- 
ances to defend his "people’s cham- 
pionship” against hand-picked non- 
entities such as Crawford Grimsley 
and Lou Savarese. 

Inevitably, such a clash of advan- 
cing years and youthful ambition 
will one day result in Foreman's 
defeat, perhaps against the 
heavy-handed but fragile Shannon 
Briggs on November 22. A Briggs 
victory would leave the linear 
championship in the hands of a 
man who in 1996 was knocked out 
in three rounds by Carroll Wilson, 
whose record at the time included 
a draw with the unknown Terry 
McGroom. There comes a time 
when common sense must overule 
considerations of historical conti- 
nuity, and that, surely, would be 
such a moment. 

hi the meantime, the pretenders 
to the throne attempt like squabbl- 
ing medieval princes, to strengthen 
their claims- Holyfield and Moorer 
will clarify the picture when they 
clash in Las Vegas on November 8, 
when Holyfield - who most casual 
sports fans assume is the champion 
anyway - attempts to avenge his 
1994 loss to Moorer. 

A fight of comparable signifi- 
cance takes place today in Atlantic 
City as Lennox Lewis, of UK pass- 
part and Canadian acc ent, defends 


Countdown 



By Scott Mofrison . 
in Vancouver 


his WBC version against the wildly 
unpredictable but dangerous Pole, 
Andrew Golota. 

Given Golota’ s fearsome reputa- 
tion for dirty fighting, it is to Lew- 
is's credit that he is facing him 
rather than any of the softer 
options the division has to offer. 
But then the Englishman's credi- 
bility in American circles - which 
is where the heavyweight money is 
to be earned - is so low that he has 
to do something spectacular. 

He dreams of meeting the 
Holyfield-Moorer winner, but 
through little fault of his own has 
become a joke figure after the 
debacles of his past two title fights. 
In February the unfortunate Oliver 
McCall suffered a mental break- 
down and was led weeping from 
the ring, and then in July Henry 
Akin wanrfe, who relinquished the 
WBO title to get the Lewis fight, 
proved so reluctant to throw a 
punch that he was disqualified 
after tour rounds of inaction. 

Golota will have no such inhibi- 
tions, although the problem his 
trainers have is in persuading him 
to hit above the belt even occa- 
sionally. 


The giant Pole put Riddick Bo we 
out of the business last year whan 
he gave him two savage beatings, 
yet still managed to get himself 
disqualified both times when he 
needed only a couple of legitimate 
punches to bring knock-out victo- 
ries. Their first fight in Madison 
Square Garden in July 1996 was 
bubbling with racist undertones 
that boiled over when Golota was 
disqualified in the seventh round, 
setting off the worst riot in the 
history of the venerable arena. 

Bowe took an even worse beating 
in the re-match, and his comer 
were preparing to pull him out at 
the end of the ninth round when 
Golota hit him so flagrantly low 
that the referee was obliged to rule 
him out. Afterwards, Golota’s 
trainer Lou Duva questioned his 
fighter's sanity, but the unpalat- 
able fact is that Golota’s notoriety 
makes him a highly marketable 
commodity. 

In a less cynical .sport he would 
have been banned for life and prob- 
ably arrested, but boxing has its 
own distorted values and the pros- 
pect of him taking on a reinstated 
but unreformed Afike Tyson causes 


slavering anticipation among the 
kind of punters who would have 
taken ringside seats in the days of 
public hangings. 

Thuggery pays well, and in his 
case, the wages of sin are $2m, 
which is $5m less than Lewis's 
share of the purse but still only a 
fraction of what he could expect to 
earn as a white heavyweight cham- 
pion. This is probably the last 
sport where colour matters at the 
box office, although these days 
even the most hard-boiled Ameri- 
can fight promoter would shy away 
from using it as a marketing ploy. 
But It is there in the sub-text, ugly 


as ever. 

Even without such consider- 
ations, this is a genuinely intrigu- 
ing fight. The lingering doubt 
about the champion is whether he 
possesses the required degree of 
venom and spite; Tyson would not 
have allowed the terrified 
Akinwande to linger for almost 
five rounds, and even Holyfield, 
that most Christian of gentlemen, 
would not have shown such 
marked reluctance to put the 
bewildered McCall out of his 


misery. 


The Lewis lobby, though, are 
heartened by their man's perfor- 
mance in ontscoring fo rma- WBO 
title-holder Ray Mercer in a tough 
no-quarter battle in Madison 
Square Garden last year. 

He will need gwnflar fortitude to 
subdue Golota. For all the Pole’s 
good intentions and promises to 
behave, he is almost guaranteed to 
revert to type as soon as it 
becomes apparent that fair ff ghti-ng 
alone will not be enough to defeat 
Lewis, whose hulk matches his 
own and who is much the better 
twflm irian That has been the pat- 
tern throughout Golota’s career, 
notably hi %-ocrtfflcate wins over 
Samson Po’oba and Dannell Nic- 
holson as well as Bowe, and he will 
hardly change the formula in the 
biggest fight of his life. 

Lewis knows what to expect, and 
has prepared well in his California 
camp with trainer Emanuel Stew- 
ard. When Golota starts fouling, he 
assures us he win foul him back. 
An exciting if unedifying encoun- 
ter should ensue, with Lewis’s 
greater range and versatility carry- 
ing him through in about eight 
rounds. 


The Canadian government 
has for the second time post- 
poned implementation of its 
controversial foreign asset 
disclosure law, giving oppo- 
nents hope that the measure 
could be scraped. 

Herb Dhaliwal, the 
national revenue minister, 
announced the reporting 
requirement would be post- 
poned until 1999 pending a 
review to determine whether 
it is the most appropriate 
approach to ensure the 
proper reporting of world 
income. The government has 
said the asset reporting 
requirement would enable it 
to monitor more effectively 
taxpayers* global income, 
but opponents decried the 
measure as . an invasion of 
privacy and a possible first 
step toward asset taxation. . 

The government denied 
the rfflims and said it would 
proceed with the require- 
ment in 1999 unless Canada’s 
auditor general proposed an 
alternative measure. Under 
the previous implementation 
schedule,- taxpayers were' 
required to report invest- 
ment assets of more than 
C$100,000 (US$72,200) In the 
1996-97 tax years by April 
1998, but with the delay, tax- 
payers will only be required 
to. report foreign investment 
assets held in the 1998 tax 


: The govenunenl 
proposed that taxpayers^ 
required to report from April 

1997, but agreed to * 
year delay, saying documfiar 
tatian.had not yet beeajter 
pared. To observers, pow?.. 
ever,' the-, initial flctoy , 
seemed to be a c oo ling-off 
period during which it ' was 
hoped the issue would be fiav 
gotten. • . 

Opp osition to the measure, 
however, only seem bd^to 
-grow, led by Asian i imni -- 
-grants, the Vancouver bhsl 
ness community amd 

Onarfian Chamber of CCan- 


merce. " ^ 

The chamber, whfie red 
Ttising the legitimacy^] 


said compliance wpuUUtjfc 
costly a r u ^ difficult; “KV . a 
shotgun approach to. a 
ticular problem that could 
best be approached in a dif- 
ferent way,” said David 
Brown, a senior policy ana? 
lyst at the chamber. 

Opponents erf the measure 
suggest the government 
could adopt a more rigorous 
auditing programme ; to 
ensure . . compliance. They 
have also asked . that the 
C$100,000 threshold . be 
raised. Asian community- 
leaders in Vancouver, the 
most vociferous opponents 
of the measure, have 1 
suggested many hmmgreoxts 
returning : tq Hong Kong 
were influenced by the asset 
reporting requirement. 


By C h ristopher Parkes 
in Los Angeles 


Crime rates in California are 
falling to their lowest level 
in 40 years, says Dan Lund- 
gren, state at t or ney general 
Crediting tough sentenc- 
ing and community po licing , 
be .said murders fell more 
than 18 per cent in the first 


Nikko 

shuffle 


Exchange may have to close for a week after communications breakdown 


over 


Satellite failure hits Bombay bourse 


gangster 

payments 


By Krishna Guha in Bombay 


By Gilfian Tett in Tokyo 


Nikko Securities yesterday 
became the latest Japanese 
broker to shuffle its man- 
agement after becoming 
embroiled in a scandal over 
payments to sokaiya corpo- 
rate racketeers. 

The company said that it 
would remove Kichiro 
Takao, previously president, 
and Takya Iwasaki, previ- 
ously chairman, to atone for 
the scandal. 

They will be replaced by 
Masashl Kaneko, formerly 
vice president, and Hajime 
Imada, senior managing 
director, respectively. 

The move takes the num- 
ber of directors of Japanese 
financial companies who 
have resigned over pay- 
ments to sokaiya in recent 
months to almost 60. 

Sokaiya operate in Japan 
by demanding payments 
from companies in exchange 
for not revealing sensitive 
information about them. 

In recent months it has 
emerged that companies 
including Nomura, Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo Bank and Yamaichi 
made payments to Mr Ryu- 
ichi Koike, a well known 
sokaiya, Daiwa and Nikko 
are also being investigated 
about payments to Mr 
Koike, although they have 
not yet formally been 
charged. 

The other companies have 
all previously reshuffled 
their management How- 
ever, Nikko is the last of the 
“Big Four” brokers - 
Nomura, Daiwa, Nikko and 
Yamaichi - to have taken 
such a step. 

Consequently, the move 
fuelled expectations that 
Tokyo prosecutors were now 
preparing to press formal 
charges against the com- 
pany. 

Nomura and DEB have 
already faced administrative 
penalties over the issue, and 
officials suspect that all four 
brokers will eventually be 
punished over the case. 


India's biggest stock 
exchange, the Bombay-based 
National Stock Exchange 
(NSE), abandoned trading 
yesterday after one of its 
main communications 
satellites lost power. 

The NSE relies on the 
Insat-2D satellite to link 
remote access broker 
terminals to the central 
computer system. 

The satellite failed on 
Wednesday evening - 
hitting the stock exchange 
yesterday after members 
returned from a public 
holiday on Thursday. 


Ravi Narain, deputy 
managing director of the 
NSE, said technicians had 
managed to restore some of 
the transponders on the 
satellite, and he was "fairly 
confident” that trading 
would resume on Monday. 

However, if Insat-2D has to 
be abandoned, the exchange 
could be forced to close for 
“at least seven days” while it 
moved over to a new 
satellite with a different 
orbit. Mr Narain said this 
was a "worst case 
scenario”. 

Brokers face the prospect 
of significant disruption as 
computer staff work to 


realign trading terminals. 
Most will have to keep their 
offices open throughout the 
weekend. 

The failure of Insat-2D - 
India’s latest 

communications satellite - 
is a sharp blow to the 
National Stock Exchange, 
which prides itself on being 
more technologically 
advanced than rival Indian 
exchan ges. 

"We need a stable and 
reliable communications 
platform,” said Mr Narara. 

Ironically, the exchange 
had recently begun to 
transfer remote access 
terminals to Insat-2D last 


month, after its predecessor, 
Insat-2A, developed a 
wobble. This had disrupted 
afternoon trading. 

About half of the NSE’s 
remote terminals had been 
transferred from Insat-2A 
when the latest problems 
surfaced. 

Mr Narain said the 
exchange had ruled out 
returning to the old faulty 
satellite as it was only a 
"stop-gap solution”. 

The NSE is not free to 
move to a satellite of its 
choice. It would be 
politically unacceptable for 
the exchange to move to a 
non-Indian satellite - and in 


any case the NSE’s central 
computers are configured in 
line with the Insat 


programme. 

But the exchange 
difficulties still represent a 
blow to India’s space 
industry - which the 
government hopes holds 
great commercial po tential. 

Last week, India launched 
a low orbit satellite of its 
own design on the most 
powerful launch vehicle it 
has so far built 

Though the launch was a 
success, Indian scientists 
have since been forced to 
adjust the orbit of the 
satellite. 


six months of this year, 
accelerating a trend which 
saw klTlfng s drop 30 per cent 
in the previous three years. 

If it continued until the 
aid of this year, homicide 
rates would have fallen 40 
per cent since 1993, and ail 
crime would be down 30 per 
cent 

Overall violent crime fell 7 
per cent in the half-year, 
with a drop of more than 12 
per cant in the Los Angeles 
area. 

The trends, mirrored in 
states without tough senten- 
cing policies such as Calif- 
ornia’s “three , strikes” law 
with mandatory life sen- 
tences for three-time serious 
offenders, are expected to be 
a central issue in next year’s 
gubernatorial election. 

Federal data for 1996, 
released on Thursday, 
showed the arrest rate for 
violent juvenile offenders 
fell more than 9 - per cent 


after a decline of aSmost 3 
per cent in 1995 r- the first 
fell in seven years. * * 

- Although Mr Lundgreu a 
Republican, has not yet for- 
mally announced candi- 
dacy, he is backed by Gover- 
nor Pete Wilson, who is 
obliged by term-limit laws to 
stand down next year after 
his second period hi office- - 
Mr Lundgren was a* firm 
supporter - of now - tows, 
enacted last month, under 
which the sentences of con- 
victed criminals must be 
increased by up to 20 years if 
the . crime was .committed 
while In possession of a gum _ 
Even critics of such tough 
policies have conceded that 
the decline in Californian 
crime rates appears-to be the 
fastest in the US, accelerat- 
ing since the introduction of 
“three strikes” in 1991. . . 

However, a' national jus- 
tice reform group claimed 
this week that the ■ state’s 
rpmp policy was in "crisis”. 
-Assessed in terms of costs, 
crime and Imprisonment 
rates, California had the ‘ 
worst record in the US, - 
acctoding.to the. Justice Fel- 
lowship. ’ 


The' group said. California 
could safely release 4ft. per 
cent of Its 154,000 prisoners. 


Whisky tax cut in Japan lifts retailers’ spirits 


Gwen Robinson assesses the likely impact of a 
WTO ruling that this week forced the price of 
Scotch closer into line with that of local liquor 


F or legions of Japan’s 
hard-working salary- 
men. the greatest 
social lubricant is a concoc- 
tion known as mizutaari - 
one part whisky to five, six 
or even seven parts water. It 
is the life-blood of an office 
ritual known as hashigo 
sum, “doing the ladder”, or 
bar-crawling. 

Most nights of the week in 
Tokyo’s swanky entertain- 
ment di stri c t s of Ginza and 
Akasaka, businessmen in 
twos and threes can be seen 
staggering out of one dis- 
creet-lnn king basement bar 
into another. 

In surroundings which 
invariably feature crimson 
velvet sofas, gaady mirrors 
and giggling hostesses, they 
flirt, croon into karaoke 
machines and drink gallons 
of rnfzutaari. 

Any seff-respecting salary- 
man has at least one or two 
regular bars where he keeps 
a bottle with his name on it. 
The bottle invariably con- 
tains whisky. Depending 
upon his level of seniority, 
the price of that bottle could’ 
range from Y10,000 ($83) to 
Y200.000 or more for top- 
grade whiskies and cognacs. 
In one night of such frolic, a 


small group might go 
through two or three bottles. 

In the big-spending 1980s 
Japanese companies will- 
ingly covered entertainment 
expenses for employees of 
middle rank and upward. 
But corporate largesse dried 
up in the aftermath of 
Japan's speculative bubble 
era. One of the biggest casu- 
alties was the vast dub and 
bar Industry. Another was 
whisky sales, which have 
fallen steadily since 1989. 


F rom Thursday, how- 
ever, whisky prices 
have plunged as a 
result of the World Trade 
Organisation's ruling 
against Japan’s liquor taxes. 
Taxes on whisky were cut by 
44 per cent and set for far- 
ther reductions, while those 
on the local spirit, shochu, 
underwent the first of three 
increases to bring ft into line 
with whisky tax by 200L 
The result will lower the 
price of a decent bottle of 
whisky- from about Y2.800 
($23) to Y2^40 ($19). in an 
increasingly price-conscious 
country. Japanese liquor 
retailers have predicted a 
whisky boom. 

The Scotch Whisky Associ- 


ation, which ranks Japan 
the fourth largest export 
market, has bailed the WTO 
ruling as a triumph and 
expects whisky sales to 
increase this year for the 
first tirnw in eight years. 

Japanese television has 
been full of images of people 
queueing outside liquor dis- 
count shops to buy whisky. 
Every liquor discount chain 
has rushed to launch whisky 
campai g ns , while many bars 
and clubs have arranged spe- 
cial promotions. Promotional 
whisky posters adorn train 
carriages and billboards. The 
big whisky distributors, 
meanwhile, are offering lot- 
tery tickets with every pur- 
chase, for the chance to win 
everything from BMW cars 
to overseas holidays. Natu- 
rally, bars and clubs are hop- 
ing a revival in whisky- 
drinking will boost falling 
patronage and salflq 

But some industry repre- 
sentatives - as well as drink- 
ers — wonder if the expecta- 
tions have been overhyped. 

“WeTe still expecting the 
whisky market to decline 
this year," said Paul 
Maguire, marketing manager 
of Jardine Wines and Spirits, 
the biggest foreign importer 



Tokyo's Ginza district where bars are unlikely to cut the cost of bottles of whisky 


of wine and spirits to Japan. 
The current media and mar- 
keting blitz, however, will 
pay off next year, when Jar- 
dine’s and big Japanese 
whisky producers such as 
Santary and Nikka expect a 
modest increase in sales, he 
added. 

But the increases will be 
mainly in liquor stare sales 
rather than in bars and res- 
taurants, said Mr Maguire. 
Surveys taken In the fast few 
days show that most bars, 
large and small, have no 


intention of lowering their 
whisky prices. 

Salarymen may be encour- 
aged to buy an extra bottle 
from a discounter to savour 
at home. But whisky is fac- 
ing a growing image prob- 
lem amid the shift among 
Japanese drinkers to wine 
and cocktails. Tastes have 
diversified rapidly, particu- 
larly among the young, and. 
wine has made great inroads 
into the Japanese market. ' 

With the exception of 
bourbon, which lias gained a 


following among - young 
people, whisky has a staid 
image rooted in Ginza 
hostess, bars and salaryman 

gathering s. 

At Milk, one , of Tokyo’s 
hottest clubs, Han-paa-rocku, 
LW_ Harper bourbon on fee 
is , one of the trendiest 
drinks, said Lull Shioi, of 
Era -International, which, 
runs Milk and g chain nf 
other bars and dubs.- 

Industry analysts believe' 
further whisky sales will, 
come at the expense of stio- 


chu,a. cheap, distilled clear 
spirit; made .from grain or:, 
potato. To compete head to 
head, Suntory and other Jap- 

- anese companies have 
brought out cheaper whis- 
kies retailing at about Y1.000 
per bottle. * 

The looming whisky price 
war has a potential down- 
side: it may harm wbfeiafc 
status in Japanese society, 
where it ranks highly ,a§jiis 

gift an office weaker ndp^.i 
present to the boss- ; „•«£) . 

Far the same reason^tlfe- 
bottom-end brands baVe;^ 
ready niche market ln.^ti^ 

growing popularity 

ka r anike “boxes” andtradget 
enter tainme nt venues*. A A 
karaoke box is. a tiny, 

proofed corn pa Y- tnn a nt , 1 htfg 

enough for aix to iO people , 
to jfqunge oh couches^ 

. and .drink. Some of the 

- larger karaoke . 

more than 30 an.40.suchjpmnr ' 
partments r - available^ for as 
little - as Y4.00G for four 
horns. 1 . 7 . . .' ' r ; 

These . establishments 
make their maneyon drinks, 
food and service .charges. 

. Bui .fierce competition has 
; led to the intirodnetiqn^of 
” nomihodai camp aigns: ail 
• you can drink' for. Alfmfted - 
. period pf time. . That, ii turh* ' 
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end of the ■whisky’ •.market. : 
“At .that end; it's aB aboat 
how inexpensive drihfcs can 
.be," said Mr Maguire. £ ■■ 
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Dillons-H gpi iiicks venture prompts rival Waterstone’s to bring forward launch date 

Book chains open 1.4m-title online shop 


^AficeRawsthom 

and Hammlrlre, the book 

cnainA,;^iiait.to taun<& art internet 

^°kstore on Monday selling more 
than L4m titles. 

The venture's debut, originally 
scheduled -for ; September but 
delayed because of technical prob- 
lems, hag prompted rival Water- 
stones -to boring' forward the intro-- 
auctibrroftts new online bookstore 
by several ’weeks. 

It will now launch at the end of 
this month. 

^Meanwhile, the Internet Book- 
shop, the UK’s biggest specialist 
online bookseller, is. waiting to see 


how publishers respond to its 
decision to sell the US editions of 
books, some of which are also 
available . in Britain. at 
heavy discounts from its internet 
site. 

Online bookselling is a test-grow- 
ing business in North America, 
where books are amon g the most 
popular products purchased by 
mail order from the internet. 
Recently, the US-based internet 
book retailers, such as Amazon and 
Bames & Noble, have experienced 
a steep increase in sales to UK con- 
sumers. 

Growing competition from the 
US sites, which discount the prices 


of any book sold online by up to 40 
per cent, has prompted UK book 
retailers to accelerate their online 
plans. 

DDlons, part of the EMI Group, 
has joined forces with Hammicks, 
the children's bods chain and two 
other ; specialist booksellers - 
Peters and the PC Bookshop - to 
introduce The Book Place, an inter- 
net bookstore that goes nnlma on 
Monday. 

The launch has already been res- 
cheduled twice because of techni- 
cal difficulties in putting informa- 
tion about the titles to be sold into 
the database. 

Dillons said that those problems 


have been resolved, and about 1.4m 
books, all UK editions, will be 
available at full price from The 
Book Place. 

Waterstone's intends to be more 
aggressive in its assault on the 
online market. 

The experimental internet book- 
shop with 90.000 titles - now run 
from its Bath branch - will be 
expanded this month to offer 1 . 2 m 
books. 

Alan Giles, the managing direc- 
tor, said Waterstone's had not yet 
finalised its pricing policy but did 
not exclude the possibility of dis- 
counting to compete ag ains t the 
US sites. 


Initially, the Waterstone’s site 
will sell only UK editions, but 
early next year about 400,000 US 
editions are likely to be added to 
the range. 

Waterstone's is now in talks with 
UK book publishers regarding the 
sale of US books. The Internet 
Bookshop has started selling them 
without consultation, in spite of 

the risk of becoming embroiled in a 

legal battle. 

It is not yet clear whether selling 
the US editions of books, which 
also have UK editions, represents a 
breach of UK copyright law. There 
has yet to be a test case on the 
issue. 


Film industry focuses 
on distribution scene 


"The difficulty of secur- . 
mg domestic distribu- 
tion for home-grown 
movies in a market domi- 
nated by Hollywood subsid- 
iaries' isone of the thorniest 
issues ‘facing the UK film 
industry! - 

Distribution has long been 
recognised as one of the 
industry’s weaknesses. The 
crux of -the' problem is that 
US-owned distributors, such 
as Warner Bros and 20th 
Century Fox, tend to concen- 
trate on pictures produced 
by their Hollywood parent 
companies. There are also 
very few UK-owned compa- 
nies to distribute films 'from 
independent 'producers. 

“By far the hardest part of 
producing a British film is 
finding UK distribution,” 
says Marc Samnelson, pro- 
ducer of Wilde, the forthcom- 
ing film of Oscar Wilde’s life.. 

The situation worsened 
last month when Carlton, 
the media group, announced 


The dominance 
of Hollywood 
subsidiaries poses 
problems, says 

Alice Rawsthorn 

it was folding the UK distri- 
bution business it acquired 
from Rank thin spring. 

Although the old Rank 
regime was criticised as 
being staid. Carlton’s with- 
drawal leaves First Indepen- 
dent and Entertainment as 
the only two sizeable UK- 
owned operations. 

A cluster of smaller com- 
panies - such as Artificial 
Eye and Metro Tartan - spe- 
cialise' in art house distribu- 
tion, but they cannot afford 
the marketing investment 
needed to attract wider audi- 
ences. 

The weakness of the distri- 
bution sector comes into 


Offices 
raided in 
forex 



By Clay Harris . 

Ui s'.VCji junj.-c'j" 1 /: 

SWlss - companies asSooifrtfcid 
with a UK foreign exchange 
dealer have hear raided as 
part of a three-country inves- 
tigation into high-risk cur- 
rency trading schemes that 
have cost European inves- 
tors millions of pounds. 

The- companies include 
CDC Management, a Swiss 
company to: which Stephen 
Wheatley acted as a “consul- 
tants, according to testi- 
mony in a ffigh Court case 
in London last year. 

Mr. Wheatley, 34, is also a 
director of Soyereign 
(Forex) r a UK currency trad- 
ing company now in liquida- 
tion. and under investigation 
by the Serious Fraud Office. 

The SFQ said yesterday: 
H A number of, forex compa- 
nies are being investigated 
by the Swiss, Danish and 
British authorities. This led 
to the SFO and the Metropol- 
itan Police cooperating with 
searches conducted on Tues- 
day in Geneva.” 

The SFO investigation cen- 
tres on three companies: 
Sovereign, Euro Currency 
Corporation and Sterling 
Foreign Exchange.,, Their 
London offices were raided 
by the SFQ and the Metro- 
politan Police fraud squad in 
July 1996. 

Sovereign Cleared cnr- 
renby trhdes fat- Euro Cur- 
rency and Starling, the High 
Court was told last October 
during a legal action by the 
Securities and Investments 
Board, the chief City regula- 
tor, against Scandex Capital 
Management, another 
deftmet currency trader. 

Scandex, which operated 
from Copenhagen, con- 
tracted out much of its back 
office to CDC. CDC also 
acted as a counter party to 
some of Scandex’s currency 
trades. Although its sole 
director was also a director 

of Euro Currency, Scandex 

itself is not • the subject of 
any criminal investigation. 

When Sovereign entered 
voluntary liquidation in 
June. CDC was listed as its 
largest single creditor, bang 
owned £600,000 ($972,000). 
Then, Mr Wheatley gave his 
address as 118 rue du Rhtae, 
the address of the CDC 
premises raided this weefc 

In Copenhagen, chief 
superintendent Bent Han- 
sen, head of the police fraud 
squad, said Danish officers 
had participated In the 
Geneva searches as part of 
*h*dr investigation into Nor- 
dex Denmark, a company 
which he estimated had been 
responsible for losses of at 
least DKrl50m ($22.3Sm). 
•Danish authorities closed 
Nontax in August last year. 


Publisher 
defiant 
on Diana 
biography 

By Clay Harris 

TheTJK publisher of Andrew 
Morton’s revised and reviled 
biography of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, said yesterday 
that distribution of more 
than 100.000 copies was pro- 
ceeding as planned in spite 
of the threat of legal acticm. 

The statement by Michael 
0*Mara came as the Princess 
of Wales’s office confirmed 
that legal opinion was being 
sought. Diana, Her True 
Story - In Her Own Words, 
due to be published on Mon- 
day but already on sale In 
central London, contains 
transcripts of tape record- 
ings made by her. 

The executors of Diana's 
will - her mother, Frances 
Sband Kydd, and sister, 
Lady Sarah McCorquodale - 
had hinted that legal action 
was forthcoming. 

The Spencer family was 
also reported to be “very 
distressed and saddened” by 
the publication. 

Mr Morton said he did not 
thinlt Diana’s executors had 
a case. “There are no legal 
grounds at alL A lot of the 
material has already been 
published,” he said. 

“She co-operated folly 
throughout this exercise. 
She spoke on tape. It’s her 
voice. It is a seamless tran- 
script of - what, she - had to 
say.: These tapes are my 
copyright. They are physi- 
cally my property." 

WH Smith, the UK’s big- 
gest book retailer, said it 
had been given legal clear- 
ance by the publisher to dis- 
tribute the book. 

Acknowledging that the 
issue was sensitive, the com- 
pany skid: “We .generally 
want to give our customers 
what they want. There is 
rtproftnfl for .the book and 
therefore we will be selling 
It* It would neither pro- 
mote tbe book nor hide it 
away. 

WH Smith said it had 
received a large, but not 
unprecedented, number of 
advance orders for the book. 
“It’s no Candle in. the Wind," 
it said. 

Elton John's tribute disc 
has sold more than 26m 
copies worldwide, making it 
the second biggest selling 
single of all time, after Bing 
Crosby's White Christmas. 

Trevor Rees-Jones, the 
only survi v o r of the Paris 
car crash, returned to the 
UK yesterday in a helicopter 
owned by Mdhamed Fayed, 
his employer and tether of 
Dodi, Diana's companion, 
who was also killed. Mr 
Rees-Jones, 29, was Dodi 
Fayed’s bodyguard. He will 
continue to receive medical 
treatment 


focus at a time when produc- 
tion is flourishing. The num- 
ber of UK-produced films 
reached a 15-year high of 114 
in 1996. 

The industry is now bask- 
ing in tbe commercial suc- 
cess of The Full Monty and 
Bean. Nil By Mouth. Gary 
Oldman's directorial debut, 
has attracted critical acclaim 
along with A Life Less Ordi- 
nary, from the makers of 
Trainspotting. 

But fears are growing that 
the industry's revival could 
be curtailed if a significant 
number of independently 
produced films fail to secure 
cinema distribution. 

There are some encourag- 
ing signs. The success of The 
Full Monty, produced and 
distributed by Fox, might 
persuade other US studios to 
finance British films. 

Similarly, other foreign 
investors are following Poly- 
Gram, the Dutch entertain- 
ment group, by diversifying 



into UK distribution, as Alli- 
ance, the fianariian film com- 
pany, did last week. 

the long-term prospects 
for the UK c inema market 
are robust. Admissions, hav- 
ing already doubled in the 
past decade, are expected to 
rise from 132m last year to 
130m in 2000, as dozens of 
multiplexes open. 

However, the Arts Council 
and the culture ministry’s 
policy review group are both 
aware of the need to make it 


easier for UK films to find 
well-capitalised distributors. 

One option could be to 
make National Lottery funds 
available to distributors, or 
producers, who might apply 
for contributions towards 
promotional costs. Another 
initiative would be to 
encourage local multiplexes 
to dedicate at least one 
screen to UK films. 

“There’s no point in mak- 
ing great films. If no one 
gets to see them,” says Stew- 


art 'nil, chairman of tbe film 
review group and president 
international of PolyGram’s 
film division, which will dis- 
tribute Wilde in the UK. 

• The popularity of Men At 
Black, Bean and The Lost 
World pushed cinema admis- 
sions in August to their 
highest level for any month 
since 1971, according to fig- 
ures from the Cinema Adver- 
tising Association. An aver- 
age of 3.89m tickets were 
purchased each week. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Indonesia arms 
deals approved 

The government has approved ll defence contracts to 
Indonesia in tbe past few weeks, it emerged last night, in 
a move that threatens to fuel the continuing debate over 
its “ethical” foreign policy. The first official reference to 
the contracts was made in a letter yesterday from Lord 
GUnton-Davis. the trade minister, to Ann Clywd, a Labour 
MP and critic of the arms industry. It says that between 
May 2, the day Labour became the governing party, and 
September 25, ll licences for defence-related equipment 
were issued and four refused. 

Last week on the eve of the Labour party annual confer- 
ence, the Foreign Office announced that three contracts - 
thought to be associated with the four applications 
referred to in the letter - had been blocked. The move 
was conveyed by officials close to Robin Cook, foreign sec- 
retary, as evidence of the government’s commitment to an 
ethical foreign policy. But no mention was made of oth- 
ers. 

The trade department said last night: “The contracts 
were approved by tbe DTI on the recommendation of the 
Foreign Office and the Ministry of Defence in the light of 
the new guidelines." Jimmy Bums 

■ AIRLINES 


Airport offers to pay for US link 

Prestwick airport, near Glasgow, is offering £5m ($8.1m) 
to any airline prepared to maintain Scotland's direct air 
link with the US. Matthew Hudson, the airport's chair- 
man, described the move as a patriotic Scottish gesture 
after tbe decision last month by British Airways to end 
flights to New York from Glasgow airport, Prestwick’s 
rivaL BA said the Glasgow-New York route had lost £7m 
over three years. Mr Hudson said the attempt to lure 
transatlantic carriers to Prestwick was linked to last 
month's overwhelming vote in favour of a Scottish parlia- 
ment But he admitted that by paying airlines £lm a year 
for five years, Prestwick would be giving up most of its 
profits from the proposed routes. Michael Skapinker 

■ SERVICE SECTOR 


Growth eases but still strong 

The UK service industry continued to show robust growth 
last month, although its pace of increase has eased, 
according to the latest survey of the sector released yes- 
terday. The Chartered Institute of Purchasing and Supply 
said its index of service business activity for September 
was 56.4. seasonally-adjusted. An index figure above 50 
indicates an expansion, while a reading below 50 implies a 
contraction. The pace of growth has slowed considerably 
since its May peak of &L2. Richard Adams 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


CALL FOR TENDERS 
IN PURCHASING THE ASSETS OF 
“P.RAPANAKIS BROS SA” OF 
ASPROPYRGOS ATTtKJS GREECE 
ETHNIKI KEPHALEOU S-A-, Administration ot Assets and Liabilities, of 9a 
Chryssoapflotte si a Srr., Athena 10560, Greece, in its capacity as Liquidator ol 
"P.RAPANAKIS BROS SA*. a company artth Its registered office in Athens, 
Greece, (the ’Company'}, presently under space! Bquidatfon according to the 
previsions ot Article 46a ol Law 189211990. by virtue ot Decision 2148/173.1997 
at ttie Athens Court of Appeal 

announces a call for tenders 
tor the sale of the assets, as single entity, ol the oorqpany described below. 

BHIEF INFORMATION 
The Company was established In 19B1 and became a SA. In 1984. lb activities 
include the i mpo rta tion and BXandatdtzaOon of fresh and frozen man! and Bah. Oi 
17A1997 the Company was placed rmder special liquidation. 

ASSETS OFFERS) FOR SALE 

1. A plant in Lakfca- Hard (11. Monies Sl) the area ol which amounts to 22^72 
sq.ui. appr ox imately, located outside the city planning area. This includes 
bufldngs the total area of which amouds to 6,91 g sqjn. approximately and H Is 
'leased to "RAPANAK1S BROS LTD* unti 2003. attwugh the validly of the lease 
is befog chaflenged. Legal proceedings are panting. 

2. Two a tfloMng plots of land on the New Athans-Corirah National Road, the total 
area of which amounts 29.500 oqjn. approx.. tnctocDng an old building and a 
chimney. These are Id be Included In the cky pfenning area. 

The assete being sold also faefada the conpany’s registered name as wen as any 
other item betongmg to II The Company's machinery and vehicles have been 
sold to ’RAPANAKIS LTD", although validity or the sale contract is being 
dnlenged. Legal proceedings are pendtag. 

SALE PROCEDURE 

The Company's assets wffl be sold by any of Public Auction In accordance with 
the prov isi ons ot Article 46a of Lwr 1892/1990, (as stppiementod by art. 14 ol 
L2000/1991 and subsequently amended) and the terms set out In the call lor 
tenders tor the sale of the above assets, to be published In the Greek and foreign 
press on the dates provided by tow. 

OEEBBNG MEMORANDUM - RJRTHEH INFORMATION: 

Interested parties may obtain the Ottering Memorandum In respect of the 
Company and its assets upon signing a ConddentfaBty Agreement. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE AUCTION 

1. The Auction shafl take place to accor da nce wkh the provisions of article 46a ol 
Law 1892/1990 (as sipptenwnted by article 14 of Law 200091 and subsequently 
amended), the terms and conditio ns set forth herein and the "Terms and 
ContSUons ot Sato" contained in the Offering Memorandum. Such provnfons and 
other terms and conditions shall apply Irrespectively of whether they are 
mentioned herein or noL Subrntaslon of btotfing offers shafl mean acceptance of 
such provisions and other terms and conditions. 

2. Btodtoa Otters: interested parties are hereby Invited to submit btndtog othns. 
not hwr than Monday. November 3rd. 1997. 1200 hours to the Athena. Notary 
Pubic Mr George Stefanakos, 39, Akadflmtos SL Athens Tfefc +30-1 -6450422, Fax 
No. +30-1-64.50.4Z!L 

Offere should expressly state the offered price and the detafled terms ot payment 
(In cash or Instalmanls, mentioning the number ol instalments, the elates thereat 
and the proposed annual Interest tale. H any). In the event of not Epecftyfog; a) 
the way ot payment, b) whether the credtod amount shall bear interest and d Ihe 
interest rats, then 4 shall respectively be (teemed that a) the offered price Is 
payable upon execution ot the sale contract b) tire amount erected shafl beer no 
interest and c) interest rate shefl be the legal rate to tome from time to time. In al 
cases where the credited amount beam interest, this shafl be ca lc ul ated In 
natation to the outstanding amount and shafl be payable on the dales of paymer* 
ot each Instalment. Binding offers submitted laier than the above date shall 
neither be accepted nor considered. The offers shall be binding until ttie 
acteteretion. Subfltesion of offers in favour of a thhd party to be nontinated at e 
later stage shafl be accepted under die condition that express mention Is made to 
-ttte respect upon submtsstan and that the offeror shafl give a personal guararfee 
in favour of such third petty far the compflance of ths obflgations deriving (mm the 
Bale wnre n cf- 

3. Lentara ot Guarantee: Binding often must be accompanied by a Letter of 
Guarentee to»«i to accord a nce with the sample Letter of Guarantee contained 
fat the Offering Memorandum, by a bank togafly operating to Greece, to remain 
va8d until ths adjucficafion. The amount of rhe Letter of Guarantee must be DRS. 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION (100.000.000.-). Letters of Guarantee shell be 
relumed ate the ad)udlcation. 

4. Stom feffkw Bindtag often together with the Letters of Guarantee shafl be 
submitted to sealed opaque envelopes. 

5. Envelopes containing the binding offers shafl be unseated by the above 
mentioned Notary Pubfc in his office, on Monday, November 3rd, 1997, 14.00 
hours, Any party having duly submitted a binding offer shafl be entitled to attend 
and sign tiw deed attesting the unsaalng ol the binding otters. 

6. As Mghest biddm shafl be considered the participant, whose offer wO be 
Judged by errefitas representing over 51% ot the claims against the Company 
(the -creditors"), upon recommendation by the Liquidator, to be hi the beat 
Internets of el fte <s«*tore of the Company, far Che pupoees of evahatton, an 
offer to be (Bid to InstalfliertiB shall be assessed on flw baste of its preserti vatoe 

to be calculated by employing a 1 B*> annual discount Merest rate. 

7. The Liquidator shafl glvs written notice to the highest bidder to appear on ihe 

yH pi y« irmnTinrmd therein and execute thecontradof sate in accordance 
with the terms contained in his blncflng offer antltor any other improved Kins, 
wttich may bo suggested by the Gredtars and agreed upon. In tee event ol the 
highest bidder not complying wthsuch obSgalfon, tha Letter of Guarantee shafl 
be forfaited as a penalty. Atflutfication than bo deemed to take effect upon 
execution of the contract of sale. 

8. Afl costs and expenses of any nature, Induding any tax (such as VAT.), 
duties, custom duties, any charges fa favour of tha stele Of thW parties, which 

- — • — ‘h reaped 


sate, thesatoMrtraGt itawefl as any other ad prior or subsequent to the bareier 
of assetashril be exclusively bone by the purchaser. 

9 The Liquidator and the Creditors shall have no liability nor obligation 
whatsoever towards the participants In fetation a the evataaifan at the offers or 
the appointment of tha Ugliest bidder or any dacteion to repeal oreancei toe 
Auction or any dadskm whateoewr In connection wtth 
Auction. The Uqwlaior or the Creditors shafl have no Uafafltty for any legal or 
ar-hufi defects of the assets. Submission ot bfndftig offers shall not create any 
right lor the adjudication nor the participants shafl acquire any or 

elafcn tom thfe Cafl and/or thalr participation to the Auction agaJrwt the U^utoior 

andtefteCredtore far any reason whatsoever. 

10. Tffc Cal has been drafted In Greek and translated into English. In any evert, 
the Greek version shafl prevail 

tn order to obtain a copy of the Offering Memorandum and any 

please comae* fte Liquidator "Elhnid Kephateou SA 

and UatAfos". 8a ChtyssospiBofosls St Athens 10560. Greece. TeL. +30-1- 

3211434-7, fax.: +30-1*321.79.05 (attention ot Mrs. Maria Frangates). 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNmES 

REAOBS ARE RECOaBCBI TO BES APPROPRUTE 
PHOFeSSKMAL BEFORE EKTB0NG BUD COMSTHBiTB 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


Investment in Swiss real estate 

Starting October 1, 1997 
major legal reform to remove long-standing j 
barriers to foreign investors 
* Income properties net-return 5,2 to 5,84b 
Tax exemptions (Mortgage at 4,5%) 

To know more about : 

• advantages • procedure ■ possibilities 

Ask for our detailed brochure. 

We will be pleased to send it to you at no cost. 


FOR SALE 


FTSE-100 

Foil and complete Synergy 


Index Options 

technical analyst 


Software. 

(advanced Gann, optimisation 


Available far l-ioen+ing. Own 

etc) Second hand copy in 


Fund currently in opaatim. Ideal 

perfect condition. 


tor Stockbrokers. Fund Managers 
wd Private Individuals. No real 

Offer* around £550, 


time data required. Simple to use. 

new price £1500 + VAT. 


fifteen ntinoteeperday. 

01620 860958 


Ring far details. 

Anglo Securities Ltd. 

InteUigeai Trading Systems 


01519320000 


SOCTETE PRTVEE DE GERANCE 

36, ratne de ChSne * 1208 Geneva 
Tel. (4122) 849 65 50 * Fax (4122) 849 61 04 
Internet : hnpJAvwwjpg.cb 
E-mail ; spgdirec@spg.ch 

LEADING FVLLSERMCE REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY IN GENEVA. 


Well Established 

MOSCOW BROKER 

seeks preliminary calks 

with London broker interested in the potential offered by 
Russian and Ukrainian equity/debt markets with a view to 
possible co- opera tion/TV. 

Please contact: CIS. Direct Ltd. 

TH: 0411 077570 
Fwu 8181 544 5475 


The World’s bca Stock 
Market investors make decisi cos 
worth more than 

$1 BILLION EVERY 
YEAR WITH METASTOCK 
FOR WINDOWS. 

Join than now - FREE information 
pack & demo from Trendline 
01707 661 717 £u £64296 
“This is, baroooe. the best technical 
analysis p rogra m you can get" 

~ On Computers 

“..a remarkable achievement" - 
UChmmcle 

“brings a whole new meaning to 
comprehensive techni ca l analysis" 
FOV/ magazine. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


• Dtgltel SwRcNnglFBmr 
Qnte IbiM 

• AT&T teKtOthar Networks 
■Um from HooM,OfBca, 


FRANCHISING 


iSUB 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

• Porttoflo management 

• 3 years' historical data 

• Real time prices 

• AFX teal time news 

• FT headfeies and articles 

• Company reports 

• On-One share dealing 

• Plus personal finance 
Ptos Internet and e-mail 

Discover the benefits of Infbtrada 
call 0800 226600 Of 

0121 717 3804 to request your 
free CD copy ot infotrade software 
Infotrade Ltd is regulated by the 
Securities & Futorea Authority 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time &. End-of-Day 

http://www.indexia.co.nk 

Three powerful Real-time & End-of- 
Day Tec hni cal Analysis systems to 
choose from; 

Real-time using Plead, Pc Market- 
Eye. Reuters, DBC Signal. BIS. 
CEEFAX ft Sky Text 
or 

End-of-day using a variety of 
OCHLVdao feeds ESI, CWFeed, 
SiockDau, CS1 

INDEXIA Research, 121 High 
Street Bcr-Uunasted HP4 2DJ, UK 
TeL 01442 8780 L5 
Fax: 01442 876834 


■24 Hour Customer Sendee 
Caff i te rator M aw low fftti e n I 

Tel: 1.206.284.8600 
Fax: 1^0&27H0009 

Unea open 24 hours! 
TlwOfefcwf 

fallback 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SMALL HOLIDAY 
TOUR OPERATOR 

spedaferig In camping 
hefidaysln France. Idghtsufteeml-retiied 
FiancopNa. Vttte kx Bn B5477, 
Fironoal Tinea, 0» Sadwrark &idpe. 
London SEigtfl. 


Sandwiches and Salads 
TT»Workfs#1 Submarine 
Sandwich Franchise* 
•Low Start-llp Costs 
•Simple Operation 
•Over 12,700 Restaurants 
in 59 Countries 

and 



Fw Franchise and Devetopnem 


Cal the USA Headquarters 
1-2QM77-4281 
foe 1-203-876-6688 
Write: 325 Bic Drive 
HSbrd,CT 06460 USA 
e-mat fra nc h cc Ssubyayjoni 
tiOQ$wnks\imixm 

Mho 

Ik 


l \IVI RS\I MBKM 
\l)l)-l\ TOOLKITS 

LAI. \CH Ol- VERSION' 


Ho Artribags VtaOj Tam Struetm* 
■PoitWto SendtMty Analysis* 
Huffi Asset Horae Carlo Analyriar 
IMBRM provide the most widely need 1 
{analytical toofWs. financial calcu lalcre, 
advanced derivative portfolio analysers, 
source code, consultancy and riakj 
management training. Fully Integrated! 
with Excel, Visual Bade, C and C++. 
Uamdotih Banfetf H* Management 
(Ftoancta! Systems Software (F8S) Lid) 
Estabtohed lees - lOflOO usees gwaiy 
[Wamforti Court, Ihrogmarton Straa* 
London EC2N2AT 
|Tefc +44171-6282007 
+44171-6282008 
■8: f38@mbrmxoai 


Appointments Advertising 


appears In the UK edition every Monday, Wednesday & Thursday 
and In the international edition every Friday. 

. For further inform a tion please call: 

Kail Loynton on +44 0171 B73 3694 


FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, 

BONDS, DERIVATIVES 
AND NEWS 

Tenfore provides global real-time 
financial data efined to your PC af 
the lowest possible cost Our 
Windows platform facilitates 
seamless Interlacing with other 
Windows applications. 

Avafisbte across Einpe 
Rnd usm wvnrJanforettteoA 
CBflTenforeon 
+44(0)1714054541 


KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Now you can model your 
business processes and check 
your costs! 

KAISHA Modeler Pro Is an 
easy to usa Activity Based 
Coafing/Managamenttool tor 
Wtndows95 and NT. 
Superb graphical interlace and 
fuDy supported by NEC. 
Download a free demo from 
wwvrJcalsho-tecxnm or 
e-mafl: glong@fcalsh»4ecxofli 
for delate. 


Trade The M Edoe‘ 


wid The Sock Marba Softer 

h'a ail] tbu 90% of Option* Jt Fmm 

tnden lote. haaeaeri to Jototng *e 
103- who win? We cm help. 

t/aOc any who fall tea raft, 
WHUSrad 

Wsgire you jxtAcn winning mwe^ra far 
• Optim Mating & Spreads 
■ ThKfing Rmvn£ Opoom 
• TYading Equities 
Fur ihce copy Audited 

send large smuy ed SAE kk 
SoHe 527, 2 OM Bromptoa Rood, 
Louden 5W73DQ 


To advertise on this 
page please 
contact 

Paul Meakins 

Tel: +44 171 873 3218 
Fax 444 171 873 3098 
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New Labour, 
old heroes 


In the course of his address to 
the Labour party conference 
this week, Tony Blair revealed 
himself as an intriguing kind of 
closet liberal. His heroes, he 
said, were not just Ernie Berio, 
Nye Sevan and Attlee, They 
were also Keynes, Beveridge 
and Lloyd George. What clues 
might this offer to the nature of 
the radicalism he claims to 
espouse? 

Of this Liberal triumvirate, 
Lloyd George offers the most 
interesting predictive potential 
Mr Blair’s landslide victory in 
May has been compared to 
Campbell Bannennan's Liberal 
victory in 1906, which paved the 
way for a period of radical 
reform. Lloyd George's People’s 
Budget of 1909, which was 
thrown out by the House of 
Lords, was the pivotal measure. 
If Mr Blair was able this week 
to warn un-elected peers to 
behave themselves aver consti- 
tutional reform, it was thanks 
to the legacy of Lloyd George 
and the Parliament Act of 1911. 

Nor are the two periods with- 
out economic parallels. The eco- 
nomic inheritance of the 
in-coming Liberal administra- 
tion in 1906 was superb. While 
subsequent historians have 
been deeply preoccupied with 
Britain's lagging growth rate 
and its failure to match German 
technological advance, the 
country was still the richest, in 
terms of per capita income, in 
the world. It was also the only 
truly global power, albeit with 
problems of imperial over- 
stretch. 

While Mr Blair accepts, with a 
certain wlstfulness, the impassi- 
bility of recapturing Britain’s 
former hegemony, he can at 
least boast a better economic 
inheritance than awaits most 
incoming prime ministers. 
Whether measured in terms of 
growth, inflation, fiscal sound- 
ness or the level of unemploy- 
ment, Britain is performing weD 
against its main competitors. 

But here is the nib. If the 
hangover after Kenneth 
Clarke’s pre-electoral pump- 
priming proves modest by past 
standards, it will chiefly reflect 
the Tory radicalism of the 1980s. 
It is thanks to Margaret 
Thatcher that the labour mar- 
ket Is so docile. And one of the 
starting points of the Thatcher 
government's labour market 
reforms was precisely their 
attack on the privileged position 
of the unions originally 
entrenched in the Trade Dis- 
putes Act of 1906. 

Thatcher agenda 

The irony of Mr Blair’s posi- 
tion is that 21st century radical- 
ism in economic and social 
affairs will be substantially 
about taking the Thatcher 
agenda further and undoing the 
work of his three Liberal 
heroes. The reason the People's 
Budget was rejected by the 
Lords was, after all, that pen- 
sion and other welfare commit- 
ments were financed by higher, 
redistributive taxation. 

Keynes and Beveridge, in 


their different ways, planted the 
intellectual policy mile- 
stones on the path that led inex- 
orably to public spending top- 
ping 40 per cent of gross 
domestic product. The problem 
today, as Mr Blair’s pre-election 
commitments' on taxing and 
spending acknowledged, is that 
the burden of redistributive tax- 
ation falls on a much wider pro- 
portion of the population. 

He would nbti of course, wish 
to turn the clock back towards 
1906, when public spending was 
only 13 per cent of GDP, any 
more than hie would like the 
pound to return to DM20. How- 
ever, he does believe that the 
government's present share of 
national income is about as 
high as taxpayers are prepared 
to tolerate. 

Financial discipline 

His commitment to sound 
money and low inflation rules 
out increased borrowing and, in 
the long run, devaluation. So 
his lecture on “hard choices” at 
the party conference reflects a 
19th century view of fiwaneinl 
discipline - albeit from a differ- 
ent starting point. 

In foreign policy, meanwhile, 
Mr Blair's vision is of Britain as 
a leader in the world. That may 
be a tenable aspiration, but it 
also entails finding a leading 
role in the European Union. Mr 
Blair has a vision for Europe 
which includes free trade, high 
levels of employment, and dem- 
ocratic responsiveness to the 
desire of the people, as well as 
social justice. 

That is a very British agenda 
which does not accord with 
those of all the prime minister’s 
European colleagues. If the pur- 
suit of a more positive diplo- 
macy in Europe fails to deliver, 
it may be that British radical- 
ism. will revert to the uncom- 
fortable course of standing back 
from Emu. The hope must be 
that Britain's new Eurofriendly 
approach will prove more 
fruitf ul. 

In addressing all these chal- 
lenges it will be to Mr Blair’s 
advantage that he has so vigor- 
ously junked his Old Labour 
inheritance. He knows that if 
the government is to give the 
electorate more of the public 
goods it craves, it will call for a 
radically different approach to 
the financing question. Indeed, 
his message to the party confer- 
ence on the public finances 
harked back not to Lloyd 
George but to an earlier age of 
Gladstonian rectitude. 

Nobody can know whether Mr 
Blair's government will ulti- 
mately find a way both to care 
and to cut, or whether radical- 
ism will give way to a safer, 
populist opportunism. But in 
setting himself the challenge of 
leading what he described as 
one of the great radical, reform- 
ing governments of our history, 
Mr Blair did indeed show a 
self-confidence redolent of the 
world of Asquith and Lloyd 
George. At this tentative early 
stage in the reformist game, it 
makes a refreshing change. 


Duty-free is a subsidy for the 
affluent minority of travellers 


From Mr James Currie. 

Sir, Manfred Kdmer (Letters, 
September 30) accuses Brussels 
of high-handed bureaucratic 
thin king over duty-free. How- 
ever, he misrepresents our argu- 
ments against the duty-free 
lobby. To allow a tax subsidy of 
up to Ecu2bn per year to travel- 
lers buying duty-free products, 
largely alcohol and tobacco, is 
not the best way to create 
employment Why should the 
non-travelling majority pay more 
in taxes to subsidise the more 
affluent minority of travellers? 
Duty-free is incompatible with a 
single market where consumers 
can shop anywhere in Europe 
without restriction. 

Duty-free distorts competition 
on the high street where substan- 
tial sales are lost. It distorts com- 
petition between air and sea 
travel where duty-free privileges 
are available, and train and 
coach, services where they are 
not It is not transparent when 
you can often buy as cheaply in 


town as you can at the airport, 
where many of the goods sold 
are, in fact, tax paid. 

Of course effort will be needed 
to adjust but the finance minis- 
ters, when they decided this in 
1992. gave seven years to do it in. 
Also, travel is growing at 7 per 
cent a year, the US experience 
shows those waiting fra* an air- 
craft still want to shop; and duty- 
free will still be available for 
travel outside the European 
Union Necessary regional air- 
ports and ferry services can still 
be subsidised directly. 

As Mr KSmer says, political 
decisions should be reversible in 
the light of new facts. But the 
fact remains that duty-free is a 
subsidy that could be better 
spent in other ways. 

James Currie, 

director-general, customs and 
indirect taxation directorate, 
European Commission 
Rue de la Loi 200, 

B-1049 Brussels, Belgium 


Urban fox is right up our street 


From Mrs Marguerite 
Barwick-McEhvy. 

Sir, I, too, thought Robin Lane 
Fox (“The hunter and the 
hunted”. September 20-21) was 
talking bilge. And I loved Mich- 
ael Thompson-Noel's vision (Sep- 
tember 27-28) of “A fox on every 
street comer” (though probably 
not a Lane Fox?). 

“Our” fox is awfully 
useful: we put out the scraps of 


meat and fish that would other- 
wise make the dustbin malodor- , 
ous. Seems to me that the urban 
fox fills a definite g eol ogi c al 
niche. Not sure about the !,■»»»> 
Foxes though. 

Marguerite Barwick- 
McElroy, 

194 Cator Lane, 

ChilwelL 

Nottingham NG9 4BE, UK 


In retreat from the world|§ 

• " • - ' . • •' - . ‘ •• ■ ;• 

The planned sale of BZW reflects the failure of European groups^ 
to break into global investment banking) John Gapper wrtf^ 

T he end. when it came, 
was brutally swiff. At 
7.30am yesterday, the 
highly paid corporate 
financiers and stock- 


T he end. when it came, 
was brutally swiff. At 
730am yesterday, the 
highly paid corporate 
financiers and stock- 
brokers of BZW, the investment 
banking arm of the UK bank Bar- 
clays, were told they were no lon- 
ger wanted. After a decade of try- 
ing to rival large US investment 
banks, Barclays had decided it 
was no longer worth the expense, 
or the trouble. 

Barclays’ decision to break 
BZW in half, and sell the parts it 
does not want, was calculated to 
please investors who have been 
sceptical about putting money 
into the volatile business of 
investment banking. But it raises 
a question that goes beyond Bar- 
days rtnnRi what is the future of 
investment banks in the UK and 
continental Europe? 

Faced with figures that showed 
the huge cost of expanding fur- 
ther into equity broking, Martin. 
Taylor, Barclays’ chief executive, 
saw little alternative to a forced 
sale. “A year is a long time in 
this business.” said Mr Taylor as 
he ann ounced the decision to 
break up a business that the 
bank has just moved to new 
headquarters in Canary Wharf, 
in London’s Docklands. Yet the 
fall in Barclays' share price 
reflected doubts both about Mr 
Taylor's new strategy, and about 
whether the sale can be arranged 
rapidly and neatly. 

The way in which BZW’s 
employees were told of their fate 
was reminiscent of the closure of 
Morgan Grenfell’s 450-strong 
equities arm in 1988 after losses 
following the 1987 crash. But 
BZW’s fate is of greater signific- 
ance, since Barclays was the last 
British bank to harbour the 
grand ambition of competing in 
the global investment-b anking 
business. 

After the collapse of Barings, 
the sale of S.G. Warburg to Swiss 
Bank Corporation, and the pur- 
chase of Klelnwort Benson by 
Dresdner Bank in 1995, the only 
UK-owned banks attempting to 
compete with US houses such as 
Goldman Sachs and Merrill 
Lynch were Barclays and 
National Westminster. 

Although HSBC Group, the 
owner of Midland Bank, also 
owns the broker James Capel and 
merchant bank Samuel Montagu, 
its sights have been set lower in 
Investment banking. Similarly, 
Schraders, the most successful 
UK-owned investment bank, has 
been cautious about expansion. 
Only this year has it made a 
move into stockbroking in the 
London market 
NatWest has already 





UK investment banks 
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retrenched by restructuring Nat- 
West Markets, its investment 
banking arm, after finding that 
one of its traders had concealed 
losses of £77m from option trad- 
ing. That led to the departure of 
Martin Owen, chief executive of 
NatWest Markets, just as Bar- 
clays' change has prompted the 
resignation of Bill Harrison, 
BZW’s chief executive. 

The obvious winners from the 
decision are, once again, the 
large US investment banks. Euro- 
pean banks attempting to break 
into the global investment bank- 
ing league have been dismayed 
this year by the rising hurdles. 
The merger of Morgan Stanley 
and Dean Witter, and Travelers 
Group’s purchase of Salomon 
Brothers have increased the scale 
of US houses. 

From the start, BZW was ham- 
pered in its efforts to become a 
business with the scale and scope 
of US integrated houses. The 
investment bank was created in 
the mid-1980s with the purchase 
of a stockbroking firm called de 
Zoete & Be van and a jobber - or 
wholesale share trading house - 
called Wedd Durlacher Mordaunt 
to fit with Barclays' small mer- 
chant bank. 

Barclays de Zoete Wedd was 
not as distinguished a group of 


businesses as those put together 
to create S.G. Warburg Gfroup. It 
had a difficult birth, sustaining 
£75m lasses in the 1987 crash, and 
cutting back an expensive US 
equities arm in 1991. Its profit- 
ability was then propped up. by 
the transfer of Barclays’ treasury 
operation. 

Efforts to improve matters 
intensified after the death of 
David Band, BZW’s chief execu- 
tive, last year. Mr Taylor hired 
Mr Harrison from the investment 
bank Flemings as chief executive, 
and Bob Diamond, a former 
senior director of Swiss invest- 
ment bank Credit Suisse First 
Boston, to run bond opsations. 

However, this strategy immedi- 
ately ran into controversy as 
BZWs costs rose, and operating 
profit dipped to only £42m in the 
second half of last year. The divi- 
sion made only an 8 per cent 
return on equity last year, while 
Barclays was making a far higher 
return in its less glamorous, but 
steadier, high street banking net- 
work in the UK. 

The rationale far selling BZWs 
equities and advisory arms now 
is clear. The operations contrib- 
uted only £200m of BZWs £692m 
revenues in the first half of the 
year, and their share of profits is 
likely to have been much, lower. 


Commissions on broking have 
fallen steadily, while, staff 
bonuses have been forced up by 
compet i tion among investment 

hunts 

In contrast, Mr Taylor has bro- 
ken out the most profitable parts 
of BZW into the new Barclays 
Capital Group, which will be ran 
by Mr Diamond. These mriudw . 
the strong treasury aim,, as well 
as bond trading and sales, arid 
specialist types of finance such 
as acquisition and project 

finarwo ATI of thim b enefit f rom ' 

the backing of a big balance., 
sheet 

The model is a new one for a 
UK hank, but bears similarity to 
JP. Morgan, the US bank that 
has been trying to expand in 
investment banking. However. 
JlP. Morgan is now building up 
equity broking - and has a • 
strong advisory business. Ironi- 
cally, it is also similar to the 
existing operations of some conti- 
nental European banks that are 
rivals of Barclays. 

Such banks have traditionally 
been stron g in both lending;, and "■ 
bond trading and sales. However, ' 
their ambition has been to 
expand in the equity and advi- 
sory businesses in winch the City 
of London has. an edge. That-, 
should imply that Barclays: 


should attract a range flf fci 
such as C omme rzb ank) thf 
man batik, and" the "Dutch 
TNG BaringS; \ • 

But if Barclays Is su will 


European banks have gaps Ja 
their networks that they want to. 
fill fn addition, -tiufr sdiar^hnBi- 
ers may wall-show greatertaler- 

an«> of hacking tTfan 

C3ty institutions. Swiss and . Ger- 
man banks may get benefit- (if 
the .doubt from, domestic inves- 
tors (see below). 

. None the less, sqrne banks ' 
.-have, their doubts. ^W^jcnarkiets 
are getting rather 'choppy, and 
we have plenty on our plates at 
the moment without this,"; says 
one hank director. That is worry- 
ing talk for the City, for tmless { a 
buyer ocmies forward . to oh 
the rump of BZW,' its’ staff could 
start leaving, so makmg it eVeri 
harder to sen. . • • ' 
to. the past few years, there has 
been bullish talk from the largest 
European, hanks about the possi- 
bilities ^expansion ia toiyest- 
ment' barikfog. yet 16 
Big Bah g, the forays of UBp b&nks 
have hugely petered out For. the 
sake of investors, and its uncer- 
tain staff, Barclays mutt -hope 
that banks from other European 
countries still liver in hope. “ . 


Tony Jackson asks whether investors are bullying companies into taking fewer risks 

" s the stock market robbing KfICC AC 1 1 ' It seems no coincidence tba 

British managers of their UUCIO&CI UilV/ the UK, the total value of b 


I s the stock market robbing 
British managers of their 
nerve? In selling its invest- 
ment banking business, 
Barclays joins a long list of UK 
companies - BTR, Sears, Dalgety 
and others - that have recently 
said they would abandon whole 
lines of business. Their shares 
have mostly jumped in response. 

BTs shares also rose this week 
on news that its bid for the US 
telephone company MCI had 
been capped by a rivaL 
The theme is the same. The 
market hopes that instead of 
investing, companies will hand 
cash back to shareholders. 


With Barclays and BT. this is 
especially thought-provoking. 
Leading UK companies are being 
elbowed off the world stage in 
two crucial industries, invest- 
ment banking and telecoms. The 
equity market responds with 
applause. 

This is in striking contrast to 
the management cultures of the 
US, or even continental Europe. 
When Barings went bust, ING of 
the Netherlands took it on. War- 
burg was bought by SBC of Swit- 


zerland. Back in the 1980s, Rover 
was rescued by BMW and Jaguar 
was bailed out by Ford. 

Viewed in this light, the UK 
trend of giving cash to share- 
holders looks like getting out of 
hand. 

It began with the utility com- 
panies, which are heavily regu- 
lated and barred from wtnkriig- 
profits above a given leveL 

Other companies now justify 
themselves on grounds of capital 
efficiency. That is a perfectly 


sensible goaJL But are British 
managers being bullied into 
timidity? 

In the US, share buybacks mid 
special distributions are yet 
more common. But in macroeco- 
nomic terms, the situation' is 
very diff er ent . The dynamism of 
tiie US economy produces a mot 
titude of growth opportunities. 
For the ftmd manager, asforthe 
economy as a whole, it makes 
sense to recycle cash from 
mature industries to s ta rt-ups. 


It seems no cotocidence that to 
the UK, the total value of take- 
overs has been faffing in £be past 
two years, whereas In the US it 
has been rising; ' 

Once more, the- suspicion Is 
that managers, have teen brow- 
beaten by their shareholders into 
being ri&k : avcrse. ' 

Back in the ' 1970s. manager s 
talked plaintively of the right to 
manage. Then, they were talking 
of the trade unions. Now -the 
problem fc shareholders. 

At some point, the bull market 
will come, to an end. If managers 
can reassert themselves .before 
then, so much the better; £ 
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C02 targets are economically feasible 


Timely action on Year 2000 


From Mr Stewart Boyle. 

Sir, The European Union's posi- 
tion on greenhouse gas reduction 
targets (“EU rebuffs its climate 
critics” September 29} is critical 
for the December negotiations in. 
Kyoto. It Is also defensible on 
environmental economic and 
technological grounds. 

Those most opposed to target 
reductions - less progressive fos- 
sil fuel companies and certain oil 
exporting countries among 
others - often resort to crude 
economic modelling studies. 
Based on huge carbon taxes to 
achieve reductions, these usually 
conclude that even modest CO, 
reductions cripple economic 
growth. More sophisticated mod- 
elling suggests a different conclu- 
sion and this is supported by our 
own practical experience of tech- 
nological change. 

A range of well-documented 


“no regrets" initiatives with 
energy efficiency, some stimula- 
tion of better technology, and 
modest energy taxes, would 
deliver more than 15 per cent CO, 
reductions. The impact on gross 
national product is within the 
normal statistical uncertainty 
level. On top of this, the benefits 
of technological innovation in 
moving products such as energy- 
efficient drive motors and light- 
ing, cogeneration and wind tur- 
bines through to the market have 
proved positive for jobs and trade 
in countries as varied as India, 
Denmark, the US and Brazil. The 
Kyoto hosts. Japan, also know a 
thing or two about profiting from 
selling newer technology. 

The signs are that the business 
trends are with the direction the 
EU is taking. Witness the Ger- 
man Association of Industries' 
commitment to a 20 per cent 


reduction in CO, emissions by 
2005, BP’S repositioning itself as 
part of the “solution” for climate 
change and the World Bank's 
recent target of 20 per cent of its 
investment portfolio for “dean 
energy” (about $800m). 

The important ingredient 
needed in the run-up to Kyoto is 
political courage, and a willing- 
ness to profit globally from the 
opportunities of technological 
change. The choice Is between 
evolving in the face of strong sci- 
entific consensus or staying 
locked into a dinosaur mentality. 

Stewart Boyle, 
executive director, 

International Institute for 
Energy Conservation-Europe 
(HEC-Bnrope), 

31-35 Pitfield Street, 

London N 1 6HB, UK 


From Ms Barbara Roche MP. 

Sir, I refer to Ian Taylor’s letter 
of October 3. Although he is right 
in saying thatthfi Year 2000 
problem is not a party political , 1 
matter, I would like to set the . 
record straight ontftree issues. 

The initiative tbgb forward 
with Action 2000 cannot be called - 
overdue, to the short period since 
taking office, we have continued 
to work with industry supporting 
awareness activities and identify- 
ing priorities for taking the work ■ 
forward. Working with industry - 
to turn awareness of the -problem v 
into action by businesses to 
resolve it is exactly why the ;V A 
government has launched Acticih- 
200°. ‘ 

I have already made dear Quit" 

I fully recognise the contilbtitifjQ 
made by Taskforce 2000. They ; ; 
have dan# , an exceflent job hi ‘ 


[>'nii I* 1 l 


action and it is right to toave for- 
ward with a- wider rtn^og : . 
initiati ve. ' 

. Thera has not been any slip- 
page to tbe gover^neiif’p plans 
for its" pvto syttte^'Soiae gdy- ' ’ ' 
eminent systems-m a 1 m&orityof 
departments cannot be regarded 
as ftdly'tietted tm £3 they have v : 
successfully completed, the 
199849 financial year, This 
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Argentina could answer red meat cancer risk 


From Dr Rupert B. Pearson. 

Sir, I refer to your story "Can- 
cer warning about meat is 
stepped up" (September 26). 

From my recollection Aigen- 
tina, with a current population of 
about 35m, is probably among the 
highest per capita consumers of 


red meat in the world and there 
is a sufficient population 
to confirm whether or not Argen- 
tina suffers a higher incidence of 
colon cancer compared with 
other countries. 

The epidemiological informa- 
tion should be available from 


Argentina to confirm or reject 
the assertion that we should eat 
less red meat 

Rupert B. Pearson, 

43 Stag Green Avenue, 

Hatfield, 

Herts AL9 5EB. UK 


From Mr DSkmoau. 

: Sr, It is not right for Peter ; 

Frenkel (Letters, October l) to ; ] 
invoke the name of those that 
gavs theSrlives in the second : 
world war in his opposition to ’ ___ 

Emu. We fought for freedom freen-^wtua. £& & 
tyranny. Our victory was only " •: 
achieved ly cooperation with / 
others, which, is just what Emu is 
all about ' 
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A ^-^tiing to one of 
fas oldest associ- 
5JU*»_' Bernard 
Bbbers’ knowledge 
u* me Telecommunications 
JfflMfitry was once limited to 
fcow to make a phone call 
Nqw 56-year-old entre- 
nms the fast-grow- 
lpg telecoms group World- 
Com. This week he .was m 
tmeform as he explained his 
latest coup; his unexpected 
unsolicited $30bn bid for 
nval . MCT^'Coannnni witiimff 
too largest ever takeover. 

■ Full of confidence and pro- 
claiming his “100 per cent" 
painty that WorldCom’s 
Ma would ■ triumph over an 
easting agreement between 
MCI and British Telecommu- 
nications, he smartly dis- 
jalssed 'some questions as 
“silly" and told others that 
their queries did not mah-o 
seise. '• - - 

As befits the boss of an 
upstart telecoms company. 
Mr Bbbers took a couple of . 
farther side-swipes at his 
more established rivals. 
Asked whether he was hop- 
ing to usurp AT&T’s posi- 
tion as the biggest US tele- 
coms company, he said 
drily: ■ “I wouldn’t want to 
supplant [AT&T]. 1 would 
have- their type of earnings 
the n .” And of his latest tar- 
get, MCI, he said jokingly: 
“We have great respect for 
MCI - they have been our 
number one source of sales 
reps." 

'Ibis is pre tt y much par 
for the course for Mr Ebbers, 
who is not known for minc- 
ing his wards.- According to 
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Man in the News - Bernard Ebbers 

The opportunity thing 

Tracy Corrigan on the acquisitive boss of WorldCom 


people 1 who have worked 
with him, to say that he 
doesn’t suffer fools gladly is 
an understatement. “He 
makes judgments pretty 
quickly. You are either in or- 
you are out,” says one asso- 
ciate. That approach might 
be fine for- someone building 
a new business. But how 
appropriate is it for someone 
who aims to be one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest businessman? 

In spite of his tendency to 
make snap decisions, Mr 
Ebbers has developed a rep- 
utation for surrounding him- 
self with gifted people - and 
giving them considerable 
decision-making power. 
“He’s an amazing chief exec- 
utive officer for someone 
who runs a $37bn company,” 
says someone who has 
worked with him on several 
deals. 

Once, when Mr Ebbers 
was discussing a crucial 
detail about the structuring 
of a transaction, he said the 
decision, was not up to him 
Rather, he proceeded to 
solicit the opinion of every- 
one in the room. “He sur- 
rounds hizuself with smart 
people and he listens to 
them. This is democracy," 
says the former associate. 

This view 1 of Mr Ebbers is 


borne out by a look at the 
board of WorldCom, which 
includes a number of senior 
executives from the compa- 
nies he has taken over in a 
six-year buying spree: James 
Crowe, the nhatrrnan , came 
from MFS, and John Sidg- 
more. the chief operations 
officer, used to run UUNet 
These men are reported to 
enjoy an unusual degree of 
autonomy. As one analyst 
put it, he is no control freak. 

He himself has said that a 
chief executive officer is like 
a coach or a cheerleader. 
“We’re just like any team 
that has to heave key play- 
ers in key positions." 

There is another reason 
for this. By his own admis- 
sion, Mr Ebbers is no tech- 
nological whiz, although 
some think his claim that he 
leaves all that stuff to the 
experts is part of his ten- 
dency to cultivate a persona 
as an outsider. The aim is to 
present himself as someone 
with a healthy disdain for 
the ways of city 
folks. 

“The telecoms world has 
become very technical and I 
don't think yon can make as 
many right turns as he 
makes by the seat of your 
pants," says one adviser 


who admits that Mr Ebbers 
has made it a habit to pro- 
claim his supposed technical 
ignorance. 

Clearly Mr Ebbers is not 
your average utility boss. 
Born in Edmonton, in 
Alberta, C anada , in 1943, his 
route to the top has been 
unconventional from the 
start He started out as a 
junior high school teacher 
and a basketball coach, 
before running a chain of 
motels. In 1983 he became 
one of the initial investors 
in WorldCom, then called 
Long Distance Discount Ser- 
vices. 

In spite of the growth of 
the company, he has 
insisted on maintaining its 
base in the small town of 
Jackson, Mississippi, where 
he has spent his entire adult 
life. Executives of acquired 
companies have had to 
move there or move out In 
his cowboy boots and tur- 
quoise accessories, Mr 
Ebbers cuts an unusual fig- 
ure in the world of big busi- 
ness. 

Mr Ebbers has another 
rare characteristic: ha talks 
a lot about the contribution 
of all his employees. “He 
always thanks his employ- 
ees on conference calls [with 


Wall Street financial ana- 
lysts]," one analyst notes. 

More unusually still, he 
appears to believe that there 
is life outside work. He said 
in an interview with the 
Nasdaq Stock Market Inter- 
national Magazine last 
month: “You could count on 
one hand the number of 
times I have been called by 
an employee on the week- 
end. I think working all 
hours is a poor substitute 
for efficiency. I think it’s an 
injustice to the employees." 

That leaves one big unan- 
swered question about Mr 
Ebbers - all the more so 
after this week's daringly 
ambitious bid: it is does he 
have a grand plan, or is he 
making it up as he goes 
along? Prevailing opinion 
seems to be that he is at 
least as much an opportun- 
ist as a visionary. Some 
argue that there Is always 
an element of opportunism 
in the M&A business. 

Since becoming World- 
Com's chief executive officer 
12 years ago, he has built a 
powerful company largely 
through acquisitions, of 
which there have been more 
than 40 in the past five 
years. 

Stephanie Comfort, tele- 


coms anal yst at Morgan 
Stanley, says he has also 
shown -.considerable disci- 
pline. “I think he has cer- 
tainly had an appr ec iatio n 
or the importance of owning 
the. network - maybe not 
when he started out but 
from the WDTel acquisition 
[in I995J on.” she says. “He 
recognised that living as a 
reseller [of telecoms ser- 
vices] is vulnerable." 

Furthermore, she says, he 
never lost sight of his focus 
on the business sector of the 
market. Even ; though Mr 
Ebbers may have “stumbled 
on to his internet strategy” 
- he bought MFS last year 
just after it had acquired 
internet provider UUNet - 
there too he has continued 
to focus on the business ser- 
vice sector. 

There is a minority view 
that the MCI deal may be a 
bid too far. “He’s biting off 
more than he can chew," 
says Jim Noble, telecoms 
analyst at HSBC in New 
York. He points out that the 
WorldCom story is still 
largely about promised 
future ea rnin gs tha t have 
yet to materialise. 

Judging on past perfor- 
mance, Mr Ebbers may have 
some more surprises up his 
sleeve. He said as recently 
as last month that the “big- 
gest untapped opportunity 
comes in 1998 when the 
European [telecoms] market 
opens up - that is the most 
immediate and most excit- 
ing prospect." BT. already 
trumped by WorldCom's bid, 
may have yet more to fear. 



T ony Blair is cm a 
long journey, says a 
senior British politi- 
cian who knows 
him well The UK prime 
minister is only setting out, 
the influential MP opines, 
and probably does not know 
precisely where he will end 
up. 

But at this week's Labour 
party conference, Mr Blair 
gave some dues to his gen- 
eral direction. And these 
indicate he may be heading 
for a very different place 
from that imagined or 
wanted by traditional party 
mefobers. 

It is one where reform erf 
the welfare state is genu- 
indy radical: where Britain 
is not merely at the heart of 
Europe, but actually its 
leaden and where traditional 
tribal politics plays’ little 
part 

The sense that Mr Blair is 
on a different road foam the 
members of the" party hi . , 
leads did not escape their 
attention. The ' mood . of 
Labour’s conference, the 
first since its election vic- 
tory, was expected to be 
triumphahst hi feet, it was 
slightly subdued. Ministers 
received fewer standing ova- 
tions than normal. 

Mr Blair’s rhetoric was 
completely different from 
that of his ministerial' col- 
leagues: Gordon Brown, 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
used Old Labour rallying 
cries about foil employment; 
John Prescott, the deputy 
leader. ' did the -same by laud- 
ing public ownership. ' 


The long and different road 

The UK prime minister has given some clues to his general direction, says Robert Peston 


Mr Blair, by contrast, was 
like a lay-preacher, obsessed 
with the concept of duty, 
urging his congregation to 
seek redemption through 
shifting millions of people 
off welfare and into work. 

Above all, he talked about 
seeking to build a “model 
2lst century nation”. If a 
detailed map of that nation 
is still unavailable, some of 
its contours became slightly 
clearer. These included 
Labour’s relationships with 
other parties, especially the 
Liberal Democrats; its links 
with the trade unions; the 
fixture of the welfare state; 
and the UK’s role in the 
European Union. 

’One of his more“'sighifi-' 
cant, if overlooked, state- 
ments was that he wants the 
2 lst century to be the "cen- 
tury of radicals"- He deliber- 
ately did not say he wanted 
it to be Labour’s century. 

“For him, values tome 
before tribal party loyalties,” 
said a senior minister. 
“What that means is that 
he is not hung up in an ideo- 
logical way about .power- 
sharing or deals with. other 
parties, so long as he gets 
what he wants." In this, Mr 
Blair is turning his back on 
the old world of UK party 
politics, where parties 
remain, in spite of recent 


electoral upheavals, rela- 
tively strong, relatively 
coherent organisations, with 
stable bases of voter support 

Another friend of the 
prime minister said: “Now 
that he has tasted power, 1 
tlitnk he will be loath to give 
it up - I think Blair staying 
in power may be more 
important than Labour stay- 
ing in power." 

Mr Blair’s aim appears to 
be to harness the votes of 
the centre and centre-left, to 
keep the Tories out of office 
for years to come. That is 
why he telephoned Paddy 
Ashdown, the Liberal Demo- 
crat leader, on election night 
to tell him that - even 
though he was heading for a 
landslide victory - he still 
wanted to work closely with 
his party in government 

“None of ns could believe 
it, quite frankly," said an 
adviser to Mr. Ashdown. 

But Mr Blair kept his 
word, giving leading Liberal 
Democrat frontbenchers 
seats on a special cabinet 
committee to discuss consti- 
tutional reform. 

And there are signs he is 
prepared to risk the wrath of 
Labour’s local activists by, 
in effect, making them join 
forces with Liberal Demo- 
crats in a by-election. A min- 
ister has disclosed that Mr 


Blair is considering allowing 
the Liberal Democrats a free - 
run against the Tories in the 
forthcoming contest in Win- 
chester by not fielding a 
Labour candidate. 

But uncertainty about the 
prime minister’s attitude to 
the Liberal Democrats per- 
sists. To use a' corporate 
analogy, the question is 
whether he is an asset- 
stripper, out to destroy the 
Liberal Democrat party and 
steal their votes, or whether 
he is looking for a friendly 
merger. “The answer will be 
clear when we see how he 
comes down on electoral 
reform,” said a Downing 
street official. . 

Mr Blair provides grounds 
for Liberal Democrat mis- 
trust He refuses to match 
his commitment to break 
down traditional party hos- 
tilities with a corresponding 
pledge to introduce a more 
equitable proportional vot- 
ing system for nationwide 
parliamentary elections. He 
has repeatedly said that he 
is unpersuaded by the case 
for abandoning the UK's 
first-past-the-post system, 
which favours the big par- 
ties, Labour and the Tories. 
While riisr rim mating heavily 
against smaller ones, such as 
the Libera] Democrats. 

Some Labour members 



Tony Blair: lay-preacher 

believe .Mr Blair’s apparent 
agnosticism about voting 
reform could be designed to 
wrongfoot the Conservative 
party. The Tories are 
engaged in overhauling their 
party structure - probably 
the key issue for debate at 
their conference next week - 
but they are not taking seri- 
ously the possibility of the 
introduction of proportional 
voting. 

“What’s the point?” asked 
a senior Tory. “Surely Blair 
has made It palpably clear 
that he does not want it." He 
and his colleagues may be 

making a wisral ful g t io n, 

Mr Blair may also have 
wrongfooted the trade 


unions. Labour's founders 
and traditional paymasters. 
On Monday they backed his 
plans to reform Labour pro- 
cedures in his “Partnership 
in Power” programme, even 
though these give them less 
sway over policymaking and 
less influence over the man- 
agement of the party. 

Bat any hope the unions 
may have that Mr Blair will 
end his campaig n to erode 
their position is probably 
mistaken. The evidence is an 
apparently harmless phrase 
he uttered that “at the next 
election all political parties 
will at last compete on a 
level playing field". 

A minister said that 
implied there could be a cap 
on general election speeding 
by all parties at a relatively 
low leveL “That would mean 
we no longer needed the 
unions' money and off they 
would have to toddle." he 
said. 

But perhaps the clearest 
signs that he does not feel 
shackled by Labour history 
were his pronouncements on 
reform of the welfare state. 
He set his sights on a com- 
plete overhaul of social secu- 
rity, pensions and the 
National Health Service. 
“We are not looking for 
bolt-on solutions," said a 
close adviser to Mr Blair. 


Technology can relieve, but not solve, traffic problems, says Charles Batchelor 


T hroughout the sum- 
mer, cars have been 
cruising an eight- 
mile stretch of Calif- 
ornia highway at speeds of 
up to 65mph- Nothing odd in 
that. Until, that is, one 
learns that these cars have 
no drivers and are driving 
bumper to bumper. 

The “automated highway" 
cm the outskirts of San Diego 
ig the result erf a concerted 
effort, which is occnring in 
the US and - elsewhere, to 
squeeze more cars, safely, 
into increasingly snarled-up 
roads. Congestion and resis- 
tance to the building of yet 
more roads are forcing gov- 
ernments, cafmanufecturers 
and. highway authorities to 
use the roads they already 
have more efficiently. 

This week, there was a 
graphic illustration of just 
how serious the problem has 
become when the French 
authorities outraged motor- 
ists by banning care with 
particular licence plates 
from entering Paris. 

Such drastic measures - 
already common in cities 

around the world from Lagos 

in Nigeria to Santiago in 
Chile - have prompted the 
search for te chno logical 
solutions to congestion. The 
upshot is “telematics", 
which combines satellite 
navigation systems and digi- 
tal mapping of towns and 
road networks. On some esti- 
mates, such technologies can 
squeeze up to one-third more 
cars onto existing roads. 

“Many of the technologies 
are - no longer futuristic, 
says Donna Nelson, director 
of operations at the Intelli- 
gent Transp ortati on Society 
of America (ITS America). 


Road-map to the future 


H amas, the Islamic 
Resistance Move- 
ment, is stepping 
hack into the 
spotlight In the early hours 
of Wednesday, Israel par- 
doned. released and deported 
to Jordan, the movement’s 
founder and spiritual leader. 
Sheikh Ahmed Yassin. 

Sheikh Yassin, ill, blind 
and confined to a wheelchair 
since the age of 12 . was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment 
in 1989 for complicity in kill- 
ing two Israeli soldiers. The 
Israeli government said it 
acted out of humanitarian 
motives. In private, officials 
admitted they did not want 
Sheikh Yassin to die in 
prison and become a martyr. 

His release could still gal- 
vanise support for Hamas in 
Gaza. He plans to return to 
an organisation that is not 
only a terrorist group, but 
one that also provides a vast 
social network, including 
schools and medical centres. 
And thanks to the public 
support it has gained, the 
Sheikh's release puts into 
sharp focus the problems his 
movement poses not only to 
Israel but to Yassir Arafat’s 
Palestine Authority. 

Sheikh Yassin founded 
Hamas in 1987 during the 
first days of the intifada 
uprising against Israel’s 
occupation of the Palestinian 
territories. Initially, Israel 
encouraged the movement to 
weaken the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation and the 
intifada. The move backfired 
when Hamas also began 
bombing Israeli civilian tar- 
gets - a strategy it stepped 
up after the signing of the 
first Oslo peace accords in 
1993. 

“We oppose the Oslo 
accords," says Yihia Mousa, 
general-secretary of the 
Islamic National Salvation 
party, an off-shoot of Hamas, 
acknowledging the problem 
the movement poses for Mr 


an advisory group. “They 
are market ready." 

A recent review commis- 
sioned by ITS America fore- 
casts a total US market for 
intelligent transport systems 
over the next 20 years at 
$420bn- Of thifi, $340bn could 
be spent by individual 
motorists on private solu- 
tions such as in-car naviga- 
tion devices, with the rest 
going on public networks. 

The costs are high, but the 
cost of doing nothing could 
be higher stilL Americans 
waste an estimated 2bn 
hours a year delayed in traf- 
fic jams, and the annual cost 
to business of congestion is 
put at at $40bn. Compared 
with the expense of building 
new roads, telematics looks 
a relatively cheap way of 
raising road capacity. The 
UK Highways Agency puts 
the cost of motorway con- 
struction at £14m a mile: yet 
a £16m route-management 
system installed between 
Loudon and the Midlands 
was deemed to have paid for 
itself in one year through 
avoidance of delays and acci- 
dents. The $300m that it 
would cost to build eight 
miles of motorway could pro- 
vide an urban area the size 
of Washington DC with a 
comprehensive traffic- 
management system. 

So how does it work? The 
automated highway trials in 
California bring together 
several new technologies. 
Cars are kept on course by 
magnets buried in the road, 
while magnet readers in the 
vehicle direct the steering. 
Radar mounted on the front 
of each car prevent crashes. 
The care “talk” to each other 
by digital radio, giving 


msm 
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details of speed, lane 
changes and so on. 

The trouble is that all this 
requires special automated 
roads and they may may 
never make it to Europe 
where motorways are more 
crowded, “It is very impres- 
sive - if expensive - but we 
don't have as much space to 
build dedicated lanes." says 
Gert Jan Koopman, a trans- 
port adviser to the European 
Union. 

The imagination of Euro- 
pean consumers and manu- 
facturers has been captured 
by in-car navigation devices 
which provide motorists 
with details of the quickest 
routes and traffic jams to be 
avoided. European manufac- 
turers of cars, trucks and 
electronic systems spent 
eight years and Ecu 900m 
developing this technology. 

Philips' Carlo navigation 
system uses satellites to pin- 
point a vehicle and show its 
position on a dashboard dis- 
play. Trafficmaster, a UK 
company, has placed infra- 
red sensors on motorway 
bridges and signal gantries 


to detect slow or stationary 
traffic: this information is 
then relayed to a dashboard 
display or voice message sys- 
tem in the car. 

But for all the progress 
Tnarip with telematics, their 
application raises several 
serious practical and policy 
issues. One concerns pri- 
vacy. A traffic management 
scheme introduced in Swe- 
den, which allowed number- 
plate recognition, had to be 
modified after protests that 
it was an invasion of pri- 
vacy. Number-plate recogni- 
tion can also be used to iden- 
tify speeding motorists. 

“We don’t think that 
systems used to make trans- 
port more efficient should be 
employed to spy on motor- 
ists," says Pete Johnson, 
man aging director of telema- 
tics at the UK Automobile 
Association. “But ma kin g 
better use of the network 
probably does mean more 
controls." 

Telematics also makes it 
easier to charge motorists 
for the use of roads, because 
it makes it it possible to 


track individual cars and 
work out their mileage. This 
is a controversial issue in 
many countries. Germany, 
the Netherlands and Austria 
have all announced plans to 
introduce road-tolling over 
the next five years, though 
only the Dutch have said 
explicitly that this is to 
reduce congestion rather 
than merely raising reve- 
nues. The UK is also consid- 
ering tolls. Such revenues 
could be ploughed back Into 
traffic management 

Technological solutions 
can only do so much. 
Squeezing more capacity out 
of existing roads buys time, 
but does not resolve the 
underlying problem: that ris- 
ing car ownership will even- 
tually clog Eg) the road sys- 
tem altogether. At best, 
telematics can increase 
capacity on a road by a total 
of 30 per cent. But traffic use 
seems to be rising endlessly 
and could easily surpass that 
30 per cent rise. 

Anything like a real solu- 
tion would require a closer 
integration of the forms of 
transport, directing drivers 
off crowded motorways to a 
rail link, and improving the 
appeal of public transport It 
might also mean making 
motoring less attractive by 
imposing charges and 
restricting access. 

“Telematics is a useful 
tool for overcoming prob- 
lems but it needs to be tied 
into a longer-term strategy 
for reducing traffic," says ] 
Reg Hannan, policy director 
at the UK Chartered Insti- 
tute of Transport “If it isn’t 
we are simply trying to keep 
the lid on an overflowing 
pot" 


He sees the state as organ- 
iser and regulator, cajoling 
and compelling people to 
save through private sector 
schemes for retirement or 
uncertainties. 

The prime minister’s new 
catchphrase, .“compassion 
with a hard edge", is being 
translated into possible prac- 
tice with a review of 
whether long-term sickness 
and disability benefits 
should be cut to the value of 
the jobseekers* allowance, to 
root out those not really 
incapacitated. 

Finally there is the scale 
of his personal ambition, 
which seems to know no 
bounds. Nowhere does he 
show this more than in his 
claims for the role he wants 
to play in the EU. It is the 
UK's “destiny” - by which 
he seems to imply that it is 
his destiny - to “lead in 
Europe”-. . 

He went on to say that 
reclaiming this birthright 
could be “critical to the sur- 
vival of not just Europe but 
the world”. 

His treatment of the aspi- 
rations of other EU leaders 
was peremptory, as if they 
were so many union barons. 
Not for him the “bureau- 
crat’s Europe" or the 
“Europe of thwarting open 
trade, unnecessary rules and 

Kinder 

gentler 

Hamas 

Support for 
the Islamic 
movement is 
growing, says 

Judy Dempsey 

Arafat But he also accepts 
Hamas's own dilemma: "It is 
not our role to support vio- 
lent actions against Israeli 
citizens. We want reconcilia- 
tion with Arafat We want to 
be an accepted political 
opposition." 

As part of that strategy, 
Hamas is complementing Hs 
military activities with 
social ones. Over the years it 
has developed institutions in 
the West Bank and Gaza to 
provide child care, education 
and medical assistance. 

"Hamas gains support 
through these centres," says 
Khaled Abu Toameh, a 
writer on Palestinian affairs. 
“The hard core of Hamas 
takes advantage of these 
activities to find recruits for 
violent actions." 

It is hard to gauge the 
level of Hamas's public sup- 
port Khalil Shikaki, an ana- 
lyst at the Nablus-based Con- ; 
tre for Palestine Research 
and Studies, says it is about 
9 per cent of Palestinians. 
Yet a recent opinion poll by 
the CPUS showed that sup- 
port among Palestinians for 
the recent Jerusalem suicide 
bombings rose to 36 per cent 
against 21 per cent for last 
year's attacks. 


regulations, the Europe of 
the Common Agricultural 
Policy and the endless com- 
mittees leading nowhere”. 

Hjs agenda for the UK's 
presidency of the EU in the 
first half of next year is the 
promotion of free trade, 
improving the democratic 
accountability of EU institu- 
tions and promoting labour 
market flexibility. 

And he is understood to be 
willing to pay the entry for 
membership of the inner cir- 
cle of the HU’S ruling elite, 
by declaring later this Fall 
his intention to join eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
at an early opportunity after 
the 1999 launch. 

The lasting impression of 
the past week is that Mr 
Blair has completely thrown 
off the caution that marked 
his final year in opposition 
and his general election 
campaign. Colleagues attest 
that his self-confidence in 
the first months as prime 
minister has been astonish- 
ing. 

In theory his programme - 
shaking uqp the party system, 
reforming the welfare state, 
precipitating change in the 
EU, plus fundamental tax 
and monetary policy 
changes - is as bold as any 
since the 1945 Labour gov- 
ernment, including Baroness 
Thatcher's. 

But to use his own phrase, 
he has yet to face any really 
“hard choices". So far his 
road in government been 
relatively smooth. But there 
is a rocky ascent ahead. And 
a lonely one. 


The popularity of Hamas 
is also growing in universi- 
ties. It won recent student 
union elections, and topped 
the polls in the engineers’ 
union elections. The ques- 
tion is what Hamas wants to 
do with its public backing. 

Mr Shikaki believes a wing 
of the movement wants to 
co-operate with Mr Arafat. 
Cooperation, he says, would 
allow it to function openly, 
continue its welfare work 
and gain ground in its aim 
to be a political opposition to 
Fatah, Mr Arafat's mass 
movement That might not 
be an option. Under pressure 
from the US to dismantle 
"the infrastructure of terror- 
ism”, Mr Arafat closed 16 of 
Hamas's institutions last 
week. 

But Mr Arafat, too, has a 
dilemma. “If he cracks down 
hard on Hamas," says a Pal- 
estinian official, “he risks 
driving the movement com- 
pletely underground. If he 
co-opts Hamas without the 
movement renouncing vio- 
lence. his own authority is 
weakened. Israel and the US 
will continue to identify Ara- 
fat with terrorism." 

The more militant mem- 
bers of Hamas's political 
wing, led by Abdel-Aziz Ran- 
tisi, say they want “relations 
with the Palestinian Author- 
ity", hut add: “We will con- 
tinue our struggle to free all 
Palestinian land from Israel 
even if that means violence.” 
Ironically, while Israel has 
criticised Mr Arafat’s tolera- 
tion of Mr Rantisi, it was 
Israel that released him from 
jail this year. 

“Arafat’s relations with 
Hamas are at a crossroads,” 
says Mr Shikaki. “If he can 
show results from the peace 
process - with Israel negoti- 
ating in good faith - support 
for Hamas might wane. So 
much depends on how much 
Arafat can deliver to his 
people.” 
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Oil jumps 
in jittery 
markets 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(prices tom Anrigsratad Metal Trscfing} 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyfe 

Oil prices jumped yesterday 
on news that the US navy 
had sent an aircraft carrier 
to the Gulf because of the 
heightened tension in the 
region. 

However, analysts said 
buying from financial funds 
was the main factor behind 
the increase and that the 
news about the aircraft car- 
rier Nimitz was just an 
excuse. 

The aircraft carrier is an 
old story,” said Charles Gray 
at Prudential Bache in Lon- 
don. “It just shows how jit- 
tery and bullish thA market 
is. The funds have been 
strong buyers as a hedge 
against inflation.” 

On London’s International 
Petroleum Exchange yester- 
day afternoon, Brent blend 
for November delivery was 
up 58 cents mi the day at 
821.06 a barrel. This was 
below the day's high of 
$2L24 - but dealers said the 
price could soon head 
towards $2L50. 

On Nymex in New York, 
crude futures surged in early 
trading. The November con- 
tract hit a high during the 
morning of $22.60 a barrel 
and settled back to $22.44 
just before midday - a gain 
of 67 f»nts on the day. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange zinc continued its 
move back to contango - the 
normal situation in a futures 
market where the price of a 
commodity for delivery in 
several months time is 
higher than that for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

The premium for zinc for 
immediate delivery, com- 
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pared with three-month 
metal, reached $270 a tonne 
last week. Three-month zinc 
aided $13 a tonne lower than 
Thursday's close at $L339 on 
fond selling. 

Cocoa prices rallied on 
reports that a fire had 
destroyed a warehouse in 
Amsterdam. Traders on the 
London Internationa] Finan- 
cial Futures Exchange led 
the way. Trading on New 
York’s Coffee, Sugar and 
Cocoa Exchange was 
suspended owing to com- 
puter problems. 

On liffe, cocoa for Decem- 
ber delivery jumped £23 a 
tonne to £1,142 before failing 
back to close at $1,136. On 
the CSCE, just before mid- 
day the December contract 
was up $17 a tonne at $1,684. 
below the day’s peak of 
$1,698. 
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11*0 +008 1137 
11 J55 +008 1130 


11*520,411 93342 
11*1 5*22 23*72 
1138 2588 18*33 
1UB1 1*44 14J48 
TL55 SS 3241 
TUB 10. *01 


SaB Dayte 0 pm 

pries ebnga Rob Lot VM M 

Oct 187*5 +075 187.50 16130 5386 18*73 
HR 18830 +025 189*0 183*5 10*14 25*51 
Dr 190*5 +830 19030 18430 3*31 16255 
Jm 191*5 +02 19125 188*0 2.18014*31 
M 1912 +025 19200 18630 275 7*05 

Mr 188*0 +72 1842 18325 150 5114 

Total 23250100279 

■ NATURAL QAS K fl*M Mow: ptro pw OTat 

■nr 12*70-0090 - 1*45 

Dm 15*30-0120 15*50 15630 225 1*10 

TMM 450 11*25 

■ NATURAL GAS HYMEX (lOJXW mnBbt; 3/mmBaiJ 

Lariat Daft OpM 

taka cftaHQC Hub Lot 1W tat 

NR 1160+0047 1170 3*20 15582 51*67 

DR 3*30+0*42 3*40 1110 4*85 32*64 

JM 1180+0035 1189 3*80 3*47 27*34 

fab 2820 +0*13 2*30 2770 923 18*61 

MV 2585 +0015 2600 2530 906 1253B 

Apr 2380+0005 2*65 2340 392 7*03 

TaW xtfUTapM 

m UNLEADED GASOUtE 

HYMB< (42000 U6 gate; rtJSnatel 

Latest Day's OpM 

price change High Lot VW M 
Hot 6120 +1J7- 63*0-61*0 12*54 43*87 
DR 6260 +1.77 6265 60*5 4*48 14*89 

JM 6240 +1*2 6240 61*0 2*35 K713 

fata 62*0 +1*7 B2*5 6200 353 4*01 

MR 6240 - 6240 6240 610 5*33 

Apr 65*0 +1.07 65*0 6510 477 5778 

Total 2(*77 94*27 



Latest 

Cheng* 
on week 

•9® 

191 

High 

17 

Low 

Gold pw toy ot. 

$333*0 

+6.15 

538050 

$369.65 

$319.15 

SBver per troy az 

324.00p 

+285 

31350p 

330. lOp 

253.30p 

AkmkAm 99.7% (cash) 

$1658* 

+30.0 

$1325.5 

$17875 

$1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

$2048* 

-105 

$1919.5 

$2704 

$2036 

Lead (cash] 

$8125 

-405 

$7625 

$7255 

$5875 

Nickel (cash) 

$66075 

-42 5 

57050 

58220 

$6317.5 

Zinc SHG (caM4 

$13365 

-284 

$996 

$17635 

$1044 

Tn (cash) 

$5760 

+155 

$60025 

$6050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

£1136 


£963 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Future* Dec 

$1654 


SI 514 

$2470 

$1232 

SugR(L0P Raw] 

$280*0 

+1750 

S28050 

$31150 

$26350 

Barley Futures Nov 

£81.10 


£100*5 

£9650 

£7650 

Wheat Brin* Nov 

£8650 


£10220 

£10250' 

£7550 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

7755c 

-155 

75.75c 

8255c 

78.15c 

Wool (84* Super) 

437p 

- 

405p 

448p . 

387p 

06 (Brent Blend) 

S2151X 

+151 

$2253 

$24.95 

$1655 

Par tame w4a*e oSwretae stated, p PsnceAp- c Cent* fe. x No*. 


GoUfTroy az} 
Ciena 
Oparina 
Morning (lx 
Afternoon Ox 
Day's High 
Day's Low 


S price 
33520*33*0 
331*0-33220 
331.10 
331.70 
33170-334*0 
330.70^31*0 


208*62 485505 
206*45 483*87 


Previous ckne 331*083230 

Loco LOT Mean Gold Uodtag Rates (Vs USS) 

1 mo n t h aw 6 mont hs *.79 

2 months 2*6 12 months 3.10 

3 months jw 

S8mr R* p/toy oz. US eta equlv. 

Spot 321*5 515*5 

3 months 324*0 518*5 

6 months 326.15 522.40 

1 year 335*0 530*0 

GoM Cates S price £ eqMv. 

Krugerrand 331-333 205-207 

Maple Leaf 

New Sovereign 77-79 48-60 


Nov 

63* 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

7 

Mr 

BS5 

+20 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Apr 

1055 

+25 

107.1 

1350 

EG 

1*21 

Mr 

i*nn 

+2* 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Jm 

1305 

+20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 





as 

1*BS 

■ FRHQHT pFFEX) UFFE (SlOfindex poafl) 

Oct 

1399 

-1 

MOO 

1399 

57 

1.123 

■at 

1485 

+5 

1485 

1480 

12 

356 

Dsc 

1490 

- 

1490 

1480 

5 

14 

Jm 

1498 

+6 

1500 

1459 

10 

573 

ter 

1505 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

162 

ToW 

Ctost 

Prav 



84 

2*86 

BH 

ON 

1281 






PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (SS; 24 ir dry tons) 

SMt Day* OpM 

pOTeriaga fak be W U 

Dr 60100 -1*0 603*0 002*0 20 249 

Mr 62100 -050 621*0 6210] IQ 172 
TMM 30 *!7 


FUTURES DATA 

At bores data supptad by CUS. 


Spices from Man Pioducten 
Buying I nte r ai a in pepper picked up coo- 
skrirabiy tha week as the market became 
paMuly aware of the extreme ligMnesa of 
black and white pepper ri al origina. The 
activity remained BmiPid by tack of material 
ottered - and prices reached new highs for 
both black and white pepper. The market 
rices a tightness in supply which tvs not 
been Mi in mmy No raoaf can 

be expected unta the second quarter of 
naxl year - and stiB higher prices can be 
toraao sn. Black pepper Aste was traded as 
high as S5.700 and white pepper FAQ as 
h&i as 57*50 spot Rotterdam. 


■ COTTON NYCE ^OJOPtos; cadtt/lbM 

Oct 69*8 +8.12 69*9 68*0 21 29 

trie 71*4 +0*4 71*5 71*0 5429 49*52 

Iter 7117 +0.17 7125 7295 972 15*75 

Mr 73*0 +4L0S 73*0 73*0 293 7*57 

JM 74*1 +0.10 74*0 74*0 222 6JS71 

Oct 74*0 - 75.15 74*0 56 716 

TbW 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE p5*Q0Bri; barta/tel 

Nov 7450 +1.45 7150 73*0 1^38 17*23 

JR 77*0 +1*5 78*5 76*5 555 10*04 

Mr 80*6 +1.15 81.10 79*0 138 7.127 

Hr 82*0 +1.15 8190 82*0 56 1.731 

JM 85*5 +1.40 8500 85*0 21 714 

Sm 87*5 +1*0 - - - 274 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS. 

M CRUDE 05. FOB (par barrel • '■ / +or- '■*; _ 

oiteri jnass-adair. +iki ; a 

Brant Brind (dated) 521.44-1*8 +0.19* 

Brant Blend {Hov} *21*9-1.33 +Ut2S 

W.Ti - 522B&-2.70W +U134 

■ CM. PtWOUCTOMffpwMptte»raty OF 

PremUn G— o»v -SSOMIO +18+- 

Gas o» . . *188-181 ' 

Heavy FuM O# . * *06-100 +2* ' 

Naphtha *206-208 +**-'. 

Jet rial *205-207 . +10’ 

Dfesal *198-196 +8 

■ NATURAL QAS (Penoatewm) 

Bacten(Nov) 42*5-13*6 <WlS • 

IWuten tew nt London PI7T>33H 87» . 


GoM (par toy ar)$ . $33140 
Sbrr (pec -troy oz}$- : , S23*0e 

natrium (per tray ozj $ 42 6 . 00 
PeAadkim (per Jwyo*! ' . *WZJS0 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Marast and Voksne dan shown for 
contracts traded on COME3C NYMEX, C8T, 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and PE Crude 08 an 
one day ri arran. Vofeena A Open Interaat 
totals bb far al traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Renters (Base: 16/H/31 - 100) 

Oct 3 Oct 2 raonih ago year ago 
18817 1B822 1950.1 19134 . 

B CRB Fufaews (BaaK.1967 ■= 100).. . 

Oct 2 Octl month ago yaarage 
24340 242*9 

■ GSa Spot (Baaec 1970 *100) 

Oct 2 Oct 1 month ago year ago 
20191 201.43 107*1 204-15 


Load, (US prod) 

Tin (KuMe Lumpui> 

Tbi-(New Yorig " . 

Cattle ON* weight) 
Sheep (Bvb wsighQ ■ 
Pigs Jhw we W ff 
Lon. dR .sqger (raw) ' 
Lon. dey euger (wte) 
Barley <B^. feeffi ... 
Maize (US NoS YeOOwJ 
Wheat (U$ Doric North) 

Rubber (OcQV 

Rubberftejf • 
Rubber (KLRSSNol) 
Coconut Off (PHQ§ 

RMm 06 (Malay 
Copra (PIrS _ 
SoyabeertejIUSJ 
OoBon OutiooKA' ridw.- 
Wooltope fB4s Srw> 


tOdite 
45*0c 
HT3r . ' 

2705 -2*0 

s&05p -arr 
106.72p . -U2* 
a054p . -4J77* 
$280*0 +521 

$304*0 +2J0Q 

l*R- , ' 
2100*0 
.Unq 
5&50p . 

58*0p ; 

289l0z +4L5 

-635j0t. : . +2*' 
542Sz . +5* 

*415*2 

7150c -,1JK 

• 437p 


Cperfcree atara uiw lee r ta ta A p penceriB. c cerastes 
r rbggMy. is MdMkn eateAg. y Sap/OcL x OaNK. w 
NorTfLenda* RqMceL 9 OF RaHeten. $ BOTn eertet 
riwtL ' Crwnge on we*. Ifleeed oo 2782 Iwedet pige 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Employment data lift Treasuries 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPAMSH BOND FUTURES (MBT) 
Open Sott price Change High 
Dec 104*0 104.01 +U56 104*4 


Esl voL Open int 
130.144 82*72 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND WmjREB (MATTF) ECU1 00*00 
Open Sett price Chenge ffigh 
Dec 98*4 +054 98*4 


Est voL Open Int 
•978 12® 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate in New York payrolls rosi 
and Samer Iskandar smaller mere 

bi London in the marki 

ing. Hourly 

US Treasuries rallied showed a 
yesterday on the release of expected rise 
bullish employment reports, adding to th 
The benchmark 30-year ment 
bond yield broke through Although 
the 6JZ per cent barrier, highs, the 3( 
reaching its lowest levels bond soared 
since early 1996. sending the 

The unemployment rate 6.194 per cenl 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


held steady at 4J} per cent in 
September, while non-farm 
payrolls rose by 215,000, a 
smaller increase than many 
in the market were expect- 
ing. Hourly wages also 
showed a small er-than- 
expected rise of 0.3 per cent, 
adding to the bullish senti- 
ment , . 

Although off its earlier 
highs, the 30-year Treasury 
bond soared lft at 102%, 
sending the yield down to 
6.194 per cent by early after- 


noon. Shorter-term issues 
also improved as the 10-year 
note leapt g at 101 ft to yield 
5.887 per cent while the two- 
year note rose & at 1Q0&, 
yielding 5.631 per cent 

“On a bullish bandwagon 
people can always rational- 
ise a new level," said Terr- 
ence Pigott head of govern- 
ment trading at Daiwa 
Securities In New York. 

EUROPEAN BONDS ral- 
lied on the back of US bull- 
ishness, with the December 

US INTEREST RATES 


bund future closing 0.51 
higher at 103.92. 

UK GILTS took heart from 
comments by Peter Mandel- 
son, minister without portfo- 
lio, who said in an interview 
he did not rule out UK par- 
ticipation in the single cur- 
rency from the outset in 
1999. The December long gilt 
future settled 1& higher at 
121%. In the cash market, 
gilts’ yield spread over 
bunds tightened by 5 basis 
points to 91 points. 


■ NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES tUFFET £50000 32nda of 10096 

Open Sett price Change FSgh Low Eat val Open bit 
Dec 120-17 121-20 +1-05 121-27 120-01 160859 186951 

Mar 121-17 +1-05 0 25 

■ LONG Ga.T FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50000 64tt» of 100% 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100*00 32nd8 pf 100% ' , 

Open Latest Change Mph -; Low : Eat voL Open rib 



Open 

Latest 

Dsc 

116-21 

118-03 

Mr 

116-14 

118-00 

Jn 

- 

115-31 


Sinks 

Price 

Nov 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jan 

Mr 

Nov 

Dec 

PUTS — 
Jan 

Mar 

121 

1-13 

1-37 

1-50 

2-17 

0-37 

0-61 

1-16 

1-47 

122 

0-43 

1-04 

1-18 

1-48 

1-03 

1-28 

1-48 

2-14 

123 

0-22 

0-43 

0-57 

1-22 

1-48 

2-03 

2-23 

2-52 


Esl ad w Cate 7031 Pun 6695. Prados day's opan W, COT 50651 Puts 23067 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

fa Qay*3 Thu Accrued xd ad 
UK QBte Price tadoae Oct 3 change % Oct 2 a te Hea t ytd - 


Mr 116-14 116-00 +1-22 118-07 118-11 1.TO5 38468 

Jn - 115-31 116-06 115-31 356 <238_ 

Japan 

■ NOnONAL LONG TERM JAPANE8E GOVT. BOND HJTURES 

(MFFg YIQOm IQOttM Of 100% . .... . 

Open Clam Change high 'Low EM. voi Open tat 

Dae 128*4 . 129*3 128L84 - ."3831 nte - 

Iter 128*2 128*8 127*8 . 1340 .nte 

' LFFE taaea Woo ndod on APT. Al Opan htaraat Hr. bra far pawtaiaidR. 

.";-'.UK Indices 

fa DRte . ' Thu . Accrued . xd ad ! 
Mo«M 0« 3 change % ' Dot 2 Mareet ■ 


Rad BH 

Date Coupon Price 


Sd Day chgVA chg Month 
Yield 




Gets Oct 2 Yr ago 


AND OPTIONS 


01/99 11*00 10836*9 4*7 +0*2 -0*6 +0.16 +OJ» 

04/06 7*501114716 5*2 -0*7 -0.19 -044 -1*7 






[.L i t| 


[Vi.'I 



‘a,. ~a>'-,i*iii'i‘ii'‘il a li , I'.ii .Hl/Uii;. 


pyrir 



6*9 7.48 1« 
7*3 8.19 30/4 
7*7 8*B3QM 
7*7 8*0 30/4 
inflation rate 8% — 


6*7 3710 
6*0 3710 
6*0 3710 
649 3710 


6*8 7.53 1/4 
7.75 8*0 30/4 
7*5 025 30/4 

■ Inflation rate 10% - 


640*710 
6*3 3710 
6*0 3/10 


7*5. 7*1 30/4 
7*0 6*9 30/4 
7*0 8*3 30/4 


645 3/10 
6*7 3/10. 
6*7 3710 















UK GILTS PRICES 


^Ml„ 
b( ted Mo# 




Vl'.i , I* dl, , it 1" i i.ii 1 * *■- 


FT-rll-T-jlt'.'l', ' 


03/98 6*00 104*147 4*8 -OXQ -OXO - 0 . 34 

02/07 6*25 105*046 5*4 -0*6 -0.13 _o,4Q 





W^fSi 


SM 
655 
736 
*34 
937 
744 
7*7 
6*9 
7*4 

™ — 7JB 

C2DQS-7 — 930 

aPtt— 732 
2mm — 6JJ 
iff 

am 739 

6*6 
UB 

# — 722 

7.16 

5*7 
'8*7 




Eg 
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OCTOBER 4/OCTOBER 5 1997 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


MARKETS report 


By Rfehard Adams »«• .. . 

A mild .set ;'af trs 
emplcqanent figures sesit the 
US dollar lower yesterday, as 
wyats lowered their expee- 
tations of any increase in 
interest rates there- in the 
near future.; " ’ ■ • -’• • ■'• 1 • ■ 

On the j London foreign 
S?2«* 4 markets, the 
i>Mark gained almost half a 
I»ennig.. against the^dollar 
fmpared with the previou^ 1 
day's mice:. 

■By the close oir trading' ta 
the dollar was worth 
UML763. But in New York 
the dollar was weak in parly: 
trading, thanks h?. falling 
yields in the US Treasury' 
bond wia^frets , . 

Demand for D-Marks was 
inflated, as dealers capital- 
ised on the narrowing spread 
between the 10-year Trea- 
sury note and 10-year Ger- 
man bunds that followed the 
news of weak US job growth 
last month. . . _ * • 


The D-Mark also prospered 
against the Japanese yen, in 
the wake - of Japan's pessi- 
mistic Tankan .report os 
business activity. 

1 The J>Mark surged to its 
'■highest level- against the yen 
since last May, and closed at 
Y69.87 «. a rise of- YD.89. 

The strength of the 

D-Mark , was : also seen 
against sterling. Some eco- 
nomic data suggesting some- 
thing of a tailoff ia service 
sector growth, and Specula- 
tion cn -timing of -parti dpa- ' 

■ PawBrf fcf WMirywe 

Of* 3q -UBMt- - Prttr. doea - 

£tprt iS115 1J61G5 

.una ? £093 : iar*4 

- 1.6053 1ST 04 

tjr- 1JM73 1JO0B 

tion in Eiuropean economic 
and monetary union -helped 
sterling lose some of the 
ground it had . made this 
week against the D-Mark. 

The -pound was off by 1.5 
pfennigs ' on the day, and 
ended the week at DM2.841. 

The. Italian lira also recov- 


DoHar 

DM per ; S~ 


1A0— — 


: Yen per $ 


Sterling 



wf--' i.« 


. . 'J '. j. ^ : 

. .. . *-^r 

DM par.£ - . - . FFr par.-DM. />■{. - 

. . ' ... -st 

zaa — — .. *37 r _ 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RATES 

Octotar 3 Over 

nlgm 

BaUbn m 

Franca 3J 

fioiiiav 31 

hhnd 8U 


SwfaaHand 

US 


^ 11 1 1 - IIS iiWnninr<niii Ilf 

S-:“ 3' 5 . -. ‘-.fl 

' Sap - 1887 Os*' Sap 1897 . Oct 

Sonne HautBia • • - . . ' 


liu '•' Tigg I'm .I... 

\*f .6 a 

tat;.-.- Bop 1997 Oct 


atOiMHHimri'iua 

sop ' mrr-~ oct s«p- :«w.fv< 


Otto 

Three 

S2* 

One 

Lomb. 

! Dto. 

Repo 


mths 

mths 

yttf 

inter. 

rota 

rata 

SB 

33 

33 

39 

830 

2.50 

- 

9# 

9% 

3£ 

3§ 

610 

- 

4.75 

3 a 

3E 

314 

38 

450 

250 

600 


8» 

SB 

58 

- 

- 

675 

OB 

OB 

64 

56 

7.75 

625 

632 

314 

3% 

3B 

38 

• - 

250 

600 

1V4 

IK 

ifi 

18 

- 

130 

- 

» 

58 

5% 

53 

- 

600 

- 

B 

8 

Vi 

tt 

- 

050 

- 

5% 

5* 

56 

5jJ 
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649 

554 

537 

- 

- 

- 

<i 

4* 


44 

- 

- 

- 

34 

33 

3% 

3ft 

- 

. - 
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ered from its Emu-jitters 

during the week. Against the 

D-Mark it was back to 
L979.5, gaining L1.2 in trad- 
ing in Europe. 

Elsewhere, the Bank of 
Spain cut its intervention 
rate by 0.25 of a percentage 
point, to 5.0 per cent But the 
peseta was little changed at 
Pta84.45 against the D-Mark. 

■ The jobs data in the US 
came as a big surprise to the 
currency and band markets. 
Before the news was 
announced the dollar had 


been trading at its best lev- 
els for the week. 

A total of 215,000 non-farm 
jobs were added to US pay- 
rolls during September, the 
Labour Department said, 
leaving the unemployment 
rate unchanged at 4.9 per 
cent. Most economists had 
expected a rise of around 
350.000. 

Traders and analysts were 
expecting the employment 
data to be distorted by UPS 
strikers returning to work, 
the start of the school year, 
and t he increase In the mini- 


mum wage, which took 
effect from the start of the 
month. 

The figures showed wage 
rises were also lower than 
expected - the increased 
minimum wage was expec- 
ted to help boost hourly 
wages b; 0.4-0.5 per cent 

B The strength of the 
D-Mark hurt the yen, rather 
than the dollar. After the 
weak US payroll data, it was 
the D-Mark, rather than the 
dollar, that surged against 
the yen, to its strongest rate 


for almost four -and a half 

months. 

The yield differential 
between bunds and 10-year 
Treasuries fell below 50 basis 
points, leading to traders 
selling dollars and yen to 
tai»> advantage of the in t e r - 
e&t rate differential 

The D-Mark burst through 
strong resistance against the 
yen at Y69.15 before the 
dose. At the end of trading 
on Thursday it had been 

Y68.4S. 


■ tUBOn FT London 

Martwik fbtag - 5tt5* 56 5U - - - 

US Dolar CXta - &M S4fl 554 5JS7 - 

ECU LUCBd D* 44 4A 4y 4* 

SDR Unkad Da - 34 3BW3ft - • - 

S-LBOR mtntwifc tap itfaa m offered ow for Si Dm quoted to tot IWM by tour 
ratonnea tanks a iiam each working day- The banla M Baton, mat,- £«* fi /fotyo 
Htntobht awth* ml NaBoral Htetmtator. 

Ud ita n than Isr the doancUc htonay Rose. U8S OH. ECU S 8pR LJnked D^xtaB TO- 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

0et3 Short 7 days One Three Sk One 

tenm nodca mornh months months year 


tfBnjntn rf&nc 
Danish Krone 
Genren Mont 
Dutch GUBder 
French Rane 
Portuguese Esc. 
Spanish Peseta 
Stertng 
Swiss Franc 
Caradtan Dollar 
US Deter 
Otfon Lira 
Japanese Yen 
Asian SStog 
Short lam rates c 


term notica 

^.-3A 3U-3U 
3S-3S 3 %-3» 
3h-- 3 Si - 3 
3A - 3^ 3i-3* 
3*4-34 3A-3A 
SB -S*a SB -5 7, 
5A -5A 5A - 5* 
7A-7ft 7d-7d 
1*2-1 1^-11, 
3*8 - Sit 3&-3A 
5B-5B 5JS-SB 
7B-SB 6H-6B 

B-a h -a 

1^» -1*8 2H-2» 

ro cal tar tho US Cktflar 


3%-aa 3H-3S 38-3B 
aU-Va 3Ji - a|i 3S-3S 4A-4A 
3*4 - Si SB -33 b si-sa 3S-31 
3*-3i sa-aa sa-sa as-sg 
3A-3A 3i3-3i S*2-3a 3H-3tt 
5B-SU 5A-5i B-4J1 4B-4J 

5*a-Si 5A-5A 5A-4J1 4J-4S 
7i-?i 7h-7i 7S-7.1 7fi-7H 

1*8- IV ia-ig ia-ii 1S-1H 

3B-3£ 3B-3B 3B-3ii ^-4*1 
%-SB 5ft -5^ 5^ - ^ 5i2 -5B 
62-6*, 6fi-6fi 6%-6A SB • 5ft 

a- a h-s a - a a- a 

3^-3* 3H-3H 3II-3H 4*g ■ 4 
mi Yen, others: two (toys' nodca. 


■ TTWEE MOHTU PMOH FUTURES {MATTFlParis taterfamfc oifawd rato 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAIMST THE =ODN 


DOLLAR SPOT rOi-S’A'ARD AGAiNSl ! HE DOLLAR 


Closing Change Bkttdfer 
iTM-polnt on day nprewd 


Boepa. 

Auotrta 

Belgkzn 

Deanna k. 

Hniraid 

Franco 

Germany 

3aac8.. _ 

Mand : 

tely 

Luxembourg 


DeyV KBd tee month Three monthe One year Balk of 
Mgh low Rato %PA Rata ttPA Rate %PA Et^. tadax 


Clastag Change QWbfler DajTs mU 
n*Hxitnt on day spread tarn 


261835 

193634 

193397 

63 

19327 

33 

183215 

64 

1025 

Austria 

(Set* 

S61B20 


564638 

67 


33 

583438 

33 

1023 

Belgium 

(BFtl 

103187 

103008 

10.7838 

66 

167198 

35 

10A283 

35 

1043 

Denmark 

(OKI) 

8307V 

89110. 

, 6405 

66 

64426 

67 

02288 

3.4 

615 

FHand 

(EM) 

93344 

95351 

95140 

4.1 

94578 

33 

61821 

33 

1062 

France 

(FFr) 

23688 

25357 

23317 

33 

23127 

43 

2.7258 

4.1 

1064 

Germany 

(DM) 


I! - ?!! _0 - 1 ^ 888 ■ 045 20.1835 199634 1BJB97 -3.3 10^27 33 103215 3A 

^ “0-277 041 - 034 59.1 ECO 5A5820 S&4638 3J 58J»38 3 3 503438 33 

{DKt) 108153 -00548 099 - 207 100197 108008 10.7838 3J> 107198 15 10.4283 35 

05203 -00396 138-2® 8307V 05110, 8485 08 8442S 3.7 02288 34 

(W) 95476 -00471 438-538 95344 05351 05140 4.1 B457B 39 9.1821 39 

Pjfl 29411 -09147 308-424 29688 29357 29317 39 29127 40 2.7258 4.1 

(te ,448980 -244 418-904 453.1 97 440 061 450443 -49 453067 -99 461.435 -29 

'-W3 1:1086 -00012 083-108 1.1187 1.1078 1.1001 05 1.1077 07 10968 1.1 

. to 278304 -1797.CJ97 - 611 281042 277024 2783112 OO 278309 OO 2780.40 0.1 

(Lft) 689438 -0277 841 - 834 59.1820 S85620 584638 3.7 580838 39 565438 39 

(FO 39001 -0017 883 - 018 39307 3.1854 3.1B99 39 3.169 39 3073 40 

(NKil 115405 -01287 328-480 115124 115101 11508 34 11947 35 10978 39 

JEa) 289443 -1561 264-621 292.176 288043 288987 05 288.757 09 284068 10 

(Pta) 239938 -1945 840-037 242570 239510 230523 19 238973 .19 234903 25 

P10) 12.1358 -4)0715-281 - AST 123243 121175 12.1084 27 120499 29 11.7834 29 


Set* 124033 
BFfl 385785 
HKf) 6.7093 
FM) 59855 
FFrJ 59229 
DM) 1.7825 
(Dr) 278325 


w. • 

Switzerland 

(SFr) 25395 

’ -60055 ' 380 - 410 

23543 

23357 

23288 

lk*"“ 

UK ' 

'n 






Ecu 

- ' 15498 

-03066 485 - 511 

1-4620 

15479 

14465 


SERt 

• - 1.183482 

. ' 




• 'f 

t^*r- 

Amartcaa 

AigehOna 

(Prise) 1.6110 

-03053 105 -115 

15154 

15992 


. ^ 

BrazS 

- (RS 1.7675. 

-60051 667 - 683 

1.7712 

1.7537 

- 


Canada _ PS) 22111 -0012 100-122 _ 29199 2.1971 29D43 3.7 21906 

Maodcq (Now Peso) 124978 -0024.858-098 125163 124052 

LBA P5 1.6120 -00042 115-125 '19158 15885 15089 19 1.6058 

PeotfcMdde Eest/AMca r 

fiiOtrab (AS) 22133 -00044 118'- 147 22190 21977 29096 20 22012 

hang Kcng (HKS) 124737 -00313 090 - 783 125023 123781 124727 0.1 124662 

IntSa Ra| 583061 -01097-71X1 - 322 584110 579420 585013 -40 589019 

Israel '(Stt) 59444 -O0131372-515 59521 59350 

Japan. (V) 1S79B3 /..+1521 958 r 209 187950 195930 186063 69 104038 

Malaysia NS) 54204 -100483 'l48 -261 -54584 59874 54246 -08 54326 


Singapore tSS) 24857 +00105 B33 -881 24885 24656 

South Attca .(H) 75273 -00064 225-920 75380 74781 

South Korea . (Won) 147397 : -8.79 KB - 705 147891 1465.14 
Taiwan (IS) 401066 -0.1187 905 - 207 4A1906 459081 

Thailand (BO 589768 -*00813^780 - 756 589110 57.1020 


1.1077 

17 

13968 

1.1 

966 

Intend 

m 

1.4529 

278339 

03 

2780.49 

0.1 

762 

Italy 

W 

1726 45 

583938 

33 

563438 

35 

1023 

Luxembourg 

JLFr) 

363795 

6189 

35 

3373 

43 

101.7 


CFD 

15852 

11347 

33 

10578 

33 

100.7 

Norway 

(NKrl 

75350 

286757 

09 

284369 

15 

923 

Portugal 

m 

179555 

238373 

.13 

234503 

23 

772 

Spain 

(Pta) 

146345 

123489 

23 

11.7834 

23 

879 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

75265 

2306 

67 

23058 

57 

1065 

Switzerland 

(SFr) 

1.4513 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100.1 

UK 

n 

15120 

14393 

25 

14053 

61 

- 

Ecu 


1.1119 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

' 

SDRf 

Americas 

- 

0.73236 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Argentina 

(Paso) 

05994 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brazl 

(Ft*) 

15965 

2-1906 

67 

2.1387 

33 

855 

Canada 

(CS) 

13717 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Mexico (New Peao) 

7.7530 

1.6058 

15 

15884 

15 

1053 

USA 


- 






PacSeflMddto East! Africa 

23012 

23 

2.1643 

23 

923 

AiKtrafc 

(AS) 

13730 

12.4682 

03 

124112 

05 

- 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

7.7380 

583019 

-4.1 

605816 

-69 

- 

India 

(Ra) 

361700 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Israel 

(Shk) 

35015 

194338 

63 

185353 

61 

1255 

Japan 

M 

122360 

54328 

-05 

5.4513 

-05 

- 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

33625 

25221 

-1.1 

25227 

-03 

1063 

New Ztetaand 

(NZS) 

15602 

567488 

-25 

573058 

-25 

- 

PHIppines 

(Peso) 

345500 

60342 

09 

65977 

03 

- 

Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

67507 

2471 

24 

24228 

25 

- 

Singapore 

(SS) 

15420 

7.7059 

-95 

61429 

-82 

- 

South Africa 

(R) 

45695 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

South Korea 

(Won) 

914500 

460493 

05 

45351 B 

05 

- 

Tawan 

fTS) 

268015 

59475 

-5.4 

605052 

-61 

- 

Thatond 

(Bt) 

364000 


-00324 DOS 
-0078 600 
-00166 080 
-OOTt 830 
-00139 222 
-00048 622 
-0.795 260 - 
-00021 517 - 
-65 570 - 
-0078 600 - 
-00054 847 - 
-00616 325 - 
-0505 500 - 
-045 B30 
-00249 260 
400003 508 - 
-00042 115 
+00021 112 . 


059 125160 

990- 36.7100 
105 6.7723 

880 53404 

235 59772 

627 1.7788 

380 282910 
540 14550 

720 174340 

990 36.7100 
857 20037 

375 7.1395 

610 181900 

860 150490 
310 79419 

518 14620 

125 19158 

125 1.1130 


One month Three months One ye* JJ» Morgan 
Rate MPA Rate HPA Rate MPA Men 


24 1022 

25 1022 

21 1033 
24 80S 
24 104.7 

26 1028 
-39 849 

21 

-09 759 
29 1022 
29 1014 

22 994 
0.7 829 
09 767 
14 866 
42 1064 
19 1003 

-19 


Open 

Set! price Change 

«!* 

Low 

EeL vol Open tat 

9643 

9645 

+054 

9647 

9643 

34367 

35547 

962Q 

9621 

+054 

6633 

9619 

22.199 

35,094 

8556 

95-97 

+0.03 

9699 

9555 

5502 

28309 


i MOimi EUtoOtaUUnK FUTURES (UFFEr DM1 m potato pi 100* 


123793 

23 

123303 

24 

12.1063 

363045 

25 

36153 

25 

3546B5 

68976 

2.1 

66733 

2.1 

65666 

5374 

25 

62504 

2.7 

5.1565 

53114 

23 

5587B 

24 

5.77B7 

1.7S87 

25 

1.7509 

25 

1.7159 

27952 

-55 

281675 

-45 

PfWAg* 

1.4522 

06 

14512 

05 

14516 

172622 

-13 

173133 

-1.1 

173458 

383045 

25 

36153 

25 

354595 

1.6809 

25 

15725 

25 

15347 

7.0206 

25 

69921 

24 

65804 

179519 

03 

179.465 

03 

176295 

1468 

04 

146825 

05 

14745 

75184 

14 

75001 

15 

74261 

1446 

44 

14353 

44 

13898 

15099 

1.6 

1.6058 

15 

15884 

1.1134 

-15 

1.1166 

-1.7 

1.1321 


Open 

Settprice Change 


Low 

Eat vol 

Open tat 

6644 

9647 

+0.04 

9647 

9844 

41935 

308389 

9632 

9625 

+058 

9636 

9620 

53802 

2897B5 

8557 

96(71 

+058 

9602 

9556 

61461 

255331 

95.78 

8553 

+0.06 

9684 

9678 

27938 

196015 


I MOWIH EUBO—AHK HITUBES CUFFS)' DM3m potato at 100% 



Open 

Settprice Change 

Htfl 

Low 

Est vol Open taL 

Oct 


9677 

+102 



0 

400 

Nov 


8657 

+0.02 



0 

BO 

Dec 

9644 

9644 

+0.02 

9844 

9644 

500 

730 

Jan 


9655 

+0.02 



0 

ISO 


ijrOHTH EUROURA FUTURES (UR=q- LI 000m potato c4 100% 


09984 09994 

1.0968 19862 

13760 13693 13885 23 13828 
7.7590 7.7470 73815 -183 B972S 


13740 13723 13724 09 13706 

7.7380 7.7363 7.7386 -0.1 7.73B4 

38.1780 36.1830 363075 -43 389825 

39078 24870 

122400 121920 121.745 21 122745 

33825 33330 3367 -19 3.376 

19690 19576 1961 -03 19834 

aflmn n 349000 

27508 27504 3.7514 -02 27524 

19440 19318 19403 14 19365 

43800 43810 4.71 -104 4.7895 


- 000 - 000 
- 010 - 020 


tHMaa tar Oct 2 .EMMIaripraB te In tat fluid Spot tattle rt iowcnfr toe tea three detknrtptaoea. Farmed nan an pordkeaty ouceed » trie make bra f SDR rate per S tor Oct Z Bktfoffor spreads In the Dote Spot table show only the tael thro 
n imptod by. nrant ke— t iwro, -Btateg too* ..w.ihiaii [ — gi. Bank ol togtond. Base erooga i960 - 100. lodot nbaroa IAASl BU. oner end raioted no the market but ae knfXtod by euient irmraw naaa. UK. Inland A ECU are quetad hi 1 
Mto-ndae hi bototob aid«to Pete Opel HUM dat&ad tom TIE WWRSJTBtS CLOSINS SPOT HUES. Sana adum are reuittod by the F.T. Baoe amreoe iwo-ioa 

The a re h enge retae printod in this table qnatoo Mtotato on the bnowt et WftUmmFTiaom' The b i iiJmh b ratoo pmud In this table are too avatabto on the Internet at Utptftoww JTxon 


43800 43610 4.71 -104 4.7895 - 

017.000 911900 

283030 226000 2B312S -09 289215 
364600 353000 36946 -14.7 3796 - 

Spot table show only tho Hot three decimal places. 
l UK. inland A ECU we qucxad In US naiency. JP. 


26 13422 21 8S3 

-189 8983 -159 

- 1021 

27 13622 09 827 

-0.1 7.7417 09 

-4.7 37905 -49 

59 116445 43 1273 

-13 3406 -13 

-03 19735 -09 

-03 27571 -02 
T4 1917 13 

-103 5982 -89 


Open 

Settprice Change 

High 

Low 

EeL vol Open taL 

93.75 

93.87 

+0.13 

8687 

9674 

22380 

106642 

9456 

9455 

♦0.11 

94.70 

94-55 

24329 

101742 

94.99 

9615 

+0.17 

9617 

9459 

20640 

87197 

95.10 

9624 

+0.16 

9625 

9610 

10319 

57475 

■MmiR 

no am 

1 RAHC funm PFFQ SFrtm potato of 190% 

Open 

Settprice Chengs 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL vol Open taL 

9625 

9627 

+053 

9838 

8&2S 

12813 

77680 

9609 

9610 

+053 

9612 

9657 

5382 

38563 

97.85 

9758 

+053 

97.87 

97.84 

1130 

25454 

97.66 

97.67 

+053 

9758 

97.88 

324 

12388 


i MOUTH EUBOVEM FUTURES (UFFE) VIOOm potato of 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol Open taL 
99.47 - 0 nfe 

0945 -0.01 0 rVa 

8940 40.01 0 nfe 

; MO«mi ECU FUTURES (Uff^ Eoilnn potato oM00% 


-03 22714 -04 - 
-129 3278 -63 - 

r otw r d rates are not UmcOy 
Morgan raiifcrt Inches Om t. 


Open 

Scot price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol 

Open InL 

9658 

9659 

+053 

9559 

9657 

641 

11788 

9553 

9654 

+053 

9654 

OS HP 

535 

8550 

9546 

9548 

+055 

9648 

9646 

151 

5384 

9541 

95.44 

+0.05 

9644 

9541 

77 

5416 


i tutues atao traded on AFT 


■ TIWBE MOMfW BWOPOLLAR QMM) Sim potato ol 100% 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Out 3 ■ BFY OKr . -FFY 


BeHton 

DehnAk 


100 Wt4 !T 
' G&SP 

Ftranoe (FFrJ' ' 61^ ;, 1T33 1 10 2878 .1.162 2915 2352 1138 3022 2513 

Germeny ■■ (DM) .'' 2034 3.807 3361 1 0391 9725.1.128 3391 1013 8445 

Wand. • 99 :. . 5286" 2748'. 8306 2581 ) 2SDB^-,2384 1022 260.9 2183 

Italy ' OJ ,. -2107 .0389- 0343 2102 0040. 100’ 0115 0407 1040 8321 

NstheflandB (R) 1833 3380 2394 0888 0347 888.7 1 2544 3045 7438 

Nanrrey , .R80) : ,3131.^.0632.. .8^19 .2505.. 0978 .^2454. .2322 10 2553 211.8 
Ponogal -V ^ r.-" - 3399.‘ 0382., 0383 BWJ5 ■ . 1-106 6918 100 8290 

9pUh l : (pbi) •- '24:*^' , -11306 0979- '1.184- 0482' IWO 1334 4.728 1203 100 
Sweden (SKr) 4832 6912 7387 2341 0814 2293 2637- 9345 2389 197.7 

Switzerland (SFr) 2537 4323 4-081 1314. 0474. 1190 1388 4947 1267 1023 

UK . .(E).. .-9834..1032 9348 2341 -T:i10. 2783- -3300 1134 28B4 2393 

Canada- (CS) 2632 4391 4316 1385 0502 1259 1.447 5.129 1309 1089 

USA 0) 3838 8.709 5.923 1.783 0688 1728 1385 7.035 1728 1483 

Japan (Y) 2078 5488 4345 1442 0963 1412 1.824 5.754 1483 121.7 

Ecu - 4045 7460 6986 1360 0785 1920 23P7 7322 1893 16S9 

DanUi Kroner. .French Franc; Nunregta) Kroner; end SrenSdr Knm per itt Ba^mfftnc. Ye^ Broroa. Ua end Pam par IDO. 


-'2444'" HJ08 
4832 6912 
2537 4323 
..9834 -1032 
2692 4391 

3838 2709 
2078 5488 

4045 7480 


lYea®*: 4345 1392.3 
- rYttftft ? 332TTAOS6T 
- 10 2378 l.iB 2 

3361 1 0391 

8306 2351 1 

0343 0102 0040 . 

2384 0388 0347 

. 8419 . 2505 . 0978 . 
3399 . ' 0382 0383 
0979 - ' 1.184 0462 ' 

7387 2341 0914 
4.081 1314 . 0474 , 

0548 2341 - 1^110 
4.318 1385 0502 
5.923 1.783 0688 
4345 1442 0963 

6586 1360 0785 


-4746fft-Sj*35D( 

2915 33 S 2 
9799 . 1.128 
2 SDBT .2384 
100 ’ 0115 
889.7 1 

. 2454 . .2322 
9613 ’■ . 1.106 
1180 1334 

2298 2 . 637 - 
1190 1368 

2783- -3300 
1259 1.447 

1726 1385 

1412 1.824 

1820 2207 


ERAS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Oct 3 Ecu can. Rata . Change % +/-trom % spread Dhr. 

rates against Ecu, on day con. rate v weakest tad. 



Open 

twine 

Change 

M01 

Low 

EbL vol Open taL 

Jun 

94.10 

9455 

+0.12 

9433 

94.10 

46913 

87305 

Dec 

9431 

9435 

+055 

9436 

9430 

72,648 

586131 

Mar 

94.17 

9433 

+057 

9435 

94.15 

80,124 

428352 


~ i«mw * 

'1049 

"2675 

■ we - i . 

2213 

1132 

2.183 

0585 

2.044 

1.480 

1823 

1540 

Ireland 

0.798709 

0.767872 

+000291 

-358 

657 

26 

.1158 

3032 

2515 

12.71 

2.450 

1547 

2318 

1388 

2064 

1518 

flntond - 

555424 

558062 

+0.00712 

062 

1.81 

-4 

3591 

1015 

8445 

4371 

0523 

0552 

1778 

1567 

6957 

0510 

Itady 

190648 

1923.79 

-235 

051 

152 

-7 

1022 

2609 

2185 

1054 

2109 

0501 

1.993 

1453 

1775 

1507 

Spate 

183526 

195520 

-0.064 

138 

056 

-8 

0407 

1040 

8521 

0438 

0.084 

0.036 

0.079 

0558 

7582 

0552 

Portugal 

197598 

200.181 

-0092 

1.41 

052 

-8 

3544 

5045 

7458 

3.792 

0731 

0.312 

0.691 

0504 

615S 

0.453 

Denmark 

754555 

7.46092 

-050358 

154 

059 

-13 

10 

2562 

211.8 

10.70 

2563 

0582 

1550 

1421 

1735 

1378 

Netherlands 

218979 

221314 

-000124 

200 

034 

-15 

3518 

100 

8250 

4.193 

0308 

0548 

1764 

0557 

6859 

0501 

Germany 

152573 

158487 

-050093 

203 

120 

-20 

4.728 

1205 

100 

5.058 

0575 

1417 

1922 

0.672 

8214 

0.604 

Austria 

135485 

135283 

-0.0083 

207 

0.17 

-15 

9545 

2385 

197.7 

10 

1528 

0524 

1522 

1526 

1B24 

1.195 

Belgian 

39.7191 

405509 

-00164 

208 

0.14 

-15 

4547 

123.7 

1025 

6187 

1 

0427 

0545 

1689 

6434 

0520 

Franoe 

645883 

650338 

-050138 

224 

050 

-19 


■ US TBEABUHY BBX FUTUHB8 <1m per 100% . 

Dec 9595 95.06 -fOOB 9638 9536 807 5397 

Mar 9535 '95.12 -r038 95.12 95.05 528 3385 

All Open Merest flpa. ore for previous (toy 


1 (UFFE) DMIm potato oi 100% 


1134 2804 2393 12.14 2340 1 2311 1.612 197.1 1450 

5.129 1309 1089 5488 1.058 0.452 1 0729 89.13 0358 

7.035 179.8 1483 7929 1.451 0320 1.372 1 1223 0399 

0754 1469 121.7 6158 1.187 0507 1.122 0318 100 0736 

7322 1893 1659 6371 1314 0690 1.525 1.112 1353 1 


■B (Bittfl PM 126000- per OM » * 

Ltaeet Change - Low Eat wot Open tat 

09868 ’ *■-' 09670 09647 15308 563« Dec 

05690 -0.0007 - 09685 18 ..2,352 Mar 

03725. rOJJOOi. , .105, 2316 Jun 

i.RfTUWBS (1MM) SFr 125,000 petSFr ■ » 

: ’63918 -00004 03934 06898 7,108 35378 Dec 

I 03975 -03017 06888 06975 .. 41 1306 Mar 

- - 4 263 Jrai 


NON ERM MEMBERS 

Greece 295369 310351 -0251 611 -2.73 

UK 0793103 0390977 +0302014 -1238 1735 

Ecu oMbtane eat by toe European Cemmaon. Curendes mm daeosndha rektoe atreiglh. 
Pwcvtaoe chenaro ere tor Em « posBre change denowa e week cwnrevOhwgance elwre the Mb 
batmn two ameOK tho peroetoQe italaance areman me aduH nwrM and Ear oenaw oeae tore 
narancy. and me owdaum pamdiad p a m i a a a n n da te kai at tosouneneyH market rata bom to Ecu 
canid ran. 17flW£ SHit« napandM ton BRU. fljftjBOnare edeutaod tor tha Ftaandd Tknea, 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES . .. 

Oct 3 Over- ' 7 days One Three . Sto One 

rt&it • notice month months months - ye®" 

SrcT 18 7% -- 7 ' 7>s : 747 ^S:^?^:a3:S 

SSL 609 - f- 7 ® £>'% a : , 

Locrf authority dope. 7A - 7" 7& - 7*g 7ft - 7£ 7^ - 7& 

Oacowtt Market ® - AS T.- &t - 

UK deartng t»ik be» lendtag rate 7 ‘per cant from Aug 7, 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 M 9-12 

month month 'months rote montoe 

Certs UTtot dap. fCIOOOM) 5^ 5 '5 4\ 

cm or uwtaapL undw ctomeo to2 ^ P«pc ^_'rftf>dr^ ^ 

MMSmM'tarpwlod^g 3a 1887 to Sep 30, 1987, achwneo MV 73Bdpc. Rnrawa 
Hoiwa Hobo Itato 7 ] 2po taotn Oct 1. 1SH7 


iiini s&p r Berkeley fOTJRKiMSD. 


SflWS&P ]^ERKH JKVf CTRJRES UMTEE l)-. 

‘ PMAfREEIMStf'nADINemAroDEI^ g 
FUTyRE) on 0DRBR0RERACE2RVICES, PLEASE COfnACT:^ 

k ■ ^NMin»ll» R0M4 J7MK9C2 HplhmMAuk 

OPTIONS 


ESE THI RITUWES (1MM) Yen 129m par Yen 100 

Open Latest Change Htgfi Low EeL vof Open tat 
03304 03270 -03030 03312 0.B2S8 26173 79.108 

03372 03372 -60038 03372 03372 21 817 

03533 - - - 10 162 

MG FUTURES QMM) CB2900 per E 

13112 13006 -03100 1.6012 19340 2337 27,634 

19870 19880 -03184 1.SB40 19870 5 238 

19850 - - 19830 52 27 - 


i FUTURES (UFFE) E50Q.00Q potato o* 100% 


I by the RnwxM Iknee. 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dae 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

POTS — 

Dec 

Mar 

9800 

0.47 

047 

048 

051 

0 

0 

101 

106 

U05 

033 

033 

035 

114 

051 

101 

103 

H4 

9650 

0.02 

0.03 

105 

103 

105 

106 

108 

028 . 

MTS 

0 

0 

0LD1 

051 

038 

nan 

039 

051 ’ 

•700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

153 

153 

153 

175 


, Cato 14654 Pure 27400. Pamtoue atoyta open bit. Cab 252457 Puto 2B5614 

urns FRAMC CNflUOlWtoffq SFr im potato ol 100% 


■ PHUIPBJWA SE C/S OPTlOiiS E 31350 (cento per pound) 


Strike 

— 

- CALLS - 

— 


- PUTS - 


Rice 

Oct 

NOV 

Dec 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1500 

152 

269 

3.12 

130 

144 

204 

1510 

1.13 

217 

258 

182 

157 

2-51 

1520 

163 

1.70 

216 

1.13 

241 

3.00 


State 

Wee 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9850 

055 

108 

0.09 

038 

0.48 

173 

9076 

051 

053 

054 

048 

058 

193 


P reWcua dtoA» wL GUa nro Pus nto . Pre*. doy'B open H, Cato n/a Pure n/n 



Open 

Sen price Change 

wgh 

Low 

Eat vol Open taL 

Doc 

9236 

8250 

+103 

9262 

9255 

27589 

121370 

Mar 

9252 

9259 

+104 

9251 

9252 

33357 

103022 

Jun 

9255 

9252 

+055 

9285 

0254 

33417 

87518 

Sep. 

9267 

9277 

+109 

9278 

9255 

19674 

70848 

Dec 

9265 

9295 

+109 

9297 

9281 

20603 

59593 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Eta. vol total. Cato 0 Puts D. Previous day's open taL. Cato 3075 Puts 2719 

■ EUBOUB6 QynWHt gJPPE) LIQOOm points ol 100% 

SdUob CALLS PUTS 

Price Dec Mar Jun Dec Mqr . Jun 

9375 026 0.94 143 614 604 603 

8400 612 672 1.19 025 037 604 

9425 604 653 697 0.42 613 607 

EsL voL total, Cato 20784 Pure 14787. Prevtoua de/B open taL, Cato 217475 Pure 74220 

■ PMLADELPMA OS D-BUBK/S OflltOMS DM62900 (S per DM) 


I on 4PT. Al Opan tntareet flgs. are tar previous day- 


i OPTIOMS {LBTE) £500.000 potato of 100% 


Striae 

Price 

Dee 

- CALLS - 
MW 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jtta 

8250 

114 

121 

032 

054 

112 

030 

9275 

053 

0.00 

118 

118 . 

035 

131 

9300 

0 

053 

0.10 

040 

044 

048 


Eat vot total. Cato 3212 Pure 7000. Mow deyls open tat. Ctata 1SB45B Pure 20*713 


Adam & Company 7-00 
ABed htah Bank (G8) 790 
•Heniy AiKbacher 730 
Benoo Htoso Vfacaya 730 
Bar* of Cyprus 730 

Bankof iretand 730 

BnnkcT kicto 730 

BankafSeUtand 730 
BerdeysBank 730 
BrttBktaMUEast 730 
4tttMiStiftoyaCoUJ 730 
CffiberANA . 730 

Oydeadale Bank 730 
The OecperaUwa Bank730 
CoutH « CO 730 

Cypms PcpuferBank 730 
Dureren Lrenle 730 


Exeter Trust Umted B30 
ftaandali Gen Bank 830 
•Robert Fleming & Co 730 
•Gutaneea Mahon 7.00 
HBfab Bank AG Zurich 730 
H arhbros Bank 730 
Hadtabie & Gan Inv Bk.730 
6 Hoars & Co 730 
Honglkong 8 Shanghai 730 
ImeetBC Bank (UK) Lkf730 
Jtten Hodge Bank 730 
•LeopoU Jacatai A Sara 730 
Lloyds Bank 730 

MdandBenk 730 

NtaWeatmta8tet 730 
•RaeBrothera 730 
RpyaIBktaScotond 730 
ScotOah Widows Bank 730 


•Singer A Rtedander 730 
•Sntoi a Wtem Sac* 730 
Sun Banking Cup Lid 730 
TSB 730 

Unted Bank olKiMtaL 730 
Utaty Tiuta Bank He 730 
MitaaHvLaKto 730 
YortitaUra B u nk . 730 

• Members of London 
bweetmanl Banking 
Asaodabon 

* ta adntatatratfon 


Strike 

• 

- CALLS - 

■■■■ 


- PUTS - 


Price 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

oram 

033 

159 

137 

031 

156 

173 

0L56S 

135 

160 

159 

0.41 

17B 

196 

0570 

118 

030 

038 

173 

154 

133 


FYevtau* dayli vol. Otaa nto Pula ab . Rrev. day^s opan taL, Cato nfa Puts n/S 


W 3 E S 

Czrota Bp 523007 - 533020328270 - 328700 

Hugav 314420 - 31 4636 105.110 - 195.160 

to 483750 - 483450 300030 - 300030 
Ktaata 04902 - 0.4010 03042 - 130*5 

Poland 59105 - 59195 34105 - 34230 

Mb 947240 - 9479* 507100 - 587030 

UAL 59180 - 59227 39729 - 38730 


FT QU8JE to WORLD CURREHCffiS 

The FT Guide to World Curranctas 
lama can be found an the Markets 
page in Monday's edUon. 


BFBKF.I.Fy FUTUBES LIMITE D 

&K)RES 58 DOVER STREET, LONDON W1X 3RB 

nWg&SF* TEL: om 629 llSSSMt 0171495 00*8 W 

**>»» u—H—. UImiI " 


ht4ltf/infw.MLcaro» 


mm MARGINED FO REIGN EXCHANGE ft 
FUTURES & OPTIONS *“ 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 4/OCTOBER 5 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
tnvesoo Hong Kong & China 1,520 
HSBC Hong Kong Growtti 1,502 
CF Sharw Utffities 1,466 i. 

Abbey Latin American 1.435 1,400 

Fleming Sated Latin America 1,426 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Old Mutual Tltaitard Acc 355 i.ioo 
Save 5 Prosper Gold & Exp 536 i qoq 
H enderson Japan Smafler Cos 543 
Fidelity ASEAN 544 

Save & Prosper Japan SmaB Cos 550 


CF Shaw Utilities 



900 * 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
HOI Samuel US Smafler Cos 2583 
PraflSc Technology ' 2.572 

PM North America Growth 2,471 
FfamBngtoi Health 2,360 

Rdeffly American Spec SOs 2£42 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
CXd Mutual Ihall&nd Acc 310 

Save & Prosper Korea - 401 

Friends Pm* Ja pa nese SraCoa 457 
Scftrwtef Japan Smafl Cos Ac 464 
Fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 465 


Friends Prov Japanese 


1.000 


■i’ CL»’r A- ■ 



400 


94 96 


07 


TOP FIVE OVER 5YEAR r- 
Pn*8cTedm*ay: ' . ■ 4/418 

Gartniare American EraerSh '; -4,116 
RSSC FtaOg Kong Growth .' .‘49082 
PM tom America Growth -- 3,382 •» w 
Schroder US Soatolkmiae : 3/Wj5-; ~ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS^ S - xo 
Save & Prater Korea : I ^ 603" zjm 
Headereon Japan Smafler Cos Vr...'842-T 
TUsStj Japan Smafler Os * • _ 883 

Savei Proper Jgrai Smaf Cpa. 873 


Schroder US Smaller 


4,000 



TOP FIVE OVERT 10 VEAR&. 

• ' fffl SanwelUS 5maijerC«js .. &r 
''ESC 0SSmarc«ntaniB5 : V 

< Frafflfington ftaffitr . ~ Vv-^sissjfc. r r&ga ^- '‘ r t. ^ 

.-Gartmore AmericEn B^et^i .^5^64- ‘ 

'' . HSBC Hong Kong feowth-.- :'-. v ' 

BOTTOMFIVEOVER mYElfe. V* 

Waveriey Ats&afeslaR Gofij-v 


Henderson Japan Smaller 




WM0 


amttrmaH j^Mi.aiutus. or» iv- 'fla -l. / - i; - .-67 : '- r ti 8 *Jeraon Japan GrnaBn; <k» ’ ;wt - -r’.ilT.T-!; Ii- 2 "swr , 
Baring Jspai Sunrise ' 881- . ; 1- . ' ... 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511311) 


Average Unft Trust 

1094 

1385 

2041 

Average Investment Trust 

1158 

1370 

2376 

Bank 

1035 

1113 

1199 

Bufcfng Society 

1032 

1111 

1295 

Stodonarket FTSE All-Share 

1303 

1817 

2128 

Inflation 

1035 

1095 

1141 

■ UK Growth i 

year B 

3 

S 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1232 

2092 

2574 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1266 

1906 

3217 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1285 

1894 

- 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1116 

1885 

2979 

Barclays BGI UK Growth Acc 

1226 

1867 

2789 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1588 



■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1335 1656 2671 
Lazard UK Income & Growth 1241 1612 2316 
HSBC Footsie Fund 1349 1805 

Legal & General UK Stockmkt Ac 1347 1803 
Britannia UK General Inc 1298 1788 2216 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1204 1601 2126 

■ UK Smaller Companies 


10 


1928 


2388 

2462 


1979 

2244 


Gartmore UK Smafler Companies! 116 

1930 

3042 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1096 

1838 

- 

AES Smafler Companies 

1046 

1796 

2470 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 1Q26 

1751 

3014 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1125 

1727 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1012 

1358 

2208 

■ UK Equity Income 



Jupiter Income 

1212 

1971 

- 

Lazard UK Income 

12*7 

1856 


Britannia High Yield Inc 

1205 

1765 

2595 

Mercury income 

1243 

1736 

2366 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1245 

1736 

2575 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1196 

1546 

2184 


UK Equity & Bond Income 


Prolific Extra Income 

1170 

1632 

2221 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1205 

1596 

2171 

Midland Monthly Income 

1247 

1555 

- 

Save & Prosper Extra Income 

1190 

1541 

- 

CIS UK Income 

1229 

1540 

2076 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1154 

1426 

1997 


2149 

1742 


1929 


m 

B 

■ UK Eq & Bd i»«r(Q 

3 

5 

10 

Watty Yld% 

■ International "iya«-$f 

'3' 

s 1 : 

10 . Vbtstty VMK 

1 3.1 

2.4 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1230 

1806 

2629 

- 

2.7 

12 

ProBffc Technology 

1139 

2572 

4418 

4979 

SA 

- 

r 144 

5.1 

Perpetual High Income 

1256 

1724 

2719 

- 

2 JO 

3.0 

Framflngton Health 

1059 

2360 

3022 

5563 

6 JO 

- 

!..:olo 

53 

Credit Sutsse High Income Port 

1166 

1637 

2410 

- 

22 

32 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1278 

2073 

3196 

3258 

3J> 

13 

OJO 

52 

Can Mb Income Dis 

1213 

1621 

2158 

2140 

1.9 

3J> 

Henderson Global Technology 

1098 

1945 

3241 

4194 

M 

- 

1 22 

3.4 

NPI UK Extra Income tec 

1118 

1559 


- 

2.0 

32 

Framlington Financial 

1282 

1929 

3214 

4292 

3j0 

03 

f 03 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1168 

1551 

2202 

2158 

2J> 

2 JB 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1124 

1384 

2103 

2219 

03 

1.0 

VctetfByYtd'S 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ Nth America 







3.1 

03 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1183 

1462 

- 

- 

18 

6.3 

HB Samuel US Smafler Co's 

1134 

2583 

3804 

oneo 

kXXj 

5.1 


23 

22 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 

1130 

1452 

2473 

2674 

1-5 

8.1 

PM North America Growth 

1272 

2471 

3982 

4772 

4 A 

0.1 

23 

1.0 

Henderson Preference & Bond 

1140 

1413 

1661 

1990 

1.4 

7& 

FideSty American Spec Sits 

1282 

2242 

3118 

4209 

52 

_ 

2.4 

1.7 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 

1177 

1406 

1794 

- 

1.8 

7.6 

Royal Ufa United Stales 

1307 

vn 8 

3687 

'3991 

33 

02 

23 

1.6 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1101 

1402 

1692 

2393 

1.8 

7.7 

Henderson American Sm Cos 

1182 


3491 

4146 

5.1 

. 

2JS 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

lose 

1327 

1600 

2066 

1.7 

64 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1205 

1833 

2621 

3238 

4.1 

03 



■ UK Gilt 







■ Europe 







23 

32 

M&G Git & Fixed Interest 

1164 

1404 

1513 

2149 

1.8 

5 JB 

Jupiter European 

1180 

2125 

3254 

4713 

3jD 

02 

23 

2.9 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1139 

1361 

1532 

. 

1.8 

6.6 

Threadneedte Euro Sel Grtti Acc 

1294 

2069 

3059 

2999 

33 

. 

23 

23 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1117 

1352 

1483 

- 

1.5 

64 

Baring Europe Select 

1202 

2053 

aaai 

2885 

04 

03 

23 

0.7 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1141 

1340 

- 

- 

22 

52 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1282 

1974 

2897 

- 

3.0 

. 

2A 

2.8 

Schroder Gilt & Fixed Int Acc 

1083 

1328 

1501 

- 

1.8 

72, 

Gartmore European Sel Opps 

1253 

1960 

3141 

3191 

3.1 

, . 

2 A 

34 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1082 

1254 

1383 

2076 

1.5 

5.7 

. SECTOR AVERAGE 

1207 

1630 

2388 

2758 

02 

0.7 



■ International Equity Income 




■ Japan 







33 

0.4 

Martin Currie Inti Income 

1194 

1543 

2200 

- 

2 A 

32 

GT Japan Growth 

909 

852 

1581 

1323 

33 

- 

30 

1.1 

GT International Income Inc 

1168 

1527 

2051 

2705 

2J5 

1.9 

Martin Currie Japan 

917 

948 

1722 

- 

53 

- 

23 

12 

Mayflower Global Income 

1171 

1485 

2060 

2197 

1.9 

2j6 

Newton Japan 

923 

893 

1480 

1161 

52 

- 

38 

1.6 

M&G International Income 

1178 

1433 

2146 

2595 

24 

3.7 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

892 

886 

1611 

1929 

5.1 

- 

23 

0.4 

Barclays International Income 

1172 

1410 

1016 

1917 

2.7 

12 

Bafflte GtfTord Japan 

928 

870 

1386 

1257 

5j4 

. 

30 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1135 

1438 

2014 

2124 

24 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

770 

698 

1211 

1020 

54 

0.2 



■ International Fixed Interest 




M Far East inc Japan 






22 

3.7 

Baring Global Bond 

1031 

1346 

1580 

. 

14 

4.6 

AIB Govett Greater China 

1353 

1379 

2912 

3094 

53 

- 

2 2. 

3.7 

Newton International Bond 

1032 

1282 

1452 

- 

2.1 

4.7 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

1043 

1057 

1698 

1862 

3.7 

33 

22 

37 

Okf Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

1018 

1267 

1369 

- 

1.7 

5.1 

Friends Prov Pacific Baste 

906 

966 

1829 

. 

43 

. 

2j4 

3.5 

City Ftewtcia] Beckman Inti 

1012 

1267 

1304 

1904 

2J9 

5.0 

Martin Currie Far East 

938 

968 

1852 

1851 

53 

- 

23 

3.6 

Barclays BGI Inti Fa Int Inc 

1038 

1248 

- 

- 

IjO 

6.0 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

905 

963 

1661 

- 

43 

0.7 

23 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

969 

1153 

1294 

1810 

1.8 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

888 

865 

1690 

1685 

43 

0.7 



■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 






31 

33 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1151 

1580 

2072 

- 

12 

22 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

1502 

2111 

4092 

5255 

63 

0.1 

23 

33 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1218 

1551 

1947 

- 

1.9 

3.0 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1520 

1702 

3152 

3129 

04 

0.2 

23 

3.8 

Baffle Gifford Managed 

1174 

1524 

2000 

2498 

2J3 

2.4 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1239 

1548 

2894 

3779 

63 

03 

1.7 

5.5 

CapeFCure Hallmark Growtti 

1218 

1516 

1915 

2144 

24 

12 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1270 

1488 

2790 

4689 

63 

0.8 

2 A 

3.6 

Maries & Spencer Inv Pc rtf Acc 

1171 

1486 

1954 

- 

2J0 

22 

Henry Cooke Eastern Enterprise 

1296 

1459 

- 

- 

53 

- 

13 

31 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1117 

1377 

1802 

2118 

2.1 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

883 

933 

1927 

2592 

53 

03 


Eest Peps 


Jupiter Sumpear.-/; j£\-/V 
Johnson Ry Stater Gfeifrg‘. 
; SBWL6,Piwar;f^&rSaa 
Ttreadriaa^firro Sei^rt&Acc. 
'fiierete-Rre# &rcptoF&b : £:jk; 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Barclays Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 



TjWrfST.S;.' 


S~ : ^Wv7ttWgM3% 


1190 1347 2S88 
1055 1169 1360 
1068 1146 1967 
1099 1221 1838 


- 2J 1i 

- 0l9 5.6 

- 1J> 5.3 

- 1-6 4.3- 


Commodity & Energy 


M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
Hfa Samuel Natural Resources 
TS8 Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Investment Trust Units 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 
M&G Fund of Investment Trust 
Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 
Equitable Trust of invest Tsta 
Singer & Friedfemder Inv Ts Pf 
SECTOR AVBIAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Sun Affiance Portfolio 


INVESCO Managed Acc ■ 
Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Merciay Emerging Markets 
Stewart Ivory Emergtog Market 
CKy of London Bnerglng Mkts 
Portfofo Emerging Markets 
Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1070 

1371 

2508 

1260 

43 

2.1 


943 

1109 

2197 

1586 

43 

03 

i 

912 

964 

1875 

1544 

53 

- 

i. 

890 

879 

1567 

1164 

43 

0.4 

j. 

786 

834 

2321 

1766 

5u3 

03 


809 

- 851 

2128 

1101 

6.1 

03 



1082 

1395 

2615 


23 

0.4 


1068 

1347 

2216 

2410 

23 

13 


1135 

1338 

2808 

’ 

23 

4 A 


1074 

1323 

2321 

2505 

23 

13 

-■ 

1050 

1304 

- 

- 

22 

22 


1074 

.1289 

2189 

2116 

23 

20 


1145 

.1541 

2201 


23 

1.0 


1146 

1516 

2391 

- 

27 

13 


1124 

1491 

2115 

- 

20 

33 


1095 

1481 

1956 

- 

23 

13 


1096 

1468 


- 

24 

0.0 


1080 

1299 

1888 

1857 

23 

13 


Mkts 





*- 

1174 

1218 


- 

53 

02 


1138 

1074 

- 

- 

43 

04 


1049 

1041 

2799 

2083 

43 

- 


1041 

1015 

- 

- 

42 

03 


1161 

947 

- 

- 

53 

04 

gA . 

1065 

930 

.1962 

1949 

5.1 

0.4 



INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVBM YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 4,088 1 
Fraadeghra Dual Capital 2,840 
Futaum CapM 2.451 

Ftemteg Income & Growth Capital 2,095 
SchrodarSpGtFundCapaal 2JB9 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
East German 306 

Aberdeen New Thai . 445 

InvescoJapan Discovery 468 

Siam Selective Growth 477 

HandosonJapaiere Smafl Cos 503 


Framlington Dual Capital 


3000 

2.500 


ZOOO 



1J300 


ijoao 


500' 


1966 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TH Technology B 
Scottish National Capital • 
Foreign & Col Bderprise 
Candcver 

Bariig Emerging Europe 


East Germs) 

Siam Setedwe Growth 
Schroder Korea Fund 
Bdefiy Japanese Values 
Perpetual Japanese 


4,249 
3,426 
2,459 2500 
2377 


192 

387 

387 

389 

400 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


2300 





f.'..; -r, : : ~ 

500 ' — •- 



94 95 


96 


87 


TOP FfVEOVra 5 YEARS 
TR Technology B ." : 2CL3B8T 

hrascoEogfeh&Ml 
North Attntio Smdter Cos 
Scottish HdtanalCapU 
ForeiffT&CoJ Enterprise 5^63 . WW> 




Edinburgh Java 


WBVEOVft«VEAB8^;l 


Trust of Property Shares 


Dos'- - - 5,829’ 2joo‘ • • -r ^ . •• ** .::a^iMatoi:v : : 
*?'- - 6^25 .. •; v y 


ux» 


BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS W? 
East German •* is 

EdtoogbJm] - 1 879 = 

Baffle SftonJ Shh-fippor 884 
Exmoor Dual Capttai -• 819 
Orta-PycScatloc- . ' .T«5 



SOB' 


-£i- 


97 


LawDetentuffi Coepor^on ^ , -4^22?:- 


T Vnrt «*Y»g wij | ’Sforef -V •' “ 
Jnrosco Eitoptfae ^ : ' 1 - 
Vjowcapaa! . 

;Fr aro angto i lreotreSCa^af 

Nt n vwadgAVh fl 6iro 'GapteKv 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past perfor ma nce is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see matt) paper. 

■ UK General 

Flaming Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Finsbury Growth 
Govott Strategic 
SECTOR AVERAGE 




ItoB 

3 

5 DsPb<-! VotafiBy Yk« 

■ Int Cap Gth 

itoB 

3 

5 OsffnH VdMtty Yti% 

■ Japan 

• ItoW 

3 

5 OUPmH Votatty *W% 

■ High Income ! . 

; ■ tjwrfl.- 





1429 

2094 

2654 

-1 

3.7 

2.1 

Jupiter Rrimadona 

1509 

2038 

4553 

-7 

43 

13 

GT Japan 

912 

816 

1546 

7 

63 

03 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1252 

1573 

2079 - 

22 

13 

to 

> 

i 

1303 

1957 

3262 

1 

28 

23 

TR Technology (Units) 

1218 

1799 

2862 

1 

22 

1.1 

Baffle Gifford Japan 

803 

778 

1259 

10 

63 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1345 

1479 

2976 14 

24 

62 

w 


1358 

1825 

2347 

1 

33 

3.0 

RJT Capital Partners 

1183 

1709 

3009 

17 

27 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

846 

746 

- 

8 

73 

- 

Henderson Wtfi Income 

1280 

1478 

1973 9 

43 

5.5 


-■ 

1263 

1739 

2920 

11 

33 

23 

Henderson Electric and General 

1201 

1637 

2735 

9 

20 

1.6 

Edinburgh Japan 

782 

689 

1226 

13 

6j4 

- 

Shires Income 

1294 

1455 

2232 13 

43 

63 



1136 

1636 

2524 

13 

33 

23 

Klelnwort Overseas 

1288 

1595 

2540 

11 

25 

^A 

naming Japanese 

722 

685 

1410 

11 

21 

- 

City Merchants tfgh Yield 

1150 

1396 

2447 3 

24 

22 


; 

1217 

1605 

2585 

- 

21 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1191 

1433 

2453 

- 

25 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

681 

564 

1266 

- 

63 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE . 

1270 

1336 

2079 - 

4 A 

7.7 




■ UK Capital Growth 

Kteinwort 2nd Endowment Pc 
Schroder UK Growth 
Undervalued Assets 
Ivory & Svne ISIS 
KJeinwort Endowment Policy 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


International General 


Far East exc Japan, General 


1252 

1881 

- 

-10 

22 

- 

Personal Assets 

1301 

2004 

27Z7 

- 

21 

13 

Pacific Horizon 

853 

980 

2018 

18 

53 

13 

1193 

1871 

- 

1 

33 

2.7 

Scottish Investment 

1238 

1693 

2291 

14 

25 

23 

TR Pacific 

849 

884 

2246 

9 

73 

23 

1120 

1726 

- 

7 

22 

1.9 

Scottish Mortgage 

1281 

1677 

2528 

13 

26 

1.0 

Scottish Asian 

753 

777 

2060 

17 

73 

- 

1264 

1657 

- 

18 

43 

- 

Scottish Eastern 

1242 

1634 

2448 

15 

3 A 

1.9 

Abtrust New Dawn 

728 

745 

1716 

18 

S3 

1.3 

1131 

1554 

1751 

3 

23 

- 

Brunner 

1277 

1629 

2606 

12 

28 

2.8 

Govett Asian Smafler Cos 

782 

682 

- 

18 

73 

0.4 

1136 

1586 

2294 

- 

25 

2.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1216 

1579 

2369 

- 

29 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

797 

719 

1863 

- 

27' 

03 


■ Split - Capital 

‘Scottish National Cap 
Ga/tmara Scotland Cap 
H ender s on American C83 Cap 
Derby Cap 

Fleming Income & Growth Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


4088 3426 6825 41 16.7 

1734 2130 4375 51 5.7 

1477 2117 2781 12 43 

1384 2000 3481 24 6-2 

2095 1929 4500 30 63 

1561 1579 3129 - 8-4 


4.9 


■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & ImJ 
Henderson Strata 
Herald 

NatWest Smafler Companies 
Ivory & Srme UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


North America 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


1052 

2010 

6116 

5 

43 

0.8 

North Atlantic Smafler Cos 

1451 

1974 

5829 

4 

43 

- 

New Zealand , 

956 

1147 

2431 

11 

43 

23 

TR Technology B 

- 1566 

4249 20968 

5 

8.1 

23 


1083 

1842 

3641 ■ 

-1 

42 

0.3 

Fleming American 

1615 

1940 

3004 

7 

43 

03 

Edinburgh Java 

752 

566 

879 

13 

93 

- 

SR Pan -European 

1704 

2221 

_ 

5 

7.1 

13 


995 

1634 

- 

15 

53 

0.7 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1420 

1790 

2831 

6 

43 

1.6 

Aberdeen New Thai 

445 

483 

1183 

7 

73 

23 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1209 

1864 

2S16 

21 

63 

13 

t* - 

1134 

1622 

2794 

4 

21 

2.3 

American Opportunity 

1256 

1738 

2897 

3 

53 

- 

Korea UberaSsation Fund 

641 

470 

1309 

2 

83 

0.6 

Johnson Fry 2nd UtiSties 

1864 

1711 

_ 

16 

73 

83 


1Q20 

1569 

2468 

IS 

43 

2.3 

US Smaller Companies 

1236 

1890 

2416 

12 

43 

- 

Korea-Europe Find 

653 

457 

1228 

11 

8J5 

0.5 

Kteinwort High Income 

1496 

1644 

2823 

20 

S3 

12.7 


1034 

1322 

2384 

- 

4.1 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1244 

1745 

3303 

- 

43 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

686 

544 

1348 

- 

73 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1381 

1490 

3577 

- 

63 

102 



■ UK Income Growth 

TR City of London 
Temple Bar 

Dunedin Income Growth 
Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 
Merchants 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Continental Europe 


Emergaig Markets 


Split - Income 


■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Candover 
Thompson Clrve 
KJeinwort Development Fund 
Dunedin Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1436 

IBIS 

2449 

3 

32 

33 

TR European Growth 

1402 

2144 

5068 

1 

3JB 

03 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1763 

2376 

- 

8 

103 

- 

Rights & Issues tec 

1047 

1897 

3093 

- 4.1 

7.0 

1377 

1664 

2423 

9 

3.7 

42 

Gartmore European 

1304 

1943 

3209 

0 

39 

0.8 

Central European Growth Fund 

1154 

1232 

- 

16 

10.1 

- 

Derby Inc 

1170 

1448 

1821 

- 33 

33J5 

1320 

1588 

2076 

14 

4.1 

42 

FideSty European Values 

1235 

1901 

3198 

5 

33 

03 

Templeton Latte America 

1387 

1172 

- 

11 

&4 

0.4 

Jove Inc 

1311 

1421 

2008- 

- 30 

12.1 

1230 

1559 

2520 

9 

33 

43 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1155 

1824 

2158 

10 

43 

12 

Scudder Latin America 

1386 

1107 

- 

13 

31 

36 

Scottish National Inc 

1167 

1402 

2158 

31 

10A 

1335 

1554 

2189 

11 

33 

5.0 

Matin Currie European 

1177 

1712 

2859 

12 

43 

0.6 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1168 

1164 

2477 

6 

31 

0.9 

Henderson American C&i Inc 

1172 

1359 

1685 

- 13 

35 

1233 

1508 

2243 

- 

3L3 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1207 

1648 

2792 

- 

3L7 

0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1240 

1089 

2180 

- 

7JB 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

1200 

1628 

- 33 

172 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







■ Closed End Funds 






■ Split - Zero Dividend 





1437 

2459 

S2B3 

7 

3.6 

1.8 

Klelnwort Charter 

1348 

2077 

2958 

14 

33 

13 

Capital Gearing 

1134 

1632 

2417 

7 

2 J3 

31 

Johnson Fry 2nd UtflZeroDvP 

1180 

1691 


- 32 

_ 

1317 

2377 

3458 

-4 

4A 

2.6 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1321 

1821 

- 

14 

30 

2.0 

New City & Commercial 

1307 

1275 

- 

17 

31 

43 

Johnson Fry Europe UtflsZero 

1123 

1641 


- 2 a 

_ 

1084 

2113 

3367 

24 

5.1 

1.3 

European Smaller Companies 

1127 

1371 

1888 

11 

32 

0.6 

London &St Lawrenoe 

1133 

1255 

1954 

20 

13 

43 

Johnson Fry Utfflty 7x Dfv Prf 

1141 

1636 


- 2 S 

_ 

1064 

2007 

2999 

22 

33 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1265 

1756 

2422 

- 

33 

13 

Scottish Value 

1096 

1224 

2288 

13 

23 

13 

Gartmore Brit tec & Gth Zero 

1100 

1618 

m 

- 22 

_ 

1305 

1938 

3166 

12 

3.4 

42 








Exeter Preferred Capital 

128 D 

1200 

1789 

30 

4 A 

03 

M&G Recovery Ziaro Dfc Prf 

1071 

1593 

223f 

- 2 A 


1124 

1566 

2783 

- 

43 

3.0 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1317 

2112 

- 

31 

2A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

.1457 

1740 

- 1.7 

- 


I 


i . ' 


> ? - 


■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1 

Murray International 1 

British Assets Ordinary 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


2177 

12 

33 

39 

■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

833 

1002 

1928 

11 

5J3 

5.7 

■ Property 

TR Property 

1319 

1388 

3168 

12 

Sl5 

30 

2460 

5 

36 

3.4 

Martin Currie Pacific 

922 

988 

1787 

13 

5.7 

0.8 

Wigmore Property 

1120 

1187 

- 

21 

55 

15 

1908 

15 

31 

4.9 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

809 

945 

1879 

18 

55 

1.6 

Trust of Property Shane 

1328 

1067 

1886 

19 

65 

31 

2182 

. 

33 

4.3 

Govett Oriental 

796 

758 

1981 

12 

42 

0.6 

French Property 

1012 

1032 

1807 

14 

44 

30 





SECTOR AVERAGE 

824 

924 

1804 

- 

5 A 

31 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1196 

1168 

2270 

- 

64 

2.7 
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■ GT Global Dynamic Theme Fund 
GT (0800 212 274) InO Eo Income Yes Ye9 4 1.5 No SOO 5 1.5 No 1.000 No 

The trust wB invest m technology. Mtotructura. iWeconunuracauons. health care, ttnandai services, consumer product and natural 


SWags - 
Iff SHams 

- Cwg 
MW 

n net 
Ana 

'* . 

» W- 

0BW 

. * .. 

kmt 

S . 

r-> cuq 
EoUai 
* . 

man 

finer 

% 
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Yes Yea 

4 

1.5 

No 

500 

5 

1.5 

No 


■■■■■I Aberdeen to integrate Prolific unit trusts 


tor 

Med. 


No 


Aberdeen's progrMimie of unit trust mergers 


Surviving fund 

Fundfo) merged with wnhtag 
fund 

Surviving fund 

Anfir) merged wtth winhtiy 
find 

Aberdeen Pacific (45m| 

Aberdeen Jsgwn (Cl 0m) 

Prolific N. American f£50m) 

Prolific Far Eastern (73m) 

Prolific Japan (E14m) 

Aberdeen Amencan (E23m), 

Prolific American income (£l9m) 

Prcflfic High Income (5337m) 
Aberdeen Fixed Interest (£21 1m) 
Aberdeen Eucpean (E64m) 
Aberdeen World Portfolio t£45cn) 

Aberdeen Extra Income (£47m) 
Proffle Converttele & Gflt (£31 m) 
Prolific European Growth (Cl 00m) 
Prolific International (£82mj 


Aberdeen Asset Management 
announced plans this week to in t eg r a t e 
the 17 unit trusts run by Prolific into 
its own 21 fund range, following Its 
takeover of the Edinburgh-based 
investment manager, writes Jonathan 
Guthrie. 

Cast-conscious Aberdeen expects to 
make Ear more from Prolific’s £7bn In 
assets than its sleepy rival ever did. 
But it is not planning to pass the bene- 
fit an to unit trust investors. 

The new initial charge for Investing 
in the fond range, either in or outside a 
personal equity plan, wfi] be 4^5 per 
cent This is 1 percentage point more 



than Aberdeen investors used to pay 
when buying through a Pep, and 0.75 
points mare than when buying without 
one. The charge represents a L25 per- 
centage point increase for investors in' 
Prolific Peps. Only direct in vestors in 
Prolific unit trusts will see it as a 
reduction. Meanwhile, annnai ch arges 
on several Prolific funds win go up by 
(X2> per cent 

The increases are to “cover the costs 
of customer service", says the company 
- an odd explanation given that the 
economies of scale created by the 
merger should actually reduce these. 

Aberdeen is sensibly combining 


those of its own and Prolific’s foods 
which do the same job (see 'table, left). 
So; for example, the £46m Aberdeen 
Extra income trust will be absorbed by 
foe £537m Prolific High Income fond. 
-’In severed cases Aberdeen Is merging 
larger funds into smaller ones with 
superior performance.' An -mmipio is 
the absorption of the £73m Prolific Far 
Easton fond by the £45m Aberdeen 
Pacific Trust which has proved far 
-Stranger over three years, five years 
and 10 years. This can result in the 
merged fond adopting the track record 
or its smallest component, which can 
be confusing for new investors.. 
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WEEKEND OCTOBER 4/OCTOBER 


5 1997 


financial times 


Bullish 


MARKET REPORT 


Thompson, 

UK ^ockMwfcet Editor 

A low increase in the US 
non*nn payroll report for Sep- 
tember. accompanied by benign 
f <“ average eastings 
toted Wall street and pot the 
ff ™ 1 ‘ T| g twches to a splendid 
we ** j™J^®don equities. An the 
“^tofflca raced to new 

TfaeUS employment news saw 
^ Treasury bands erupt, taking 
guts with them. At the dose, the 
2t>-year gnt was up around 134 
Points, and boosted too by com- 
mant attributed to Peter Mandel- 


^RAPING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS^^^QUI^^UTURE^AN^QPTION^RaSiMG 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


son, the UK’s minister without 
portfolio, who said entry by the 
UK into the first wave of Emu 
"has not been ruled out". 

But it was by no means plain 
sailing for UK equities which, 
earlier in the session, had to 
endure bouts of relatively heavy 
selling, principally in the finan- 
cial sectors which responded neg- 
atively to the news that Barclays 
Bank is finally, after months of 
intense speculation, divesting 
itself of much of its BZW invest- 
ment banking arm. 

Barclays shares were given the 
roughest of handling by the mar- 
ket as news of the BZW break-op 
was greeted with widespread dis- 
may because of the pham c-e of 


any firm buyer of the business. 

The FTSE 100 was left with a 
gain of 84,7 at a new closing high 
of 5,3308. 

The FTSE 230 finished 22.6 
ahead at a peak of 4A83J, having 
touched an intra-day high of 
488U. while the FTSE All-Share 
index ended the day 15.1 up at 
2,492.41, after briefly topping 
2,500 for the first tim* and peak- 
ing at 2,502. 98. 

The FTSE Small Cap. which has 
lagged the main indices far many 
months, underperformed the 
FTSE 100 again, ending ll.l up at 
2,360.8, still 13.4 below its record 
dosing level, reached in March. 

Over the week, the London 
market has given a ready 


response to the continued excite- 
ment over possible Emu conver- 
gence. the possible abolition of 
advance corporation, tax. the 
buoyant market debut of North- 
ern Rock and the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average’s move back 
above 8,000 after the US Federal 
Reserve left interest rates on 
hold a gain. 

During the five-day period, the 
FTSE 100 has risen 10L5, or 2 per 
cent, outpacing the FTSE 250, 
which has moved up 74.8. or 1.5 
per cent. The SmallCap is up 
39.67, or 1.7 per cent. The FTSE 
All-Share has climbed 46.55. or 2 
percent 

The Emu convergence story, 
which has seen UK shares hitting 


new highs, has been accompan- 
ied by numerous FTSE 100 
upgrades from leading market 
strategists. Some market observ- 
ers have been talking the index 
as high as 5,500 before the onset 
of order-driven trading, which 
begins on October 20. 

Some fan d management 
groups, however, have warned 
that the market is looking over- 
stretched. Gartmore, for instance 
warned of “extreme conditions’* 
in the market and said it is tak- 
ing urgent action to “protect" cli- 
ent portfolios. 

Turnover was a slightly disap- 
pointing 829.6m shares, with nan- 
FTSE 100 stocks accounting for 
47 per cent of that figure. 
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Trading in the FTSE 100 
December future was 
marked by low volumes until 
the release of US economic 
data set the market buzzing, 
writes Martin Brice. 

December opened at 
5,365, a premium of about 
15 points over fair value, 
which is estimat e d at about 
70 points. December rose to 
a premium of about 35 
points to fair value just 
before 10am, but edged 
down to a discount to fair 
value of just over 20 points 


by 1pm. The non-farm 
payrolls from the US 
prompted heavy trade as 
December soared to a 
premium to fair value of 
about 30 points, edging 
down to settle at 5,395. with 
cash at 5,324 . 

One buyer, thought to be 
SBC Warburg, committed 
£3 An in buying 10,000 of 
the October 5,450 FTSE 
calls. In stock options there 
were 617 lots in Barclays, 
focused on January £18.00 
and £19.00 calls. 
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■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES (UFEE) E2S per fcjfl Index point (AFT) 
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Barclays 
down on 
BZW news 

By Peter John, Joel Kibazo 
and Martin Brice 

It was a classic case of the 
old market adage - buy on 
the mystery, sell on the his- 
tory. 

Barclays saw its share 
price leap on Thursday as 
the City anticipated news 
that the high street bank 
was going to do something 
about BZW, its investment 
arm. 

Yesterday, the shares 
slumped 115 at worst before 
closing a net 49V, down at 
£16.97Vi as Barclays 
announced it was going to 
do something about its 
investment arm. 

Part of the slide reflected 
disappointment that the 
bank had shied away from a 
root-and-branch approach to 
a division which has been 
generating a return of only 8 
per cent in a business with a 
return of 34 per cent 

Dealers said it was a bits- 
and-pieces disposal that 
smacked of a fire sale with 
no buyer in sight- 

One analyst, who declined 
to be named, said it showed 
that the chief executive, 
regarded as one of the City 
of London's golden boys, had 
“feet of clay". Martin Taylor 
bad always publicly stressed 
his commitment to BZW and 
yesterday's announcement 
was considered a volte-face. 

And the mood within the 
investment bank was said to 
be one of gloom and despair 
with predictions of staff res- 
ignations and few willing 
buyers in the wings. 

An escalation of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East sent 
the oil price soaring and 
gave a boost to oil company 
shares. 

Brent crude jumped more 
than a dollar a barrel yester- 
day on a Pentagon statement 
that the US navy had told 


the aircraft carrier Nimitz to 
slop a port call in Singapore 
and hurry to the Gulf, dose 

to an area where Iranian 
planes have hit targets in 
Iraq. 

Some analysts argued that 
the report was merely an 
excuse to lift a nervous mar- 
ket. But the news affected 
Shell Transport which bad 
benefited earlier in the week 
from the announcemen t of a 
big European restructuring. 

The shares gained 12% to 
484%?. making a rise of SOp 
over the week. Lasmo lifted 
15 to 2S5p and Enterprise 
20% to 6&4%p. 

British Telecommunica- 
tions, which this week suf- 
fered the Indignity of seeing 
its planned partner, MCI. bid 
for by US group WorldCom, 
continued to be a busy trade 
and saw volume of 49m, as 
the shares appredated 10 to 
469%p. 

Dealers discussed the pros- 
pect of a three-way link-up 
between the two groups 
although most were focusing 
on the prospect of a share 
buyback at BT. from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of its 20 per 
cent bolding in MCL 

The stock was also heavily 
dealt in the traded options 
where the equivalent of 4£m 
was traded. 

Redland advances 

Acknowledgement by Red- 
land that it is vulnerable to 
a takeover prompted the 
shares to advance 21% to 
254p and lead the list of 
FTSE 250 risers in volume of 
10m. the busiest in the sec- 
ond-tier index. 

Analysts said that while 
there are no obvious candi- 
dates for Redland. trade 
sales are the company's best 
hope. Lafarge is said to be a 
potential suitor for the UK 
aggregates operations while 
Saint Gobain or Wienerber- 
ger could be a buyer for the 
tiles operations. 

Sentiment was not helped 
by Standard & Poor’s, the US 
credit rating agency, 
announcing it would meet 
Redland's wianagpmwit since 
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it was considering reducing 
the ratings on its debt 
The sharp rise in bond 
yields, following the publica- 
tion of economic data in the 
US, helped to trigger a 
squeeze in p roperty stocks in 
the T-nndnn market. 

Sharp rises were seen in 
British Land, up 29 at 69$p. 
Land Securities, which 
appreciated 35% to £10.33% 
and Great Portland Estates. 
15% ahead at 250%p. Ham- 
merson were also in 
demand, gaining 13% to 505p. 

The recent rally in engi- 
neering stocks showed no 
sign of petering out, with 
GKN benefiting from com- 
ments made at the morning 
meeting of HSBC James 
CapeL 

The stock, which encoun- 
tered profit-taking on Thurs- 
day, gained 46% to £1839% 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

(Uses 

Abbey 230 + 15 

Ashtead 336 + 19 

Btacte Lets 420%+ 23 

Brit Land 694 + 29 

Chamring 154 + 14V& 

Diploma 292%+ 47% 

GKN 1399%+ 46% 

Green Prop 330 + 17% 

Heath (S) 133%+ 18% 

Hepwvth 226 + 16 

Media Bust 84% + 9% 

Redland 254 + 22% 

Reuters 776 + 23 

Trinity Hldgs 328%+ 21 

Tunatall 107 + 16 

Verity 72%+ 15 

FaBs 

Abbey Nab 947%- 16 

Barclays 1697%- 49% 

Boosey & Hawkes 775 - 12% 

Brit Biotech 134 - 15% 

Cambridge Ant 450 - 15 

Danka 685 - 22% 

I lion 277%- 16% 

Nart&n 326%- 11 

after the broker told traders 
that the abolition of advance 
corporation tax could be pos- 
itive for the company, and 
the stock was worth £15.25 a 
share. 

Other engineering stocks 
set to benefit from the aboli- 
tion of ACT include Lucas- 
Varlty, which gained 8% to 
242%p, and BAe, which 
climbed 37 to £17.29%. 

Smiths Industries gained 
14 to 949%p ahead of final 
results which are due out on 
Wednesday. 

Latchways, the safety 
equipment group- made an 
impressive debut closing at 
176%p, compared with an 
issue price of I55p. 

Further problems in the 
volatile biotechnology area 
of the market erupted yester- 
day. British Biotech headed 
the list of FTSE-250 under- 
performers. slipping 15% to 
134p after the company 
announced that it had axed 
development of its arthritis 
drug. 

United Assurance 
improved 9 to 500%p with 
help from a 'buy’ recommen- 
dation published by Charter- 
house Tilney. 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Oct 3 Oct 2 Pel 1 Sep 30 Sep 29 Yr ago ni^i ton 

FT 90 34 071 3378.8 3383.1 33705 33835 28575 34075 26665 

Ord.dv.yUd 331 £34 £33 £35 £35 £96 *22 351 

P/E ratio net 22.18 22.00 22.11 2136 21.94 17.42 22.18 1550 

P/E ratio nl 21® 21.70 21.81 21.® 21.64 1736 2138 15.71 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 4/OCTOBER 5 19y? 



Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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What does entertainment, 
transportation, food 
processing and water 
management have 
in common! 
Rockwell Automation. 
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Bonds send 
Dow higher 
in hectic trade 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


AMERICAS 


Surging Treasury bonds 
pushed US stocks sharply 
higher in hectic morning 
trade, writes John Labate in 
New York. 

Bonds jumped following 
weak jobs data and -within 
minutes of the op ening bell 
t he D ow Jones Industrial 
Average was up more t ha n 
100 points. By early after- 
noon, there had been mmB 
profit-taking and the Dow 
stood at 8JJ59.70 at midses- 
sicm, up 32.17 or 0.4 per cent. 

The broader Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index was also 
higher, rising 8.10 at 96&5S. 
Technology and small er- 
company shares hrffl on to 
most of their early gains. 
The Nasdaq composite index 
added 18.22 or LI per cent at 
1,720.63. The Russell 2000 
index of small company 
shares gained nearly 0.83 per 
cent at 460.77. 

“It’s been basically a con- 
tinuation of the buD market 
cycle, with most of the aver- 
ages except the Dow hitting 
new highs in recent days,” 
said Richard McCabe, chief 
market analyst at Merrill 
Lynch. 

Treasury bonds soared on 
the release of the September 
non-farm payrolls, which 
showed a smaller gam than 
expected. By early afternoon 
the benchmark 30-year Trea- 
sury bond was up 1& at 


Sao Paulo powers ahead 


SAO PAULO continued to 
power ahead, with the Bov- 
espa index rising 289 pnfatu 
to 12,685 at midsession. 

Shares shot higher at the 
opening bell following 
Thursday’s lata announce- 
ment of the privatisation 
plans for telecoms giant, 
Telebras. Sentiment was also 
boosted by the early 
strength an Wall Street. 

Telebras surged 3.3 per 
cent to 155.90 pesos after Ser- . 
gio Motta, the communica- 
tions minister, announced 
that the group would be split 
into three local wire-line and 


nine mobile phone compa- 
nies. He also made it dear 
that Embratel, Telebras' 
long-distance business, 
wo uld b e fl oated separately. 

MEXICO CITY pushed up 
to a new Intraday record 
with the XPC index adding 
4834 nr almo st 1 per cent to 
5,374.47 at midsewrinn. 

The peso had a strong 
morning and local money 
market rates moved lower in 
line with the strength of the 
US bond market. Telmex 
gained 45 centavos to 20.70 
pesos while Bancomer added 
8 centavos to 520 pesos. 


US advance propels Paris to record level 


102%. sending the yield 
down to 6.194 per cent, its 
lowest level in more than a 
year. 

Financial stocks were 
among the biggest gainers in 
the Dow. American Express 
rose $24 at $854 while 
J- P. Morgan increased $3# 
at $U8%. Bank stocks rallied 
as well with the Philadelphia 
exchange's BEX twdisx of 24 
hanking stocks gaining 2.18 
per cent to 750.68. Bank- 
America rose $2% at $78ft. 

Among industrial shares 
in the Dow, Boeing fell $9 at 
3514 after the aircraft 
builder announced a tempo- 
rary hold In production on 
one of its models. 

In the high-tech sector, 
Cisco Systems rose $24 at 
$78% and chip maker Altera 
rose more than 5 per ce nt at 
$51%. At Home, the internet 
company. Jumped more than 
17 per cent to $26% after 
announcing a Joint venture 
with Cablevlsion Systems 
late on Thursday. Cablevi- 
sion’s shares were $44 
higher at $68%. 

TORONTO tracked Wall 
Street during a busy morn- 
ing session for the banking 
sector. The 300 composite 
index was 58.08 higher at 
7.113.60 at noon. 

Banks stole the show. 
With US interest rate Dears 
rapidly receding, the sector 
moved strongly higher in 
good two-way trade. 


Hie early surge for US bonds 
and equities allowed PARIS 
to rack up au all-time dos- 
ing high on the CAC 40 
index which gaimxj 4434 to 
3.094.01. 

Oils stood out. Brent 
Blend, the North Sea marker 
price, broke through the $21 
a barrel level and Total 
jumped PPrl5.00 to FFr702 
and Elf Aquitaine FFr2L00 
to FFr805. 

Rh&ne Poulenc had 
another strong day. rising 
FFr9.70 to FFr260.7 for a 
two-day advance of 8 per 
cent following the successful 
buyout of the minorities In 
big US offshoot, Rhone Poul- 
enc Rarer. 

Accor gained FFris.OO to 
FFr1,124 ahead of next 
week's interims for the 
hotels leader. Dexia, the 
Fran co-Belgian banking 
group which also reports 
next week, added FFr3.00 to 
FFr575. 

Media leader Havas was 
hit by adverse rumours. The 
shares fell FFrS.OO to FFr412 
as talk of a break-up of the 
company ran round the mar- 
ket following Thursday's 
results and reorganisation 
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news. Among second-liners. 
Cap Gemini rose FFr15 .50 to 
FFr410 after the software 
group told analysts it had 
upgraded Its forecasts for 
operating margins. 

AMSTERDAM turned in 
the day’s top performance in 
Europe thanks to strong 
gains for market heavy- 
weights ABN Amro and 
ELM. The AEX index rose 
23.06 or 2.5 per cent to 96332. 

Corporate activity was the 
buzz phrase at ABN which 
yesterday reaffirmed its 
interest in France’s CIC 
banking network, soon to be 
privatised. The group's name 


was also linked with various 
potential UK investment 
banking deals. The shares 
rose FI 230 or 53 per cent to 
FI 4330. 

KLM surged FI 430 or 6.1 
per cent to FI 74.40 after gov- 
ernment rulings on noise 
control measures at Amster- 
dam's Schiphol airport were 
seen as less restrictive than 
bad been expected. 

Among publishers, VNU 
jumped FI 1.60 to FI 48.40 
after Thursday’s upbeat pre- 
sentation to analysts. 

News of a US joint venture 
helped push steelmaker Hoo- 
govens ahead. The stock 
ended up FI 330 at FI 130. 

ZURICH rushed ahead late 
in the day, posting its third 
consecutive daily rise of 
more than 1 per cent. The 
SMI index closed 104.0 better 
at a two-mouth high of 

Frankfort was closed far a 
public holiday. 

5,929.0. Analysts noted a 
wave of short-covering 
operations and heavy 
futures-generated program 
buying which took the big 
blue chips higher. 

Among the pharmaceuti- 
cals, Roche certificates 
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dosed up SFriGS at SFrlS^SO 
while Novartis, which had 
lagged behind Roche in 
recent sessions, rose SF16O 
to SFz2JS30. The banks also 
saw a flurry of buying in 
rumour-driven trade. UBS 
rose SFrl7 to SFrl.732, while 
SBC gained SFrlO to SFr403- 
Credit Suisse, meanwhile, 
added SEr4.75 to SFT22&50 as 
the group declined to com- 
ment on speculation that it 
was interested in parts of 
Barcla y's B ZW. 

STOCKHOLM experienced 
another busy session for 
financials. Trygg-Hansa rose 


to SKx261 before settling at 
SKi24S, or SKr4 above the 

cash value of the agreed bid 
from SE-Banken. Nord ban- 
ken added SKr7.00 to SKi271. 
Insurance group Skandia 
gained SKrl4.00 to SKr375. 

MILAN closed the week at 
about the same level that it 
opened on Monday, before 
the domestic political crisis 
sent the market tumbling 
about 3 per cent The Comit 
index picked up 6.06 to 974.19 
while the real-time Mibtel 
index recouped 218 to 15,535. 

Analysts said political 
uncertainty was likely to 


make stocks volatile again 
next week, although the 
market was underpinned by 
optimism that Romano 
Frodi, the prime minister, 
would muster the votes he 
lacks to pass his 1998 defirft- 
cutting budget 

Montedison shares rallied 
L55 to Li.851 as investors 
decided the company’s fun- 
damentals had been mark- 
edly improved by the sale of 
its stake in the pls st lfK joint 
venture, MonteH 

Fiat picked up L216 to 
L6.131 after an upbeat meet- 
ing with analysts on the 
company’s recent Interim 
results, its 1998-2002 sales 
strategy and Its focus on 
em e rging markets. 

MOSCOW shot farther 
ahead in brisk trade as 
Investors continued to 
respond positively to news 
from the central bank that it 
would lower refinancing 
rates to 21 per cent from 24 
per cent from Monday. 

The RTS index added to 
Thursday’9 4.3 per cent 
advance with another of 
26.41 or 5 per cent to 552.14. 

Written and ecfltad by Meted 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown and 
Peter HaS. 


Jakarta tumbles 4% as Tokyo stages rebound 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Heightened concern over the 
falling rupiah, which tum- 
bled to an all-time low 
against the dollar at one 
stage, sent JAKARTA more 
than 5.4 per cent lower dur- 
ing afternoon trade. The 
composite index subse- 
quently erased some of the 
losses but still closed 2L447 
or 4 per cent down at 515/477. 

TOKYO rebounded for the 
first thno in seven trading 
days as bargain hunters 
scooped up leading blue 
chips which had fallen to 
attractive levels in the mar- 
ket's steep decline, lorites 
Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
rose 192.41 to 17.647.45 after 
moving between 17,402^0 
and 17,685.61. Investors 
moved to buy stocks with 
strong earnings outlooks 
from the outset, following a 
decline of more than 900 
points over the previous six 
trading days. 

Pension funds actively 
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bought low-priced, large cap- 
ital issues and leading 
exporters, encouraged by the 
weakening of the yen 
against the dollar. 

Traders, however, warned 
that the market's mood 
remained weak In spite of 
growing expectations that 
the government would take 
steps to stimulate the econ- 
omy. More than 300 issues 
sank to lows for the year. 


reflecting continuing uncer- 
tainty. 

Volume edged up to an 
estimated 37lm shares from 
369m. Advances led declines 
600 to 532 with 152 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks rose 
11.37 to 1,378.15 and the capi- 
tal-weighted Nikkei 300 was 
up 240 at 273.75. In London, 
the ISE/Nikkei 50 index 
advanced 10.37 to 1,628.43. 

High technology issues 
and other exporters rose on 
the yen’s weakening against 
the dollar. Advantest jumped 
Y700 to Y13.000. a high for 
the year. Sony rose Y300 to 
Y11.800. TDK Y200 to Y 11, 400 
and TOkyo Electron Y270 to 
Y8.070. Kyocera, however, 
fefl YlO to Y7.910. 

Carmakers benefited from 
bargain banting. Nissan 
gamed Y35 to Y724, Toyota 
Y50 to Y3.700 and Honda 
Y100 to Y4.350. Steelmakers 
firmed. Nippon Steel, the 
day's most active issue, 
gained Y4 to Y269 and Kawa- 
saki Steel Y5 to Y225. Hie 


pulp and paper sector 
advanced, with Oji Paper ris- 
ing Y31 to Y570 and Nippon 
Paper Industries Y19 to 
Y657. 

Among the few stocks to 
reach new highs, Japan Tele- 
com rose Y200.000 to Y2.l5m 
after hitting a record intra- 
day high of Y22im. Hitachi 
Software Engineering rose 
Y80 to Y3.420 after Y3.470. In 
Osaka, the OSE average rose 
71.56 to 18.00L76 and volume 
eased to 14.7m shares. 

SINGAPORE ended 
weaker in thin, cautions 

Seoul was closed for a 
public holiday. 

trade with blue chips 
upstaged by wnaii capitalisa- 
tion and newly-listed stocks. 
The Straits Times Industri- 
als index lost 25.56 at L9Q2D4 
in volume of 132rn BhareR. 

Sales in index-linked 
stocks were led by Cycle & 
Carriage, down 35 cents to 
SS8.65. SembCorp, another 
closely-watched stock. 


dropped 25 cents to S$6.45 as 
investors and analysts were 
unimpressed with its pur- 
chase of a 51 per cent stake 
in Dehfrance for S$l65.8m. 

In the broader market, 
electronic issues Dared better 

than sectors SUCh as hantrtng r 

and property. Creative Tech- 
nology advanced 80 cents to 
S$41.10 on expectations of 
g ood fi rst-quarter results. 

SYDNEY featured a 15 
cent decline in News Corp to 
A$6.85 on concerns that the 
media group might buy the 
$L3bn worth of its securities 
owned by MCI, following the 
WorldCom bid. The All Ordi- 
naries index slipped 15-8 to 
2,763.1. 

HONG KONG was higher, 
boosted almost solely by 
gams in Hong Kong Telecom 
as the WorldCom bid for 
MCI prompted a re-rating of 
the telecoms sector. 

The Hang Seng index 
closed 78.72 higher at 
15,128.02 as Telecom picked 
up 85 cents to HK$18J5. 

BOMBAY was marked 


sharply lower late in the day 
on selling by local investors 
at the end of the weekly 
account and the BSE-30 
index finished down 57.78 at 
3,847.73. Analysts noted that 
volume was hit by the clo- 
sure of the National 
exchange because of satellite 
communications probl ems . 

They added that sentiment 
was weak ahead of the cor- 
porate reporting season 
which begins next week. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
ended a see-saw session with 
golds in retreat but industri- 
als strongly ahead. The all- 
share index closed with a 
gain of 39.7 to 7,214. 

Industrials pushed higher 
late in the day with the 
strong start on Wall Street 
sparking heavy futures buy- 
ing. The industrial Index 
rose 65J> to 8,767.4. A soft 
bullion price sent golds 
down IAS to 1,042.1. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Conflicting signals left staff unprepared 

Jane Martinson and Will Lewis on reaction to the sale of the BZW businesses among employees 


A few weeks ago. BZW 
equities staff were called to a 
meeting with the head of the 
department to be congratu- 
lated on their successful 
move to shiny new offices in 
Canary Wharf. 

Yesterday, they heard 
Martin Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of the Barclays group, 
tell them that they could be 
beading back to the City and 
new owners. 

The flurry of rumours 
about possible takeovers had 
not prepared some staff for 
the content of yesterday 
morning's 10-minute 
ann ounc emen t 

One analyst on the staff 
said: “We'd heard all the 


rumours, but we didn’t think 
they would do ft. 

“In the first place, we’d 
been given assurances that 
the business wasn’t for 
sale." 

One or several top-rated 
analysts who have left since 
the beginning of the year 
said: “It's extraordinary that 
they moved to Canary 
Wharf I would have thought 
that implied a bit of a 
long-term mnw^j fanun t. But 
then. I was always a little bit 
nervous about whether Bar- 
clays was c ommitted to the 
thing." 

Further investment in 
systems and personnel plus 
the traumatic move to Lon- 


don's Docklands came at the 
same time as Mr Taylor’s 
public criticism of the 
returns made by the invest- 
ment banking division. 

Uncertainty was not con- 
fined to London. In New 
York, where about 160 
employees are likely to be 
affected by the split BZW 
last year put in a regulatory 
application to widen the 
range of equities-related 
trading it was able to carry 
out in the US. which it then 
withdrew. 

Mixed messages about the 
group's intentions have 
affected staff since the 
appointment of BUI Harrison 
as chief executive of BZW 


last year. 

The BZW employees most 
surprised by yesterday’s 
announcement were those 
who believed in the success 
of their new leader. The 
presence of the ebullient Mr 
Harrison, nicknamed “AttOa 
the Brum”, gave equities 
staff hope. 

His background was 
grounded in corporate 
finance and equities and bis. 
ambition was too big to be 
content with managing the 
break-up of a small, divided 
business. 

But in the end Mr Har- 
rison's assessment of the 
global marketplace proved 
too much for Mr Taylor, who 


plumped for the more profit- 
able markets diriskm man- 
aged by Bob Diamond, an 
American respected for bis 
fixed interest expertise. 

Mr Harrison said yester- 
day that he was "disap- 
pointed” at the outcome. 
However, be added: 1 am 
pleased with where we have 
got to and I understand that 
maybe that extra step wasn't 
acceptable." 

Although he was brought 
in to help explain the strat- 
egy to the world’s press, Mr 
Harrison did not attend the 
early morning staff meeting, 
in Canary Wharf 

Both Mr Taylor and Mr 
Harrison stressed yesterd a y 


that the businesses to be 
sold off were good ones. 
Much depends on whether 
key staff can be tempted to 
stay on. Lock-in agreements 
are expected to be offered in 
individual mooting s ova* the 
next few days. 

This may not be easy in a 
year which seen defec- 
tions of highly rated teams 
and reports in the press of Id 
potential suitors. 

However, after a long 
lunch break, one broker 
said: “Some people are 
almost upbeat ... it could 
not only be quite lucrative 
but it could mean a move 
away from the edge of 


British 
Biotech in 
new fall 

By Daniel Green 

Shares in British Biotech, 
the biotechnology company 
tipped for FTSE 100 mem- 
bership only a year ago, 
took another dire yesterday 
after it cancelled develop- 
ment of one of its arthritis 
drugs. 

The shares fell IS lip to 
134p, barely one-third of 
their 1996 peak. 

The fall dragged down 
most of the rest of the sec- 
tor, with well-known names 
such as Chiroscience, Cor- 
tecs and Scotia all losing 
ground. 

The retreat is a sign of the 
stock market's fear of fur- 
ther failures in this acci- 
dent-prone sector. 

Analysts at Lehman 
Brothers had calculated that 
the failure of British Bio- 
tech's drug, code-named BB- 
2983, should have been 
worth only 2p a share. 

But the loss goes beyond 
that for British Biotech. BB- 
2983 was being developed 
with Glaxo Wellcome, the 
UK's largest pharmaceuti- 
cals company and British 
Biotech's largest drugs 
industry partner. Dropping 
the drug ends the relation- 
ship between the two com- 
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parties. 

Both were silent on the 
precise reasons for the 
drug's withdrawal. British 
Biotech insisted there were 
no implications for its great 
cancer hope, marimastat, 
even through the two drugs 
are distantly related in 
chemical terms. 

"It would be unfair to 
attack marimastat on this 
but without further infor- 
mation on why the drug was 
withdrawn, there is a ques- 
tion mark over the class of 
compounds which includes 
it,” said Nick Woolf, bio- 
technology analyst at 
BancAmerica Robertson 
Stephens in London. 

BB-2983’s cancellation is 
only the latest in a series of 
failures that has dogged the 
sector this year. 

The previous failure came 
only on September 80 when 
shares in Stanford Book fell 
72 per cent after its tubercu- 
losis treatment was shown 
to be no better than existing 
medicines. 

See Lex 


Why Ti m wants to show he cares 


Robert Wright on Waterstone’s 
plans for change at WH Smith 


I t was at 4.35pm on 
Wednesday that Tim 
Waterstone learnt he 
was no longer in cosy, confi- 
dential discussions about a 
possible restructuring of 
WH Smith, his former 
employer. 

That was when Mr Water- 
stone. 58. heard that Smith 
had told the market of bis 
overtures to the company - 
and that they had been 
rejected. 

He bad. he claimed this 
week, expected the proposals 
discussed last weekend with 
Jeremy Hardie, Smith's 
chairman, to remain confi- 
dential. He said he expected 
them to be discussed on ami- 
cable terms, and to hear 
more later in the week. 

“It was a completely 
extraordinary twist.” he 
said. “We were talking about 
a creative vision for Smith's. 
It has been spun round to 
sound as if I'm going hos- 
tile.” In a characteristic 
aside, Mr Waterstone added: 
“We were a little bit 
wounded by that, but there 
we are." 

Mr Waterstone’s plan for 
WH Smith - involving 2Q0p 
cash plus shares in a 
WH Smith Newco - follows a 
period of turbulence for the 
news, books and music 
retailer. 

Richard Handover, the 
new chief executive, took 
office only recently to 
replace Bill Cockbum, who 
resigned in July. Mr Water- 
stone founded the Water- 
stone’s book chain, now 


owned by Smith’s, in 1982 
with money be received on 
being made redundant from 
Smith's in 1981. Smith's took 
a stake in Waterstone’s in 
1989 and Mr Waterstone left 
the book retailer in 1993. 

Mr Waterstone's proposals 
for Smith’s were presented 
by Mr Handover as an eight- 
ies-style leveraged takeover 
bid, a symptom of an over- 
heated bull market. Mr 
Waterstone, on the other 
hand, wants them to be seen 
in a more caring, nineties- 
style light. 

“It’s a real shame they 
have missed the point," he 
said of Smith’s rejection. “It 
was not a takeover but a 
p lan to enhance shareholder 
value.” If the plans are 
meant to be caring, it is also 
appropriate Mr Waterstone 
should be expressing his 
feelings about them. And, in 
the course of a short conver- 
sation, he was positively 
gushing with emotion. 

There was the hurt at 
being misunderstood. There 
was passion for books and 
how to sell them. And, most 
surprisingly, there was 
warmth towards the current 
Smith management, all of 
whom, under Mr Water- 
stone's proposals, would 
keep their jobs - albeit with 
Mr Waterstone above them 
as chief executive. 

“Handover has done a bril- 
liant. brilliant job at retail 
news,” be said of the man 
who signed the press release 
rubbishing his proposals. 

But his real, burning pas- 



Tim Waterstone: what Smith’s are is booksellers . . . that’s what they should be 


MtorAiMOod 


sion was reserved for his 
plan to turn round the ailing 
WH Smith high-street shops. 

“What Smith's are is book- 
sellers. That’s what they 
should be. What they need to 
do is take Smith's retail, one 
of the most famous retail 
brands . . . and turn it into a 
middle-market Waterstone's. 

"You drive out videos - 
the video market Is awful 
Out goes music - quite high 
volume, adds nothing to the 
bottom line. And you restore 
Smith's retail to three won- 
derful, wonderful offers." 

First of the “wonderful 
offers" would be popular 
books - gardening and chil- 
dren’s books, for instance. 

Second would be statio- 
nery. Mr Waterstone said: 
“They do it so badly at the 


moment. [Yon should] do it 
beautifully. Just do it like 
nobody is doing.” 

The final part of the pic- 
ture would be news and 
magazines - where Mr 
Waterstone said he would 
reverse Mr Cockburn's pol- 
icy of cutting out less 
heavily sold titles. 

Unsurprisingly, Water- 
stone's itself would be left 
alone - except for giving it 
more capital expenditure 
and expanding it into some 
larger WH Smith stores. 

News distribution would 
stay. Everything else - 
Smith’s US record stores and 
news kiosks. Our Price 
Records, even perhaps 
Smith’s vast warehouse in 
Swindon - would go. 

Mr Waterstone's problem. 


however, is how to move his 
proposals forward. Sources 
close to him were stiD saying 
yesterday he was mainly 
interested in talking to 
Smith's board and reaching 
an agreement with them. 

With the board likely to 
continue their implacable 
opposition, however, Mr 
Waterstone may have to can- 
vass shareholders - some- 
thing he insisted he is not 
about to do. In any case, sev- 
eral shareholders might 
want to speak to him. 

But, for the moment, 
many in the City will prefer 
the devil they know at 
Smith’s. One sceptical retail 
analyst sairi this week: *Tf s 
case not proven yet that Urn 
Waterstone can bring any- 
thing to this party.” 


Verity progress 
proves costly 


By David Blackwell 

Verity Group, inventor of a 
revolutionary flat loud- 
speaker technology, yester- 
day announced another 
seven licence agreements - 
including one with Fujitsu of 
Japan and another with a 
leading European automo- 
tive trim maker. 

The UK audio group, 
which has spent the past 
year transforming itself to 
concentrate on the new NXT 
technology, reported pre-tax 
losses of £8m for the year to 
June 30, compared with prof- 
its of £2. 63m. 

Farad Azlma. chief execu- 
tive, described the pace of 
change over the past 12 
months as “astounding". 
The group had progressed 
from a demonstration flat 
loudspeaker held together 
with adhesive tape to seeing 
tiie manufacture by NEC of 
the first lap-top computer 
using the technology. 

“A year ago we had two 
patent applications,” said Mr 
Azim a “But we have made 
many, many breakthroughs 
and inventions since, and 


increased our intellectual 
property significantly." 

Speakers for domestic use 
are expected to be in special- 
ist hi-fi shops before Christ- 
mas. Other applications are 
being pursued - the group is 
carrying out experiments 
with Sir Norman Foster & 
Partners on architectural 
applications and expects its 
speakers to be used in the 
mfnpnninm dome at Green- 
wich. 

The losses were struck 
after development costs of 
£3 -27m for NXT and losses of 
£3 .53m on the disposal of the 
Wharfedale and Quad loud- 
speaker companies and Pre- 
mier drums. At the operat- 
ing level the discontinued 
operations lost £477,000 
C£iA4m profit). 

Mission, the remaining 
hi-fi manufacturing arm. 
made operating profits of 
£726.000 (£985,000) on fiat 
sales of £19-8m. 

Shareholders' funds rose 
from £11.2m to £19m. 

Losses per share were 2Ap 
(earnings of 0.9p). The final 
dividend is maintained at 

0.1p. 


Jitters over Emu spur 
Liffe to new highs 


By Samer lskandar 

London last month became 
the world’s leading centre 
for derivatives trading, as 
investors’ preparations for 
the advent of European eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
drew trading activity away 
from Chicago. 

The London Internationa] 
Financial Futures and 
Options Exchange traded 
more than 20m contracts last 
month, overtaking the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the 
world’s largest exchange, 
for the first time since it 
was founded 15 years 
ago. 

Liffe said the shift in activ- 
ity from Chicago to London 
was mainly the result of 
uncertainty over Emu. 

Two factors buoyed trad- 
ing in the past week: expec- 
tations of a commitment by 
the UK government towards 
Emu. which prompted large 
purchases of UK government 
bonds: and concern that ten- 
sions within the Italian gov- 


ernment could delay the 
country joining the single 
currency. Liffe 's contracts 
on sterling and lira interest 
rates both set new records as 
a result. 

With average trading vol- 
umes rising 43 per cent from 
a year earlier, the underly- 
ing value of contracts traded 
on Liffe reached a record 
£2l8bn a day. 

The news confirms Liffe’s 
lead over its continental 
European rivals in an 
increasingly competitive 
environment ahead of Eco- 
nomic monetary union. 
As Emu brings the econo- 
mies of participating coun- 
tries closer together, demand 
for derivatives as a protec- 
tion against sharp moves in 
the financial markets is 
expected to decline. 

Last month the German, 
Swiss and French deriva- 
tives exchanges announced 
an electronic link-up giving 
them combined trading vol- 
umes surpassing Liffe’s. The 
move prompted speculation 


that electronic trading, 
which is favoured by the alli- 
ance, was ca tching up with 
the open outcry system 
championed by Liffe. 

■Proponents of open outcry 
c la im the system offers supe- 
rior liquidity - the ability to 
trade large amounts in a 
short time. The Deutsche 
TerminbSrse in Frankfurt, 
architect of the continental 
alliance, believes electronic 
trading, which is much 
cheaper, will ultimately 
prove more competitive than 
open outcry. 

The continental exchanges 
also witnessed strong vol- 
umes growth. While the DTB 
remained about half the size 
of Liffe. with just over 10m 
contracts traded in Septem- 
ber, its year-on-year growth 
rate in the first nine months 
was 47 per cent 

Matif, the Paris-based 
exchange which is also tak- 
ing part in the alliance along 
with Safiez in Zurich, traded 
almost 5.7m lots, 25 pa* cent 
more than in August. 
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Ordinary Meeting 

- Appointment of a Director. 

Extra or dinary Meeting 

- Proposal for the take over by merger of Cabaturifipo cfl Varese S.p A into Benetton Group S.pA. 
Registered SodJwldaa may attend the Meeting if they deposit thar shares, at least five days tetaehand. 
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Lucano Benetton 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


UK cable groups set to 
sign Hollywood deal 


By Christopher Price 

and ABce Rawsthom 

Four UK cable companies 
are set to sign a deal with a 
Hollywood studio which 
would allow them to set up 

their own film channels in 

competition with British Sky 

Broadcasting, the satellite 
broadcaster. 

The move would be the 

first significant attempt by 

the cable industry to com- 

pete with BSkyB and would 
mark a shift in relations 

between the two sides before 

the launch of digital broad- 

casting next year, when up 
to 200 channels will be avail- 

able. 

Talks between Telewest, 
NTL, Genera] Cable and Dia- 

mond - which together rep- 
resent more than half the 


UK’s 2.1m cable subscribers 

- and Warner Brothers are 

understood to be at an 
advanced stage. 

The cable companies 
Intend to use the films to 

launch up to four pay-per- 

view channels, which could 

be set up before Christmas. 

Broadcasting would be 
“near- video-on-demand" 

with films starting at short 

intervals such as every half 

hour. 

Last night, BSkyB said it 

was aware of the deal and 

was launching its own pay- 

per-view movie channels 
next month. It added: "We 
have an infinitely more com- 

prehensive service than the 
cable companies, as well as a 

number erf exclusive agree- 

ments with Hollywood 
movie studios." 


The launch of the pay-per- 
view cable channels is also 

likely to prompt the compa- 

nies to begin bidding for 
sport and music events. 
However, the lossmaking 
cable channels would be 
financially constrained from 

securing high-profile events. 

such as football and boxing. 

Talks with other Holly- 
wood studios are also talcing 
place. 

“We expect other studios 
to join the especially 
when they see the revenues 
rolling in,” said one cable 
executive! 

In addition, the nan-exclu- 

sive basis of the proposed 
Warner deal allows the stu- 

dios to offer the fit™ to 
other broadcasters. Other 
cable companies are likely to 
join the consortium. 
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Tomkins buys 
Golden West 

Tomkins, the UK diversified industrial grouft 
mariP a small dent in its £15Qm cash pQe by snafcringT ap 
Golden West Foods for £7P-5m (fHAfttf . -Ite grab, fed 
indndes £35m of debt This Is the companjrsita^Jal 
since it announced in July that it was ptanptofftor * 
string of acquisitions totalling £300m alongside plans, to 

boy back up to ELOOm of its shares- . - ;■< 

Golden West produces hamburger bups and Squid wud- 
ucte. such as syrups and ketchups, for McDcmaJd’&.and 
employs 750 people.. , 

It reported an operating profit of £an. ott tunwm 
£6&7m for 1996. Shareholders’ funds at Decembw XL — 
£44 .Sm. 

Gregory Hutchings. Tomkins’ chai r man , said Golden 
West would complement its existing food services busi- 
ness which supplies the Hkes of Tesco, Marks and Spencer 
and Pizza Hut. It also fits in with the company's- bating 
operation, the second largest in tire UK. . 7; 

Analysts said the move made' strategic sense apd. t S at 
the price paid appeared “reasonable". One said: ^ wfflbe 
earning s enhancing, but then that’s fairly easy if yoa Ve 
got rash earning 6 per cent and you put it in a business 
which should earn at least 12 per cent". • ■ 

Tomkins’ shares died 3p yesterday to 343%p. . 

; -CharvGFBser 

Marston director leaves 

Mars ton, Thompson & Eversbed, the Burton-based 
brewer, yesterday squeezed out the director in charge of 
its John Marston’s Taverners managed bouses in a man- 
agement reshuffle. ■ . 

Tony Marten resigned with immediate effect .and wm be 
paid £167,000, or two years’ salary, fcn compensation. BBs 
resignation follows the July departure of lan Brown, 
finance director for 14 years. ■. , • 

David Gordon, managing director, said , the reca g anisa- 
tion would bring the tenanted and mana g e d boose divi- 
sions together und er a single retail organisation, which 
he would head. The move had nothing to do wit h the 
tough trading conditions that led to recent warnings from 
Wolverhampton & Dudley and GreenaDs. 

"We have been thinking about this for some time - it la 
not a reaction to anything," Mr Gordon said. 

He believed a single retail division would give a better 
of applyin g the group's retail marketing pfafloso- 
pby across the whole estate of 600 tenanted and 250 
managed houses. / 

Mr Gordon, who will also control Pitcher & Piano,, the 
rrhain of piano bars bought last year for £2Q2n. sakf the 
group had made a satisfactory start to the year tain 

increasingly competitive environment 

David BladaoeU 

Lon & Edinburgh changes 

The management of London & Edinburgh Publishing,' tire 
infismnlrfng Aim-listed publisher of programmes, guides 
and brochures, has been bolstered by a change of chafe 
man and the appointment of a finance director. 

John Webber, .chairman, and David Effingham, finance 
director, have each bought LSm shares, equivalent to <L9 
per cart of the total, at 2£5p. Thefr purchase follows the 
sale of 7.38 per cent stakes at 2.55p by Robert Gold, chief 
executive, and Anthony Hussain, -managing director. 

David Blackwell 

Britton plans buy-back 

Britton Group, the UK packaging and plastics group 
whose share price has slumped this year, said yesterday it 
intended to repurchase some of its shares. Il «aid it would 
ask shareholders to give It the power to buy back up to.lD- 
per cent of the company at a general meeting on October 
28. Britton also intends to buy i-3m dians in th<» market 
for its company incentive plan. 

The shares rose 3p yesterday to 78V*p, up from 49p after 
a June profits warni ng , but down from a . year: high of 
156p. . Virginia Marsh 

Burmah Castrol £7m disposal 

Burmah Castrol has sold Simoniz, its car care products 
business, to Holt Lloyd Group for about £7m cash- In 1996, 
Simoniz had turnover of £14m. 

The sale is part of Burmah CastroTs strategy of exiting 
non-core businesses. It win record an exceptional loss of 
same £4m as a result of writing back goodwill written off 
when Simoniz was bought in 1987. 

Pochin’s drops to £2.7m 

Pochin’s, the Aim-listed building, property and planthire 
group, reported pretax profits down 24 per cent from 
£&58m to £2. 71m in the year ended May 31, an turnover 
m a rginall y higher at £47J9m, against £47.71n; 7 . 

WF Electrical sales up 12% 

WF Electrical saw its shares rise - 26p to 64Dp yestotiay 
after the bullish tenor of the chairman’s statement to the 
ann ua l meeting. He. said sales in the first fivfr months of 
the current year were 12 per cent up on. last thrw» t with 
gross margins holding up well, despite difficult trading 
conditions. - 

Carclo makes £4.4m disposal 

Carclo Engineering, the UK specialist wire and technical 
plastics group,- has disposed of Cromdane to Aurora 
Group for £4.40, of which £3-4m is payahle for the shares 
while Aurora will assume debt of some. £1 ul 
C romdane supplies solid; and makes hollow bored, 
s t ainless and alloy steel .bar forihe offshore bD. industries: 
Sales in the year to March 31 1997 were £6.9m and ^oflts 
before interest and central costs came to £298,900. pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be used to art hcpxfwings. 






Another Ascot d% 

In its second disposal in a WEek, Ascot.Hotifogs : haf 
divested its Avon Transmission Services to XrGardner 
Gardner is paying £2m, satisfied by the assumption ol 
Avon's bank borrowings. \ 7 .C'J-v ' '' 

Avan incurred pre-tax losses of £1.7m in I99ff Net aaset* 
disposed of were £400,000 at December 31 " * r r " 

pany debt of £i-3m. Ascot's shares rose 

Alexander Russell share&fall 

Shares in -Alexander Russell fell ft) 
after it said: results "for 1997; ' were fikaty to be'tibtftf' 
£350,000 lower than expected because 'of tlna^htoisfed 
transactions in the "Mock ahcL pavior section & 
crete dfrtskajc •- ;* - .** =t r . ' - 

Tfaifi trans ac ti o ns were uncovered- by the cqrrlpany's 
toter nal c ontrols. The senior execiitive oorbcsnedrhas 
been, dismissed without compensation. /fjj;".: 

Tunstall offer statement 


In response to a Burn? movement m ns snare 
Tunstall announced that members' of ifeaenior ms 
ment were investigating the poesfirflity <tf making ar 
for the electronic components and alarm sy stems^ 
However, the statement added that consideration ( 
by the directors-jki question wa-s at * ' ' - 

“audit is by ho ifreaks - * 

The shares, which wereM 

to two profit wa rn ings, have risen- sqarpty rrnim 7j*p 
past week and sesterday jump^ a fiirfh^^ tol 
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Q Worms board rejects bid by Pinault 
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By DavkJ Owen in Paris 

W^ms &: Compagnie, the 
conglomerate, yester- 
day rallied its key sharehold- 
ers behind Its injection -of a 
nostue takeover bid by Fran- 
ces Pinault, the French 
businessman. 

> I^ company, chaired by 
Nicholas Clive Worms, said 
its supervisory board had 
decided unanimously to 
reject Mr Pinault's offer, 
which was launched through 

a subsidiary of Artemis, his 
family holding company. 


Tbfi bid, at FFr410 a share, 
values Worms’ equity at 

JTWS&n (fssbo). 

“The supervisory board 
considers the price offered Is 
inadequate and does not 
fake into account the poten- 
tial for appreciation of 
Worms & CSe’s assets," the 
company said. 

ft said all members of the 
board, which includes repre- 
sentatives both of family 
investors, who hold 22 per 
cent of the shares, and the 
Agnelli family of Italy, 
which holds 20 per re n t, can- 


shares take 
further dive 


firmed their decision not to 
tender their shares to the 
Pinault offer. 

The board meeting came 
as Worms unveiled a 55 per 
cent improvement in interim 
profits. 

The advance in net attrib- 
utable income, from 
FFr76Un to FFrLISbn, was 
powered by a more than five- 
fold Increase, from FFr42m 
to FFr23 lin, in the contribu- 
tion of Arjo Wiggins Apple- 
ton. the 40 per centowned 
paper products business. 
This was due, in turn, to the 
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positive impact of a restruct- 
uring carried out in 1996 and 
to favourable market condi- 
tions. 

The contribution of the 
Athena Assurances insur- 
ance operation was up 68 per 
cent at FFr515m, largely 
because of a marked 
improvement in French non- 
life business. 

Net profits of the Permal 
financial services group rose 
to FFr77m, a gain of 26 per 
cent, ca: 83 per cent exclu- 
ding one-off items. 

G6n£rale Sucrihre, the 


By Middyo Nakamoto 
In Tokyo 

Softbank, the fast-expanding 
PC software (tiatr^ntinn md 
publishing house, suffered a 
fresh, fall in its share price 
yesterday as 'investors 
turned increasingly negative 
towards it 

The company's. shares fall 
Y90 to close at Y4.710, leav- 
ing them 19 per cent below 
their, level a month ago 
when they stood at Y6.000. 

They peaked at Y12^307 in 
April last year. 

In early September, Soft- 
bank's share price rose 
strongly on a report that the 
company planned to list on 
the first section of the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange. Softbank 
has not confirmed this plan. 

“Investors have been 
selling out of disappoint- 
ment,” said Ryosuke Osa- 
kake, industry analyst at 
Nikko Research Center in 
Tokyo. 

tfntil... recently; . the 
flamboyant character of 
Masayoshi Son. Softbank's 
founder, combined with the 
rapid growth of the company 
through aggressive 
acquisitions in the US and 
the focus on.. promising 
PC-Teiated • and 
Internet-related businesses 
had helped make Softbank 








the darling of the OTC 
market. 

However, investor 
confidence has been jolted 
by revelations about 
Softbank’s relationship with 
MAC, its largest 
shareholder, in a book 
published earlier this year. 

Mr Osakake said: “Inves- 
tors who were excited about 
Softbank have turned nega- 
tive about the company even 
though the fundamental 
business has not changed.** 

The book claimed that 
Softbank used MAC to buy 
off the lossmaking busi- 
nesses of acquired compa- 
nies. 

This has raised concerns 
about the company’s ^tpar- 


. a ivf- . .^2*^ 

Masayoshi Son: Tf people have any questions, then 
answer than’ 


art lack of disclosure. MAC 
is controlled by Mr Son and 
has a 43 per cent stake in 
Softbank. 

However. Mr Son insisted 
in a recant interview: 
“MAC’S balance sheet and 
profit-and-loss sheet were 
open to the public just a 
™ffnfh ago. We didn’t have 
to open the books. If people 
have any questions, then 1 
win Mn*t wn r them.” 

Investors have also been 
concerned about Softbank’s 
high level of liabilities, 
which have reached more 
than Y800bn ($&6bn). In the 
current year alone, Softbank 


haa repayment wwriTntfmftwt fi 

totalling Y47bn. 

At the same lime, the PC 
market in Japan, which has 
supported Softbank's rapid 
growth, has reached a pla- 
teau, raising fears over the 
company’s main domestic 
operations in PC software 
distribution. 

However, Mr Osakake 
points out that the company 
has unrealised gains of 
Y90bn from its 36.3 per cent 
investment in Yahoo!, the 
US-based Internet search 
engine, as well as immediate 
access to Y60bn in bank 
loans. 
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sugar business, edged ahead 
from FFr240m to FFx3Q6m. 

The company said the first 
half had been marked by 
“strong international dyna- 
mism", including the 
FFrSOOm purchase of 1&5 per 
cent of Ebro, the leading 
Spanish sugar group, and 
the doubling of its stake in 
Hungary's Kaba. 

Compagnie Nationale de 
Navigation, the transporta- 
tion business, returned to 
profit, contributing FFr22m 
after a loss of FFi2m last 
time. 


The figures Included one- 
off items of FFrSSrn is tbe 
corresponding 1996 period. 
They also make allowance 
for the new, higher rate of 
French corporation tax, 
whose Impact cm the group 
was put at FFrfSm. 

The advance in profits was 
not enough to prevent a 
Hpriinp in the group's share 
price. 

By close of trading in 
Paris, it was down FFHUO at 
FFT43&80 - still at a com- 
fortable premium to the Pin- 
ault offer. 


Roche probe 
extended 


By Emma Tucker In Brussels 

The European Commission 
announced yesterday It was 
extending its anti-trust 
investigation into the 
proposed $11 bn takeover by 
Roche, tbe Swiss pharmaceu- 
ticals group, of Corange, a 
private Bermuda company 
which owns Boehringer 
Mannheim Group, a leading 
medical diagnostics 
Specialist 

Brussels fears the deal 
could give the merg in g par- 
ties a dominant position in 
the market for in vitro diag- 
nostics and indicated that 
Roche might have to malrg 
concessions to win regula- 
tory clearance. 

“While the overlaps in 
pharmaceuticals are limited, 
the merger will lead to 
important market share 
additions in in vitro diagnos- 
tics,” the Commission said. 

It is also concerned that in 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Por- 
tugal and all Scandinavian 
countries the deal will give 
the companies market 
shares of more than 40 per 
cent in clinical chemistry 
and some segments of the 
immunochemistry field. 

Roche said it was neither 
surprised nor worried by the 
Commission's decision to 
deepen its investigation, 
adding that it was normal 
for a large and complex take- 
over to be subjected to thor- 
ough scrutiny before being 
cleared. 


The Commission has the 
power to vet large mergers 
and acquisitions involving 
companies which do signifi- 
cant business in the Euro- 
pean Union. 

It has four months to com- 
plete its probe into the deal, 
which is also being scrutin- 
ised by the US competition 
authorities. 

Mergers subjected to 
so-called second stage inqui- 
ries by the Commission nor- 
mally require some changes, 
such as the divestment of 
assets to avoid the creation 
of a dominant position. 

Last year, however, the 
Commission approved the 
merger of Sandoz and Siba- 
Geigy in return for only 
minor alterations to the 
deal, which led to the cre- 
ation of another world drugs 

gian t 

The Roche-Corange deal, 
announced in May, Is the 
biggest acquisition in 
Roche's history. It would 
quadruple the size of its 
diagnostics business, the 
smallest of its four divisions, 
and create one of the world's 
top two companies in the 
$19bn-a-year market for diag- 
nostic equipment, with 
annual sales of SFr3.5bn 
($2.4bn) and 13,500 staff. 

Roche will also acquire 
control of DePuy, a US- 
quoted company which is 
8<L2 per cent-owned by Cor- 
ange. DePuy is one of the 
world's leading manufactur- 
ers of artificial joints. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Sanofi, BMS win 
US drug approval 

Sanofl and Bristol Myers Squibb, the French and US 
drugs companies, have won US Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approval for Irbesartan, a heart drug they are 
jointly developing. 

The news boosted Sanofi shares FFrlO to FFr578. They 
have underperformed the French stock market for almost 
a year and received another blow last month when the 
company abandoned Skelid, its osteoporosis drug. Bristol 
Myers Squibb shares were up $2% at $85% in early trading 
in New York yesterday. BMS is regarded by analysts as 
having one of the weaker product portfolios and research 
pipelines among top US drugs companies. 

Irbesartan is one of the latest generations of heart drag; 
called angiotensin Q antagonists. Clinical trials show it to 
be among tbe best in reducing high blood pressure. The 
drug, which has been approved in Europe and launched 
in Germany, is being sold under the names Aprovel and 
Karvea. Its rivals include Cozaar, which is made by Merck 
of the US. and Diovan, produced by Novartis, the Swiss 
company. Danny Green 

■ POLAND 

CME launches TV channel 

Central European Media Enterprises (CME), the US- 
funded television development company, and m, its Pol- 
ish partner, yesterday launched TVN, Poland's third 
nationwide television station. 

TVN aims to reach 60 per cent of Poland's viewers in a 
television advertising market worth $500m this year. CME 
and m are investing $8Qm in the project. TVN’s rivals are 
two state-owned ch anne ls, funded through a licence fee 
and advertising, and Polsat, a privately owned national 
station. Christopher Botrinski, Warsaw 

■ CATERING 

Sodexho upbeat on profits 

Pierre Bell on, chief executive of Sodexho Alliance, the 
French catering group, said earnings per share in the year 
to August 1998 should dimh about 6 per cent He added 
that net profits should rise 20 per cent The group's 
results for the half-year to February showed a 26 per cent 
advance in net profits to FFr268m ($45m). 

“We estimate that earnings per share for Sodexho will 
rise on average by mare than 20 per cent a year” in 
1999-2001 . Mr Bellon said. AP-DJ, Paris 

■ MOTOROLA 

Modems division to be reviewed 

Motorola said it was reviewing its modems business 
because the unit was not meeting expectations. “The com- 
pany is reviewing programs and businesses that have not 
lived up to expectations and that does include the modem 
business or portions of the modem business, " said Shan- 
non Clemons, of Motorola's transmission products divi- 
sion. 

Motorola has been involved in the modems market 
since 1978, but analysts said it had never become a mar- 
ket leader and may be p lanning a retreat as Christopher 
Galvin, the new chief executive, refocuses corporate 
efforts. Modems generated only a small portion of Moto- 
rola's annual revenues of $28bn, they added. 

Reuters, Chicago 
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BZW decision ends 


Barclays’ global aim 


By Jane Martinson and 
George Graham 


Barclays yesterday formally 
abandoned its ambitions to 
build a full-scale global invest- 
ment bank when it revealed its 
plan to sell the equities divi- 
sion of its subsidiary, BZW. 

Martin Taylor, the bank's 
chief executive, said the group 
had balked at the investment 
needed - possibly including an 
acquisition and outlined in a 
recent strategic review of the 
business by Bill Harrison, the 
BZW chief executive. 

Mr Harrison, brought in to 
bring the investment bank's 
profitability up to the levels of 
the rest of the Barclays group, 
announced his resignation 
immediately. The apparent 
U-turn comes after his appoint- 
ment last year, increased 
investment and a move into 
new offices this summer. 

Mr Taylor admitted that his 
decision had crystallised after 
the announcement last week 
that Travelers Group, the US 
financial services organisation. 


was to buy Salomon, the Wall 
Street investment bank, for 
S9bn and merge it with its own 
domestic brokerage business. 
Smith Barney, 

“The business Is moving at 
an extremely tost pace,” he 
said. Tt's a move to a huge 
scale and the competitive posi- 
tions we have found, ourselves 
in now are very different" 

BZW's stockbroking, equity 
capital markets and mergers 
and acquisitions businesses 
are to be sold. These busi- 
nesses generated revenues of 
about £200m ($324m) in the 
first six months of year 
out of a BZW total of £692m. 

About 1,700 front office staff 
- dealers and analysts - will 
be affected. The proportion of 
the group’s administrative, or 
back office, staff of more than 
3*500 to be affected will depend 
on the eventual buyer. BZW 
has a total staff of 7,500. 

Barclays said the division 
was profitable, although the 
bank released no further fig- 
ures. The lack of published fig- 
ures made It difficult for ana- 


lysts to assess the eventual 
sale price, but the most typical 
estimate £400m-£S0Cttii. 

BZW as a whole made an 
operating profit of £204m last 
year out of a group total of 
£&29bo. producing a return on 
capital of just 8 per cent com- 
pared with 34 per cent for per- 
sona] banking. 

Mr Taylot denied that his 
approach was short-term 
prompted by institutional 
shareholders. U I don't need 
share holder pressure to tell me 
that the returns are not 
enough,” he said. 

Barclays will keep BZW’s 
credit, interest rate, currency, 
commodity and structured 
finance operations. They will 
be renamed Barclays Capital 
Group. The new unit will be 
headed by Bob Diamond, cur- 
rently chief executive of BZW’s 
markets group. 

Barclays shares fell 49Vip to 
yesterday after a strong 
rally this week. 
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WorldCom offers to ditch 
pull-out clause in MCI bid 


By Our Inter n ational and 
Business Staff 


WorldCom, the US company 
bidding a record $30bn for MCI 
Communications, Is so keen to 
win its prize that it has offered 
to do without a "material 
adverse change” clause and 
pay MCI S730m if World Corn’s 
shareholders reject the deal. 

World Corn’s offer, tn filing s 
made with the US Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 
matches a controversial con- 
cession made by British Tele- 
communications in August 
when it persuaded MCI to 
accept a big cut in its own bid 
for the US company. 

The lack of a material 
adverse change clause means 
that the bidder cannot drop its 
offer or reduce the terms even 
if an unforeseen development 
damages the target company's, 
prospects. 

In Brussels, European Com- 


mission officials said the pro- 
posed WorldCom-MCI merger 
was likely to face a Commis- 
sion probe. The Brussels exec- 
utive can investigate mergers 
that affect competition in the 
15-nation European Union, 
even when the companies 
involved are not European. 

In the US, MCI said it had 
begun reviewing WorldCom's 
bid. BT is refusing to talk 
directly to WorldCom unless 
MCI invites it to. 

WorldCom officials said BTs 
response did not surprise 
them. A complication Is that 
BT has little knowledge of 
WorldCom, which until this 
week it had seen only as one of 
many small competitors. 

If Md brings BT into the 
negotiations, however, the UK 
group is thought to be pre- 
pared to contemplate a wide 
range of options, including a 
possible thr ee -w a y deaL 

Senior executives from BT 


and MCI continued to discuss 
their options ahead of an MCI 
board meeting next week, after 
which some say the US com- 
pany will give its first formal 
response to the WorldCom bid. 

Meanwhile a number of rival 
operators have opened discus- 
sions with BT with a view to 
becoming alternative partners 
if World Com wins the battle 
for MCL They are believed to 
be impressed by the UK com- 
pany's European strategy and 
by its resolution in renegotiat- 
ing the MCI price. 

WorldCom claimed it would 
continue to serve MCI residen- 
tial customers after a merger, 
in an attempt to play down 
concerns prompted by a story 
in the Washington Post 

Reporting by William Lewis 
and Tracy Corrigan in New 
York, Alan Cane and Clay 
Harris in London and Emma 
Tucker in Brussels 
The opportunity thing, Page 7 


Portuguese 
soccer club 
flotation 
postponed 


By Pater Wise in Lisbon 
and Patrick Harverson 


Plans to float Benflca, 
Portugal's most famous soccer 
dub, an the London and Lis- 
bon stock exchanges have 
been suspended after a series 
of bad results on the pitch 
forced the dub's president to 
step down. 

Salomon Brothers, the US 
investment bank, ana Portu- 
gal's Finfbanco were enlisted 
by Manuel Damasio, the out- 
going president, as global 
co-ordinators of an offering of 
up to 60 per cent of Benfica’s 
capital. The banks are on 
standby until a new board of 
directors is elected on October 
31. 

Mr Damasio’s plan was to 
convert the Lisbon chib into a 
company and offer shares to 
Investors at home and abroad. 

Benfica is one of several 
European clubs planning to go 
public in an att em pt to emu- 
late the success of top clubs in 
England, which have raised 
millions of pounds from 
flotations. 

This week Manchester 
United, England's most suc- 
cessful club and a famous 
European Cup rival of Ben- 
fica’S in the 1960S, nndgrlhiffH 
the sport’s business potential 
when it announced record pre- 
tax profits of £27.6m (544.71m) 
and unveiled plans to set up 
its own television channel. 

However, Benfica's hopes of 
following in United’s footsteps 
have beat upset by a series of 
defeats by lowly teams. 

The anger of supporters has 
forced Mr Damasio to suspend 
the flotation and abandon his 
plans to seek re-election. So 
great was the wrath of the 
tons that, as a protest, club 
members recently refused to 
approve Benfica's annual 
accounts. 

The decision whether to 
press ahead with the share 
offering will rest with the new 
board of directors. 

With the team lying a 
humiliating 12th In the 18- 
team Portuguese first division 
and having just been knocked 
out of the Uefa Cup by lowly 
French c l u b Bastia, the chib's 
famous 80,000-seater home - 
the Stadium of Light - has 
been plunged into gloom. 
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Europe today 


Rain In Scandinavia will quickly 
move eastwards into the Baltic 
states and western Russia. 

Most of Norway and Sweden will 
turn dry, but the west coast of 
Norway will remain damp. 

The Low Countries, Poland and 
northern parts of Germany wifl be 
doudy with occasional rain. 

There will be a few thunderstorms in 
southern parts of the Iberian 
peninsula but most of the 
Mediterranean will be sunny and 
very warm. 

Western and central Europe will be 
fine with sunny spelts, the best of 
these in France. 


Five-day forecast 

Western Europe will become 
warmer, but increasingly unsettled 
with thundery rain during the early 
part of next week. The rain could be 
heavy over the southern Alps. 

Most of central and eastern Europe 
wHI become dry and settled, and rain 
will dear western Russia by the end 
of the weekend. 
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TODAYS TEMPERATURES 


situation at midday. Tomperaturos mtudmum for day. Forecasts by PA WextwCentm 



Maximum/ 

Calrius/ 

IK 

fair 19 

doudy 18 

Abu Dhabi 

sun 38 

Belgrade 

doudy 15 

Accra 

far 32 

Berlin 

drzzne 

Algiers 

thunder 29 

Bermuda 

shower 28 

Amsterdam 

rain 16 

Bogota 

thunder 20 

Athens 

fair 22 

Bombay 

Brussm 

fair 33 

Atlanta 

sun 29 

doudy 17 

B. Aires 

shower 18 

Budapest 

fair 14 

BJiam 

fair 19 

C-hagen 

rain 14 

Bangkok 

thunder 35 

Cairo 

sun 30 

Barcelona 

sun 24 

Caracas 

Blunder 31 


Cardiff 

Casablanca 

Chicago 

Cotayw 

Dakar 

Dallas 

Delhi 

Dubai 

Dublin 

Dubrovnik 

Edinburgh 

Faro 


fair 18 
fab- 24 
shower 23 
rain 17 
fair 31 
sun 32 
fair 29 
sun 37 
fab* IB 
fair 19 
cfczzlie 

fair 24. 


Frankfurt 

Geneva 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

HeteWd 


doudy 18 
8un 16 

thunder 24 
ctazl 17 
rah 17 
rain 10 


Your frequent ftyer program: 
Lufthansa Mites & More, 


Hongkong shower 29 
Honolulu shower 31 
Istanbul shower 19 
Jakarta thunder 32 
J«wy fair 10 

Johannesburg sun 25 
Karachi fair 33 

Kuwait sun 40 

L Angeles sun 25 


Lufthansa 


Las Palmas 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

Luxbourg 


fair 27 
23 
27 
fab- 20 
doudy 16 
sun 19 
thunder 24 


Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manchsstar 

Manta 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Man 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nairobi 

Naples 

Nassau 

New York 

Nice 

Nicosia 

Oslo 

Paris 

Perth 

Prague 


sun 27 
sun 27 
fair 26 
doudy 17 
fair 32 
fab - 18 
fair 24 
shower 32 
tab - 21 
rain 18 
shower 6 
cloudy 16 

thunder 28 
sun 23 
fair 30 
fair 27 
sun 23 
sun 28 
fab- 13 
fab- 19 
sun 21 

doudy 16 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 

FSo 

Rome 

5. Fraco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 


Tel Aviv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wellington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


shower 32 
shower 5 
fair 31 
fair 24 
fair 29 
fair 23 
shower 32 
rabi 11 

fair 18 
fair 21 
thunder 25 
tdr 28 
shower 23 
shower 19 
rain 17 
fab - 18 
lair 16 

rain 12 
sun 27 
shower 14 
fab- 17 
fair 18 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Piggy in the 


The tragedy of BZW is not so much 
that its equity and corporate 
finance aim is now being sold but 
that Its weaknesses were not tack- 
led earlier. Faced with a choice 
between po uring perhaps bfllions of 
dollars Into BZW to take it into the 
top division or cutting it loose. Bar- 
days' board had afairiy easy deci- 
sion- BZW’s only really strong non- 
debt business Is UK equity , trading 
and research. In mergers, equity 
capital markets and the rest of 
Europe. BZW is middling; to the US, 
it has m sgnfficant presence apart 
from selling non-US equities. 

These weaknesses, though. have 
been apparent far a decade. That 
ought to have been long enoug h to 
put them right- As it is. BZW has 
suffered from a failure to main* the 
sustained investment needed to 
take it into the top tier. 

BZW now finds itself in the mud- 
dled reriririi** of investment banking: 
too big to be a niche player, too 
small to compete effectively on the 
global pitch against Morgan Stan- 
ley, Merrill Lynch and Goldman 
Sachs. Without global reach, it is 
not in the r unning far gtngh cross- 
border M&A or capital markets 
business. Nor has it succeeded in 
selling multiple products - advice, 
debt, equity - off a single set of 
relationships. 

BZW takes in about half as much 
revenue per employee as Its biggest, 
most successful rivals. The snag is 
that it has to pay as much. A m3. If 
it wants to recruit top talent, it 
often has to pay a tot risk premium. 
Profits in the equities and corporate 
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Biotech stocks 



buyer would be one which already 
has a substantial investment bank- 
ing b usiness but weaknesses where 
BZW is strong: A good model is. 
Merrill Lynch’s acquisition erf Smith - 
New Court, which gave it a strong 
UK equity business on which It has 
built a bigger corporate fin ance 
presence. JP Morgan and CSFB 
could gain similar advantages; both 
are reasonably strong in the US but 
weak in European equities. ING 
Raringg might make sense too; 
though weak in the US, its UK cor- 
porate and emerging mar- 

kets businesses, would dovetail 
neatiy with BZW. 

As for Barclays, it may try to gain 
economies of scale through retail 
banking acquisitions on the lines of 


more than 30 per cent. - Inpaxt* 3 
ish Biotech’s tumble is 
♦fom g reflection of that se 
as its main drug will not l. 

tpnHrwr for another two yeari^"?. 

■Kart is not to say there neSS* 
risks in biotech -stocks. Far from it 
Even the most detailed anajyaa.'pk 
an untested drug's potential Js 
based on guesswork wMctTprof 
motes extreme swings, in ' 
tions. Moreover. the highly 
'biotech stocks tend to&ttrft 
phasing investors and the 
underperformance has, in 
been exaggerated as a result TU* 
suggests a. real opportunity firp 
longer-term rational . investor*- 
always with biotech stocks. “ 
best to buy severatroua « 

■ blockbusters, can he hoped, store. 
than to offset the inevitable dfafap 




finance business are low. if indeed 


they exist at all - despite the roar- 
ing bull market BZW, of course, is 
not alone. But the fact that there 
are other second-tier players - like 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, UBS, 
ABN- Amro, NatWest Markets - is 
little consolation. They too may 
soon face similar hard choices. 

Barclays now has to make the 
most of a bad job. Maybe it had no 
choice but to put the division up for 
auction, given that its plans would 
have leaked. Still, there is a risk the 
best staff will toll prey to seductive 
galls from headhunters unless a 
deal is concluded rapidly. And once 
it has paid for golden handcuffs and 
restructuring. Barclays is unlikely 
to be left with a fort une. 

If Barclays cannot hack it with 
BZW, why would anybody else try? 
Some, like Germany’s Commerz- 
bank, may be tempted. But, given 
that it knows less about stockbrok- 
ing than Barclays, it would be 
pretty pointless. A more sensible 


Lloyds TSB. a would not be surpris- 
ing. though, if at some stage it 
regretted the lack of an equities 
arm. 


Biotechnology 

The 10 per cent toll in the British 
Biotech share price, which pulled 
the rest of the biotech sector down 
in its wake, is an extreme reaction 
to a relatively insignificant deci- 
sion. The failure of an early stage 
arthritis drug should not fundamen- 
tally alter the odds on success or 
otherwise of its potentially block- 
busting cancer drug, Marfmastat 
Moreover, on analysts’ estimates of 
discounted cash flow, the aban- 
doned drug accounted for just 2p of 
the I55p value attributed to British 
Biotech, against 80p for Marimastat. 

But who says the market Is acting 
rationally? Investors can barely see 
beyond the recent string of disap- 
pointments from former favourites 
winch has left the sector underper- 
forming the market this year by 


Home shopping 

There has been a lot 
recently, about the ; fixture 
shopping. Marks and. 

. forthcoming debut as a fa sh i on 
order , business and B orina 
launch into internet trading 
fuelled the fantasy that store** 
trading is just around the_cccfaj£L 

In fact;: very few high isWei 
retailers are investing in maO attft 
or internet shopping; The cix&fj 
setting up from scratch are 
live for anyone' without the 
or staying power, of' a group 

M&S. Perhaps surprisingly, 

are few mntmplea of shops^ trying 
sqxmre this circle by partner 
mail order houses such as LitEfe- 
woods or Great Universal Stores. 
After all, the retailers have the 
product that the mall tirdar' bu& 
nesses lack; ihey, to turn, hare ihe-j 
Infrastructure that the retailers, 
cannot afford... , .- • v ' 

; There are two explanations: toe 
mail fader houses’ mafltag Ksfa are 
T«jfU> np of fader. less afQnent 
customers than, many retailers, 
would ideally target- And, - deep® 
the need to jazz up their offerings^ 
they have beenr reluctant to partner 
retail brands that they often see as 
direct competitors. ‘ : 

But if yoU get it right comhintog 
high, street retail with znafl; carder 
does make: a -great deal of sense for 
both, parties. Next's success has 
shown there is a symbiotic relation- 
ship betweaa catalogue mid shop, 
one fo rmat drawing consumers into 
the other. Retailers like. Bits and 
Mother care, whose products are 
well suited to traditional mail-order 
customers, have little to lore from 
contemplating partnership. 
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Castles in the air 


A Wren gateway to London . . . Sydney Opera House in Wales . . . Colin Amery and Anatol Lieven want to resurrect unbuilt masterpieces 


M any of the 
best build- 
ings in the 
world have 
never been 
built. Great schemes that 
would have changed the 
world or brought it to its 
knees by the spectacle of 
their beauty were produced 
by almost all of the tiny 
han d rnl of ’• architectural 
geniuses who ever lived. 

The archives of architects 
and the studios of students 
are full of' drawings and 
models of dream 'schemes 
that have never left the 
dra win g board or manifested 
themselves in the ..third 
dimension. ... 

It is relatively easy to 
print a hitherto unpublished 
novel or present an unper- 
formed opera but to' realise 
unbuilt dreams involves a 
piece of land, brides and fire 
doors, and a lavish budget. 

Architecture .needs more 
than architects. There has to 
be a client - and today, prob- 
ably a committee. - All', that 
was needed - to- finish the 
inrannptete Canterbury Tales 
was a bit. more 'time and 
effort from Geoffrey Chan- 
cer. -To --erect "ah' unbuilt 
cathedral involves a bast of 
T-umrtr sdft- if not thousands. 

It is tragic to think of the 
silent treasury of forgotten 

masterpieces mouldering in 
museums and gathering dust 
in .drawers. The un b uilt 
works of Sir Christopher 
Wren or Etierme-Louis Boul- 
16e are as important as any 
recently discovered opera' by 
Handel or choral exercise by 
Monteverdi - - imagine how , 
deprived we would "be if 
Bach's musical works had 
never been rediscovered in 
the 19th century. 

It may be unlikely that we • 
will ever find -.the lost plays 
of Agathon .but we do have 
enough plans of unbuilt 

monuments to build another 

Rome to celebrate the 
change of millennium. 


Instead, in Britain, the deci- 
sion has been taken by a few 
political populists to put up 
a second-rate temporary 
dome. 

The tragedy is that this 
expensive showcase for 
multi -media experiences is a 
pathetic copy of the Dome of 
Discovery, the centrepiece of 
the Festival of Britain on the 
south bank of the Thames in 
195L It seems that its archi- 
tect, Lord Rogers of River- 
side, is not above a bit of 
dipping into the past — in 
which case, be should not 
object to plans to improve 
his millennium project by 
digging a little further back 
into Loudon's. 

Greenwich, the site of the 
projected dome, is the per- 
fect place to complete 
Wren's vision. His first 
scheme for the Royal Hospi- 
tal for Seamen, of 1694, now 
the empty Royal Naval Col- 
lege, shows a superb domed 
centrepiece that, had it been 
built in its entirety, would 
have .enabled London to 
rival Les Invalids? in Paris. 
A truly imaginative 
approach would be to realise 
scone of Wren’s plans on the 
opposite bank, thus creating 
a ma gnifi cent gateway of 
c flpggjraai buildings in a per- 
fect river landscape. 

Two unbuilt projects by 
Wren would also be Ideal for - 
the projected dome site: 
either his original plan 
which was for a great domed 
hall at the centre of the hos- 
pital, or, better still, his 
“Great Model" far St Paul's 
cathedral. The drawings and 
the model .for the latter 
exist, showing an amazing 
and timeless Greek cross 
plan for a cathedral devised 
in 1678. It is a far, far better 
design than the version that 
was built in the City, after 
endless compromises and 
bitter and long drawn-out 
disputes between Wren and 
the philistine clergy. 

But perhaps. a later design 


of 1675 would be even better, 
with its exotic mixture of a 
dome that transforms itself 
miraculously and perfectly 
into a spire. There is nothing 
like this anywhere in the 
world - the feet that it was 
designed to the 17th century 
seems immaterial. It defies 
geometry and is a work of 
genius. 

The story of St Paul’s and 
the truly dreadful struggle 
that Wren had with the tire- 
some and, opinionated Angli- 
can establishment, which 
was the client, has so often 
been repeated throughout 
history, as architects' 

dreams continue to be bro- 
ken on the wheel of commit- 
tee compromise and public 
parsimony. 

The tale of the Sydney 
Opera House competition is 
a recent case of the work of 
an undoubted genius, Jam 
Utzon - the Danish architect 
who won the competition in 
1957 — being endlessly com- 
promised by political inter- 
ference. Utzon was publicly 
tortured by the slow prog- 
ress and forced to resign as 
the costs escalated and his 
design compromised. 

In the end, the interiors 
were completed by local 
architects, the building was 
hopeless for opera perfor- 
mances, and it had taken 16 
years to build at a cost of 
A$50m, which required a 
public lottery to raise. The 
result is that Australia’s best 
opera bouse is in Melbourne. 

Xg there a chance now to 
build the perfect version, not 
on Sydney's Bennelong 
Point, but in fiawiiff as the 
new home for the Welsh 
National Opera? Utzon is 
alive and well and spending 
a lot of time in Majorca. He 
would welcome the chance 
to build his dream opera 
bouse, this time finishing it 
himself to ensure it is 
perfect 

If Utzon’s complete design 
were built it would ensure 


that Wales had one of the 
masterpieces of the late 20th 
century. The imposition of 
his design would cut like a 
knife through the endless 
wrangling over what to build 
for WNO. 

And what about the Brit- 
ish Library? This bun taimn 
so long to build that it looks, 
especially feom the outside, 
like a supermarket of the 
1960s. What a missed oppor- 
tunity. And all the time 
there was, lurking in the 
files, the most Incredible 
design for a library by 
Etienne-Louis BouIIGe 
(1728-99), that forgotten mas- 


People 
yearn for 
perfection. 
Ministers 
without 
portfolios 
cannot design 
masterpieces 


ter of monumental neo-das- 

SldSlIL 

Boullfee is one of the great 
forgotten architects. Very 
little that he designed was 
ever built and his masterly 
thesis on architecture 
remained unpublished until 
1953. In it, he argued for 
abstract geometrical simplic- 
ity, but, unlike our current 
crop of grand modernists, he 
also called for “character, 
magic and grandeur”. 

Bounce's design for a 
Royal Library is another of 
the great unbuilt spaces of 
the world. An enormous bar- 
rel vault would take the eyes 
of the readers away from 
their books to contemplate 
eternity. His project, 
designed as a monument to 
Sir Isaac Newton who, after 
all, was one of the most 


influential thinking Britans 
ever, is exactly what should 
be built to mark the begin- 
ning of the third gravita- 
tional millennium. 

His plan is extraordinary 
and totally impractical. You 
enter through two giant 
hemispheric domes, which 
become the hollow sphere of 
the universe. Day becomes 
night as you look up into an 
infinite space, where light 
enters through a pattern of 
star shapes pierced in the 
outer skin of the roof. At 
night, one central source of 
concealed light illuminates 
the entire universe. 

Architecture here becomes 
infinity, something we can 
hardly grasp, in the way that 
it is hard to grasp the impor- 
tance of Newton’s discov- 
eries. If this dome were ever 
built and today's technology 
would make it relatively 
simple, the pimple proposed 
for Greenwich by the tikes of 
Peter Mandelson, Labour 
minister without portfolio, 
would fade into insignifi- 
cance. 

New bridges seem to have 
acquired an almost totemic 
significance for those admin- 
istering the National Lottery 
funds in the UK Some of 
these funds with contribu- 
tions from corporate donors 
will be used to pay the 
£750m (to date) bill for the 
miTtonnlum dome exhibition. 
Bridges certainly demon- 
strate the way that engi- 
neers have the upper band 
when it comes to innovative 
structures. 

So it would be timely, per- 
haps, to remember that great 
bridges can be works of art 
as well as structural mira- 
cles. Sir John Soane's pro- 
posal in 1781 for a bridge 
across the Thames, from 
Westminster to Lambeth, 
topped by a series of Roman 
palaces, would have been 
one of the wonders of the 
world. There are six versions 
of Soane's design waiting to 


be exhumed. 

The recent Living Bridges 
exhibition at London’s Royal 
Academy showed dozens 
more unbuilt designs includ- 
ing one drawn up in 1943 by 
W.F.C. Holden to replace the 
bomb-damaged Tower 
Bridge. 

He suggested a “Crystal 
Tower Bridge", large enough 
to house 24,000 square 
metres of office space in 
.giant glass towers. The 
rather conservative trustees 
of Bridge House Estates 
Charity, administered by the 
City of London Corporation, , 
predictably opted for the 
more conservative solution ' 
of rebuilding the Victorian 
Tower Bridge. 

Today, Holden's vision 
would look well down- 
stream. somewhere near 
Canary Wharf, or upstream. 

In Moscow today, a bril- 
liant new composite foot- 
bridge across the Moscow 
river includes a metro line, a 
moving walkway and shops 
and restaurants. It is high 
time old Father Thames was 
crossed by something of 
architectural splendour. 

There is a strong sense of 
paralysing boredom in the 
air every time the word “mil- 
lennium" is mentioned. This 
could be because so many of 
the proposals to be funded 
from the lottery fail to 
inspire or excite in any way. 

Tragically, a political 
establishment that wants 
everything to be new has not 
yet realised how much 
people yearn, not for nov- 
elty, but for beauty and per- 
fection. Committees and 
ministers without portfolios 
cannot design masterpieces. 

Let us thumb through the 
spectacular portfolios of the 
geniuses of the past, where 
there are timeless glories 
waiting to be created. 

And let us rebuild Inigo 
Jones's original piazza in its 
entirety in London's Covent 
Garden, where millions of 


pounds are currently being 
Spent It was the first Italian- 
ate style square in London 
with beautiful arcades. In 
Warsaw and Cracow, In 
Wurzburg and Prague there 
was never any argument 
about rebuilding master- 
pieces to their original style. 

. There is no need to erect 
lost masterpieces all over 
the place. however. 
Although Milton Keynes 
might be enhanced by a 


touch of Wren or Vanbrugh, 
it is far more appropriate to 
place a few lost masterpieces 
in capital cities. 

After all. it is hard to 
restrain the rich from col- 
lecting masterpieces of art or 
antiques. So what is wrong 
with perfecting the public 
realm with a collection of 
genuine masterpieces? These 
sleeping beauties are just 
waiting to be awakened with 
the kiss of life. 



No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 


Introducing the Bose® Wave® radio. 

Enjoy the distinct sound of strings in your kitchen. Or the 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Wave radio fills 
any room with rich, dsar, unexpectedly lifelike sound. Bur you 
won’t find this small wonder in any store. The Wins radio is 
only available direct from Bose. For a free information pack, 
simply send/fax the coupon below nr oil us freephone on: 


0800 022 044 


When calling, pleat* quote the reference n umber 
10 the coupon Mow. 


Hearing really is bdfevmg. 

To audition the Wave radio in your own hone for 14 days, 
satisfaction guaranteed, simply call us freephone and discover 
why Sky News said, “This box of tricks ™ sounds like a full 
orchestra.” 


Enjo y bi g, lifelike sound at home. 


Yes, Bose, h sounds good to me. 

Please send iw mote information about the Bose Waw radio 
and die 14-day. Mndacrion-guarantmJ ludmoa 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 


College education 
for teddy bears 

It’s only make-believe, says Mary Bunter, but hard work and fun, too 


E ver since Teddy Roose- 
velt failed to shoot an 
American brown bear 
on a h unting expedi- 
tion in 1902. the 
stuffed toys named after the for- 
mer US president have earned a 
special place in most homes. 

Now two men from Brighton. 
East Sussex, have developed the 
con tinuin g relationship between 
a bear and its owner into a grow- 
ing business. Leigh Andrews and 
James Humphrey launched the 
Cheltenham Teddies College on 
the internet 15 months ago from 
a spare room in their home using 
two computers and a colour 
printer. 

The college offers a three-year 
correspondence course for bears; 
their owners take part by com- 
pleting the bears’ homework 
either by post or via the internet. 
Owners choose from a number of 
courses for their bear each term, 
with nothing too intellectually 
demanding and the emphasis 
very much on fun and humour. 

Originally aimed at children, 
the college quickly caught the 
imagination of the many arcto- 
philes cruising the internet. It 
already has 100 or so members, 
many of them from the US. and 
the number of “pupils" is grow- 
ing daily. 

Although the bears do not 
physically attend the college, 
many owners pretend their 
charges are away at boarding 
school, receiving letters and 
homework from the college and 
regular school newspapers. 

Andrews says; “It all started 
out as a bit of a laugh, really. We 
were scrolling through the inter- 
net and we discovered there were 
37,000 sites connected with ted- 
dies." 

Because of their own interest 
in hears, Andrews and Humphrey 
opened a website to see what the 
response would be to the idea of 
a college education for bears. The 


response was so great they 
decided it could form the nucleus 
of a strong business base. 

“The internet is the only place 
our college, which is based on an 
English public school, could 
exist. It’s a mixture of make- 
believe and reality.” says And- 
rews. 

Pupils are given a House to 
belong to when they enrol. Terms 
follow the traditions of Oxbridge, 
namely Mteha Huias. Hilary and 
Trinity. There is even a bad- 
tempered cook in the school 
kitchen - Mrs Bumett-Goode. 
one of the proprietors’ own bears 


Homework 
has to be set, 
sent out and 
marked, and 
school 
reports 
written every 
term end 


whose photos appear in the 
school magazine. What’s Bruin!, 
which is posted out to bear 
people twice a term. This has a 
print run of around 600. but 
because Humphrey is also a jour- 
nalist and the magazine is pro- 
duced on a desk-top computer, 
the cost is small, he says. 

“It's very interactive; we get 
letters from people as if their 
bear is with us. Owners receive 
postcards from field trips, birth- 
day cards, school reports, the 
school magazine and replies to 
their letters,” says Andrews, 

Initially, the idea was aimed 3t 
expatriates and their children. 
Encouraged to imagine their 
bears were away at boarding 
school, children would receive 


something in the post from home 
every two or three weeks - to 
which they would reply. 

“We thought it would also help 
if the children actually had to go 
to boarding school later. But 
most of the people who have 
joined so far are adult bear- 
owners.” says Andrews. 

Having established the website, 
the two publicised its existence 
in specialist bear magazines. 
Their biggest expenditure was on 
the website design and Initial 
publicity - they estimate an out- 
lay of £5,000. 

They also had to arrange credit 
card facilities for customers to 
enable payments to be made eas- 
ily from abroad. Diners Club 
arranged facilities immediately, 
American Express wanted a 
year’s trading before offering 
facilities, as did Barclays Mer- 
chant Services. “We pointed out 
we were trading internationally 
and couldn’t without the neces- 
sary machine,” says Andrews. As 
most of their other financial con- 
cerns were with Barclays, the 
bank reconsidered and enabled 
them to take payments electroni- 
cally from customers. 

“So far, we have had more 
people sig ning up with the 
approach of a new term, then it’s 
quiet mid-term, with a flurry 
when another new bear magazine 
Is printed and sent out," says 
Andrews. 

Those wishing to enrol their 
bears have paid £20 a term or £50 
for a year. Some have enrolled 
for the three-year course in one 
go. which oosts £140. So far. the 
two friends have recouped their 
initial outlay, which was 
financed by savings. Future 
investment will depend on con- 
tinuing interest in the college. 
Meanwhile, Humphrey continues 
working as a journalist and And- 
rews as an air steward. 

“The merchandising opportuni- 
ties are extensive - toy manufac- 


turers are always looking far new 
angles. There’s no reason why, 
for instance, the school chair or 
rock band can’t make a record. 

"We’ve already bad one or two 
approaches from computer games 
companies and a newspaper, 
which is interested in basing a 
strip cartoon on the college," 
says Andrews. 

The friends are in talks, with 
manufacturers to produce a lim- 
ited edition Cheltenham bear, 
which will sell with its own uni- 
form and school equipment and 
will come with the first of its 
three-year college fees already 
paid. 

“We are thinking of perhaps an 
edition of 10,000 - around the 
norm in the bear world - which 
will retail in the specialist bear 
shops," says Andrews. 

Also on the cards is a range of 
children’s clothes which will be 
called Ursi, (after the Latin for 
bear) offering school scarves and 
sports gear to match their bears. 
Talks are at present under way 
with manufacturers. 

The college bakes up most of 
Andrews' and Humphrey’s spare 
time. Homework has to be set, 
sent out and marked when 
received back, school reports 
written at the end of every term 
and everyday messages (mostly 
to the bear pupils) replied to 
either by post or e-mail. To give 
reports authenticity, neigh hours 
are raped in to write remarks for 
different subjects so that hand- 
writing is different. 

“We can’t afford to employ any- 
body at present, so it is a lot of 
work for us,” says Humphrey. 
“We would also be faced with the 
problem of finding the right per- 
son - someone who’s into the 
character of the college in the 
way we are." 

■ The Cheltenham Teddies Col- 
lege. PO Bax 2814, Brighton, East 
Sussex BN1 5QU, UK Its website 
location is http:Ucheltedcties.com. 



James Humphrey (left} and Lei^i Andrews; ‘Owners receive postcards frorrffleM trips’ 


Tony Andmw 


I n October 1947, Chuck 
Yeager, the great Amer- 
ican test pilot, became 
the first man to fly fas- 
ter than sound. Fifty years 
later Andy Green, an RAF 
fighter pilot, is poised to 
achieve the same feat on 
land. 

A week ago. Squadron 
Leader Green drove Britain's 
Thrust SSC, the most power- 
ful car in history, to a new 
land speed record of 714mph 
on the Black Rock desert in 
Nevada. Two huge 
Rolls-Royce Spey jet engines, 
mounted on either side of 
the pendl-thin fuselage, pro- 
pelled the car to Mach 0.92 - 
92 per cent of the speed of 
sound in air. 

Now the Thrust team, led 
by Richard Noble, is ready to 
send Green through the 
sound barrier. That will 
mean driving at almost 
800mph. (The speed of 
sound, Mach 1, varies 
according to altitude and 
atmospheric conditions; at 
Black Rock it will be around 
750m ph. but the team will 
want to exceed it by a mar- 
gin large enough to leave no 
doubt about its triumph.) 

When an aircraft breaks 
the sound barrier, it flies 
high enough for the sur- 
rounding atmosphere to dis- 
sipate the shock waves - 
audible as the aircraft's 
“sonic boom" - and provide 


The Nature of Things 

Thrust heads for the sound barrier 

Clive Cookson explains how Richard Noble’s team is trying to keep its car on the ground 


room to manoeuvre, should 
anything go wrong. 

No one knows quite what 
will happen to Thrust SSC 
on the desert floor. Will the 
shock waves bounce back 
from the ground and throw 
the car off course? Might it 
even become airborne for a 
few fatal seconds? 

Noble and bis chief 
designer Ron Ayers are con- 
fident on the basis of the 
car’s stability so far. that the 
answers are No. But they 
cannot be sure. “We are 
making an enormous leap 
forward," Noble says. 

The Spey engines, which 
normally propel a Phantom 
jet fighter, give Thrust SSC 
1,000 times more horsepower 
than a typical family car. 
But sheer power plays only a 
small part in the supersonic 
strategy of Noble and Ayers. 
Anyone with access to a reli- 
able rocket or jet engine 
could fit it with wheels and a 
cockpit - and shoot its 
driver to a fiery death. The 
key factor is keeping the car 
stable. 



Shattering speed: the British Thrust SuperSontc car in Nevada's Black Rode desert 


Ayers, an aerodynamics 
specialist who once designed 
Bloodhound missiles for 
British Aerospace, says that 
if the front of the car lifts up 
by half a degree, all the 
weight will come off the 
from wheels. 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9.497 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Serov eriln 800 fo untain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday October 15. marked Cross- 
word 9.497 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London 5E1 9HL. Solution on Saturday October 

ia 



ACROSS 

1 A maths problem giving 
airways trouble (6) 

4 Agent of fellow- performer 
( 6 ) 

8 Rent-a-party storm? (7) 

9 Treatment of people In gen- 
eral. accepting knock 

11 Dire photos developed in 
the ministry (10) 

12 Greyish-yellow colour worn 
by recruits (41 

13 Snow leopard of little 


14 What French Is used in 
rough seas and tall trees? 
(8) 

16 Rating Bellini opera long in 
the begi nn ing and irregu- 
lar f8) 

18 Eager, perhaps, to harmon- 
ise 15) 

20 Bad time for Julius In Mid- 
dlemarch, we hear (4) 

21 Migratory urge of adult 
wrens, swirling ( 10 ) 

23 Remove litter from stream 
meandering north (7) 

24 Naval officer in Butterfly? 

25 & for the French bait (6) 

Solution 9,496 


“The car will then nose up 
and flip over backwards. The 
forces acting upon it at max- 
imum speed will be in excess 
of 40 times the force of grav- 
ity,” he says. And no vehicle 
could withstand that 
So when Noble and Ayers 


26 Soldier retires, in mere 
fancy, to become political 
exile (6) 

DOWN 

1 Love affair with a second 
ancient city (5) 

2 American doctor visiting 
Turner’s first abbey (7) 

3 Central place currently 
unsuitable for horse-trad- 
ing? (9) 

4 Section of flytrap hideous 
for blackfly, say (5) 

6 Threat from low tars? (7) 

7 Journalistic style, to be 
bang-on-time (9) 

10 Strand area, where Colin 
eats out (9) 

13 Public beef consultant (9) 

15 World of friendly societies, 
we hear (9) 

17 Old book, new vase, see? 
(7) 

19 Like the wealthy, subject to 
regular review (7) 

21 Welsh kick ball from scrum 
and turn (5) 

22 Globe, say - Jaques's 
entire world? (5) 


Solution 9,485 
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began the Thrust SSC proj- 
ect in 1993 - as an indepen- 
dent sporting venture with 
various corporate sponsors - 
they started by studying the 
aerodynamic factors. 

When a vehicle travels at 
subsonic speeds, the air 


ahead is “warned" of its 
approach by an advance 
pressure wave that travels 
outward at the speed of 
sound; this eases its passage 
through the air. At super- 
sonic speeds, the vehicle is 
moving faster than its own 
pressure wave; this displaces 
the air abruptly, generating 
a cone-shaped shock wave in 
its wake. 

In the transonic range, 
when the vehicle is moving 
at about the speed of sound, 
its behaviour shows a com- 
plex mixture of subsonic and 
supersonic characteristics 
that is particularly hard to 
modeL 

Noble enlisted the help of 
the Ministry of Defence’s 
Proof and Experimental 
Establishment at Pen dine in 
Wales to test a rocket-pow- 
ered scale model of the ini- 
tial design for Thrust SSC. 

By studying films of the 
runs up to S50mph, frame by 
frame. Noble and Ayers ana- 
lysed the airflow at speeds 
up to Mach 1.1. Then they 
studied the same factors on 


a Cray 90 supercomputer, 
capable of 16bn calculations 
per second. 

Fortunately, the two sets 
of aerodynamic figures, one 
obtained by computer model- 
ling and the other by physi- 
cal modelling, agreed. “It 
was quite remarkable that 
they matched so precisely." 
Noble says. "From that point 
onward, we knew exactly 
what happens to the airflow 
underneath the car." 

Further testing at King- 
ston University in Surrey 
indicated that, at certain 
speeds, exhaust from the jet 
engines would affect the tail- 
plane that is an essential 
part of Thrust SSC’s stabilis- 
ing system. So the tailplane 
was brought forward slightly 
to alleviate the problem. 

Otherwise the shape of the 
final car - made by G Force, 
a specialist engineering com- 
pany in West Sussex - dif- 
fers little from Ayer's first 
model. Its centre of gravity 
is well forward of the centre 
of pressure at which the 
aerodynamic forces act This 


design: dispenses with the 
V-shaped fuselage, which 
conventional wisdom said 
was required to deflect 
shock waves as smoothly as 
possible, but it turns out to 
1 provide remarkable stability. 

The steering is radical too. 
The fengine mountings pre- 
vent the front wheels turn- 
ing, so Thrust SSC is steered 
through the rear wheels! An 
“active suspension” system, 
controlled by an onboard., 
computer, enables the alu- 
minium wheels -to jride 
smoothly over. ahy uneven- - 
ness in the, desert floor.. • 

; Small - aerodynamic 
changes are made between 
runs in Nevada. This week, . 
far example", Ayers, asked for" 
the downforce distribution 
to be brought forward, by 
raising the; rear of the car 
slightly and adjusting the 
tailplane. 

If Green drives Thrust SSC . 
through tiie sound barrier, 
he will have proved that,..- 
like. Chuck Yeager, he is. : 
made of what the writer 
Tom' WoKe immortalised -ds r 
the "right stuff*. . 

But whereas - Yeager’s 
achievement led to the •com- 
mercialisation of supersonic - 
flight, supersonic cars stand 
no chance of- becomings any- ~ 
thing more than a ohe-off.- - 
There are few desert 'tracks 
long enough for cars L - to 
travel at 13 miles a minnie 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 




WINNERS 9,485: Diane Pickard, Stratton on the Fc 
Mrs P. Gibbs. Worthing, West Sussex; D. Hindson, East naning. 
Norfolk; Mrs R.W. Osborn. Newport, South Wales; DJ3. Thomas. 
Milford. Surrey. 
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The same aggressive action 
which so pressurised the 
declarer also held the vital 
clue to yield a notable rever- 
sal of fortune. 

N 

A A J 10 9 

4 J 64 2 

♦ 105 

* A95 

E 


W 

6 3 
9 

KQ J64 


* KQ J76 


4 54 
4 Q 10 3 

♦ A 9 8 7 2 

* 10 82 


._ / 


4 K Q 8 7 2 

4 A K 8 75 

♦ 3 

4 43 

North East South West 
NB IS 2NT 

3S 5D 5S 

With both sides vulnera- 
ble, West's Unusual NT over- 
call showed a decent hand. 
Such two suited overcalls 
should only be made when 
you expect to win the con- 
tract which, when you are 
showing the minors, may 
well be in a sacrifice situa- 
tion. 

Over North's spade raise. 
East made the excellent 
pressure bid of 5D - ft might 
make, or it may be an 
advance sacrifice. Frus- 
trated, South decided that he 
would not wait to find out. 




and bid 5S. West led K*. and 
declarer quickly realised 
that, with one loser in each 
minor suit, he would have to 
bring home the hearts for no 
loser. 

When he opted to drop QV 
in the normal way, by cash- 
ing 4AK, he was destined to 
fail by a trick. 

However, the auction has 
mapped out the line to 11 
tricks. Declarer wins the 
lead with A*. and draws 
trumps, noting that West 
holds two. As West's 2 NT 
has also shown five-five in 
the minors, he is marked 
with a singleton heart. If it 
is Of , you can drop it, but 
you could also succeed if it 
was 94 or 104- 

As it is twice as likely to 
be the latter, you should 
lead JV from dummy 
when East covers, win, 
noting West’s 9V. Return to 
dummy with another trump 
and, when you lead a 
small heart and East plays 
low, insert 84 from hand, 
finessing against East’s 
104- 

Of course. West 'may 
indeed hold the singleton 
Q4, or he may even have 
compromised his shape. 
However, when vulnerable, • 
usually even the most impu- 
dent are made meek. 

Paul Mendelson 


Choosing a dubious varia- 
tion to bring off.a surprise, is 
a double-edged ' strategy. 
Some opponents will be 
shaken, others will enjoy the 
challenge of trying to refute 
the new idea at the board. 

In meeting offbeat ideas, 
the best principle is to look 
for a reply which develops 
fast and keeps the initiative 
rather than to grab a -pawn 
or piece and go down the 
main line' of a mazy sacri- 
fice. In this game- from the 
Biel GM tournament Black 
adopts a. rare knight 
advance, but White's force-, 
ful choices at moves 6; 7 and 

9 create a Crushing attack - 
and a neat queen sacrifice (A 
Onischuk ▼ G Hertneck). 

1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 Nd2 Nft> 4 
e5 Ne4 5 Nxe4 dxe4 6 Bc4I 6 
Be3 is routine. c5 7 d5! Qb6?I 
Early queen excursions with 
no other pieces developed, 
are usually suspect;- the criti- 
cal choice is exd5 8 Bxd5 
Nd7. ' 

'8 c3 Nd7 9 f4J exd5 Or ex£5 

10 Nxf3 and . White, soon, 
attacks down the f. file. 10 
Qxd5 Qg6 ll Ne2 Be7 12 Ng® 
BB4 If he tries to block by fB 
then 13 e6 Nbe 14 Bb5+ is 
strong. 13 0-0 Bx*3 14 hxg3 
0-0 15 f51 Opening up his sec-' 
ond bishop. Qxg3 16 BT4 Qg4 
17 e6! fse6 If Nb6 18 exf7+ 
Kh8 .19 Qxc5 Bxf5-2£i Bd'6 
wins quickly . 


IS fees Nb6 19 e7+! Nxri5 
20 ;exf8+ Kxf8 21.BdfirF. KeB 
22 Bb5+ Bd7 23 RflB mate. 
As the .finish shows, rCbks 
and - bishops , work --well, 
together. • • - - V - ; 

"... No 1200 ; . C;. 

! White mates. ii£, ibjee. 
moves; . against any defence 
(by H Meissner,-' 193g&^t: 
’ first sight, this classic StimJar 
ture looks simple, 
has to move his g3 
mate with the kni ght. ; 
rooks against theb2 
even place one roefa jmi j^h.; 
file, so; that 7 its" compaction 
can mate at gi aide* by-*fee 
pin on the pawn. 
culty is 1 that Black^itisbop 






m 








can freely offer itself fbr.cap- 
ture arid stalemate, rtixzd 

when jyou;t*i *o solye- thfl 

puzzle the bishop 'dodges' 
; round‘thehoaed.; ; -'\ s --C' 
Solution, Back Page \ 

Leonard Barden 
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Nigel Andrews 
finally met 
Olivia de 
Havilland in 
the garden 
of her 
townhouse 
iin Paris 


| "T" ollywood his- 

1 i tory is not all 

■ ■ concealed in 

I I the nooks and 

ranyonsofLos 

Angeles. Sometimes you «»n 
be 10,000km away in a Euro- 
Peancity and a large piece of 
America's movie past tears 
up and offers to talk. 

I. had courted Olivia de 
Havilland before. But she 
did not talk to me - or any- 
one else even - eight years 
ago, on the 50th anniversary 
of her most famous fnw-i - 
the world’s most famous film 
- Gone With the Wind Now I 
stood before the freshly 
vouchsafed Paris address, a 
little townhouse in ah oasis 
of embassies, and the visit 
began like somethin g from a 
Henry James novel. 

"My aunt is in the gar- 
den,” said the attractive 
niece, opening the locked 
street door before ushering 
me through darkened rooms 
out into the walled garden 
with its chestnut tree 
a-throb with pigeons. 

“How race to meet you!" 
says, the lady sitting at the 
wrought-iron tea table. She, 
too, was once a Henry James 
character: she won one of 
her two Best Actress Oscars 
for The Heiress, Hollywood’s 
version of Washington 
Square. Now, half a century 
later, she is white-haired but 
gleaming with pearls and 
health. 

“Won’t you sft down. Will 
you have some coffee?” 

De Havilland, who moved 
. to Paris in 1955 when she 
married the editor of Paris 
Match, may be the only 
female star still ahve who 
had her first movie hit in the 
early 1930s; although gal- 
lantry insists I point out 
(and so does Miss de Havil- 
land) that she was only 18 at 
the time. 

I wanted to talk about how 
she had made hfetary twice 
in her caree r: onc e by co- 
starring in GWTW, later by 
dealing the largest , single . 
pickaxe-blow by any single 
Hollywood citizen at the stu- 
dio system. (Read on.) 

But de Havilland’s start 
was scarcely less remark- 
able. Brought to Cahfamia 
by British parents, her teen- 
age caperings as Hermia in 
Max Reinhardt's 1934A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, on 
stage and screen, won her a 
seven-year contract with 
Warner Bros. Just two years 
later, she was a star, swap- 
ping kisses and badinage 
with Errol Flynn in Captain 
Blood and Robin Hood. 

“It was an extraordinary 
transformation. You lose 
your anonymity, which is a 
terribly precious thing, and 
you go through a great deal 
of identity confusion." 

There was more on the 
way. In 1938, she had the 
telephone call of her life; 
“The director George Cukor 
rang me up and said: ‘Would 
you like to play in Gone 
With the Wind?' I said: 
Indeed, I would! 1 " 

She bad to report to pro- 
ducer David O. Selznick’s 
mansion, which, like every 
other building in the Selz- 
nick empire, was designed 
like a southern plantation 
mansion. Then, for her audi- 
tion scene, she had to play 
Melanie to George Cukor’s 
Scarlett O'Hara. 

“He was clinging to the 
curtains and emoting and 
gesturing, right there in i 
David's living room, as 
I said my lines with David 
standing about 2ft away: 
‘Scarlett! Scarlett! . . And 
my brain said: This is total 
lunacy. How is David Selz- 
nick ever going to choose me 
to play Melanie after wit- 
nessing this bizarre, ludi- 
crous scene?' ” 

Selz nick scarcely hesi- 
tated, but Jack L. Warner 
did, fhe studio boss refused 
to loan his actress out to a 
rival company. Finally, a 
resourceful de Havilland 
took Sirs Warner to tea and 
genteelly twisted an arm. 

Shooting the six-month 
movie became a way of life, 
or sometimes near-death, s 
One director was fired t 
(Cukor); another, Victor 
Fleming, retired with a ner- c 
vous breakdown. T remem- s 
her walking along the set t 
one day and Victor telling C 
me he had almost killed him- t 
self the previous Saturday." “ 
Leslie Howard suffered v 
depression: “I think he p 
sensed the war was coming 8 
and was terribly troubled by h 
that." Clark Gable insisted E 
on going home each day at a 
six. “He’d tell the first assis- P 
tant ‘Six is coming. Six is & 
coming.' ‘Oh Mr Gable, 
won’t you do one more h 
set-up?’ ‘Six is coming!'” ri 
And Vivien Leigh literally si 
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Joe Rogaly 


OBvIa de HavBand: *You lose your anonymity, which is a terribly precious thing 1 ctwta**® DeWn 

Interview 

The courting 
of Hollywood 
history 


shrank through fatigue. 

“She worked so hard and 
terribly missed Larry [Oliv- 
ier] who’d gone to act on 
Broadway. 1 finished my role 
a month before she did and 
returned for the cast party. 
And I remember passing 
Vivien on the set and not 
recognising her. She’d lost 
so much weight. Her whole 
‘atmosphere’ seemed dimin- 
ished by exhaustion." 

The project must have 
seemed bizarre to outsiders, 
not least since three of the 
four main characters in this 
Deep South saga were being 
played by English stars. 

“It was a British movie," 
laughs de Havilland, “hut we 
had two accent coaches, one 
of whom was from Georgia 
and was a friend of author 
Margaret MitcbeTL She stood 
on the set all day and 
stopped us if we made a sin- 
gle mistake. 

"Hollywood didn’t think it 
would be good and made a 
big scandal of the fact that it 
cost $4m, which was a for- 
tune then- Nobody wished us 
success because nobody 
thought we would have it" 

Gone With the Wind went 
on to become the biggest 
seat-filler ever and an Oscar- 
tipped (and later nominated) 
Olivia de Havilland returned 
to Warners expecting a hero- 
ine's welcome. Instead, she 
was used to rescue mediocre 
programme-fillers, or to add 
glitter to supporting roles: T 
had always starred opposite 
Errol Flynn. Now I was cast 
as lady-in-waiting when he 
partnered Bette Davis in 
Elisabeth and Essex.” 

After two years of gritting 
her teeth, followed by role- 
refusals which resulted in 
suspensions that would be 


added to her “seven-year” 
contract, de Havilland took 
Warners to court. “No one 
had tested the contract sys- 
tem and won before. And, of 
course, the whole authority 
of the studios was built on 
it.” 

She and her lawyer 
invoked everything from the 
California statutes to the 
Napoleonic Code, and- they 
used Hollywood wiles to 
fight a Hollywood trial 
“My lawyer thought Warn- 
ers would tty to depict me as 
a spoiled young actress. So, 
for the first hearing, I wore a 
black suit with a pin -stripe, 
a black bat and a veil” 

She won that first hearing, 
then won Warners' appeal 
standing demurely at the 
back; and finally won the 
state supreme court ruling. 

I t was an important 
precedent. “All the 
actors who bad been 
away at war were 
tedmcally on suspen- 
sion: they would have had to 
cany on their careers at the 
same salary. Well, now they 
could test that in law, and 
when Jimmy Stewart used 
my case to sue for a calen- 
dar-term definition of ‘seven- 
year contract* he broke free 
and bpffgmp a millionaire." 

The era of independence 
had begun. And instead of 
being outlawed by the stu- 
dios - “Many people had 
said Td never work again" - 
de Havilland was given the 
plum roles of her career. She 
won an Academy Award for 
The Heiress, three years 
after her first Oscar for To 
Each Bis Own , and earned a 
mantelpi ece of medals, his- 
trionic and h umanitarian , 
for her performance as a 


mental patient in The Snake 
Pit, the film of which she is 
proudest 

"During the war, 1 visited 
the psychiatric wards of mil- 
itary hospitals, talking to 
men suffering environmen- 
tal shock. They were cata- 
tonic, not through combat 
experience but simply 
through a change of life. I 
met a farm boy who, by 
being away from home and 
being subjected to the strict 
heartless discip line of mili- 
tary life, had cracked under 
the st rain . 

“Among the public, there 
was a medieval attitude to 
mental illness and the sub- 
ject had never been treated 
truthfully in a film." 

At the end of my visit she 

whisks me up to the sanction 

sanctorum . In this room, 
stand the two Oscars; here, 
too, are the nomination 
scrolls and film festival 
baubles, and even the com- 
memorative photographs of 
cousin Sir Geoffrey de Havil- 
land, founder of the aircraft 
company. 

He is not the only member 
of the British establishment 
with which the actress has 
had a surprising connection. 
In the 1980s, I learned, she 
was in an American-made 
TV film called Charles and 
Diana: a modest drama now 
lent immodest poignancy by 
events that took place near 
the actress's home. 

“Isn’t that extraordinary? 1 
played the Queen Mother. 
The film didn't go to Britain, 

I don’t But I must tell 
you, that death" - tears sud- 
denly well in her eyes - “has 
affected me . . , I don’t think 
IH ever get over it. And you 
know, Diana and I had the 
-name birthday - July 1.” 


It’s a no-score draw: 
Darwin 0, God 0 


Science and religion may agree at last - on no thing 



W e know the 
outcome of the 
contest 
between sci- 
ence and religion. Science 
won. Or did it? Two millen- 
nia after the birth of Christ, 
the classic antagonists, faith 
and reason, are flirting with 
one another. It is not clear 
that the men and women in 
white coats are possessed of 
greater self-confidence than 
their adversaries. Yet at 
first glance you would think 
that religion is making all 
the compromises. 

The Roman Catholic 
church no longer denies the 
theory of evolution. It has 
apologised for the arrest of 
Galileo. As if that were not 
enough, Constantinople is 
outpacing Rome. The east- 
ern orthodox branch of 
Christianity acknowledges 
that humanity is part of 
nature, that “we stand far 
afield from any dialectical 
opposition of matter and 
spirit, body and soul, or the 
present world and meta- 
physical reality". 

This opinion was given a 
fortnight ago by the first 
among equals in the ortho- 
dox church, his All Holiness 
the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew, a bearded 
gentleman in a black pillbox 
hat. His audience, 400 scien- 
tists, philosophers and 
priests, spiced by a handful 
of Islamic, Jewish and 
Hindu intellectuals, sat 
aboard the luxury ferry EL 
Venizelos. We circumnavi- 
gated the Black Sea in eight 
days, talking non-stop. 

That exercise in verbosity 
may not be quite enough to 


save thin cesspit of Europe 
from oil spills. Industrial 
filth from the Danube and 
raw sewage outflows from 
Batumi, Novorossisk, Yalta, 
Odessa, Constanta, Varna 
and several similar ports. 
The dying sea may be 
beyond salvation. You 
might say the same of 
organised religion. 

Faith in the Creation has 
been in danger of losing out 
to the scientific imagination 
ever since Galileo looked to 
the stars. All is not lost For 
a start, we westerners 
should watch this Barthol- 
omew. He Is aware of how 
to get action from the 
human se gmen t of the natu- 
ral world. You appeal to its 
inner voice, and keep onside 
with Uncle Sam. 

The gossip on deck told us 
that the orthodox toehold 
on Istanbul might be loos- 
ened if nationalists or fun- 
damentalists come to power 
in Turkey. The church's 
insurance is the US, which 
his All Holiness will visit 
for three weeks from Octo- 
ber 19. He will be received 
at the White House. Bill 
Clinton is said to be “very” 
helpful. Perhaps campaign 
contributions from wealthy 
Greek- Americans encour- 
aged the president to be 
helpful. 

No matter. Mr Clinton 
knows that science and reli- 
gion are talking to one 
another. His vicepresident 
was in at the founding, five 
years ago, of the National 
Religious Partnership for 
the Environment, which is 
allied to the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists. 

We heard a touching story 
from the partnership. Its 
headquarters are at the 
Cathedral of St John the 
Divine on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York. Once a 
year, we were told, they 
bless animals brought to 
church in an increasingly 
noisy parade. Even plank- 


ton, brought in glass jars by 
the billion, receive a bless- 
ing. The concerned scien- 
tists are less generous. They 
focus on climate change. 

Responses to a recent US 
poll suggest that 40 per cent 
of working physicists and 
biologists hold strong spiri- 
tual beliefs. The two most 
prestigious US scientific 
institutions are looking to 
the heavens. The National 
Academy of Sciences and 
the American Association 
for the Advancement of 
Science are both promoting 
church-laboratory dia- 
logues. The long and bitter 

You can 
reinterpret 
the story of 
the creation 
to fit 

contemporary 
physics and 
genetics 

argument between the blble- 
thumping creationists and 
teachers of evolution may 
yet end in a truce. 

If this sounds optimistic, 
consider. You can reinter- 
pret the Old Testament, and 
the story of the creation, to 
fit contemporary physics, 
biology and genetics. It is 
possible, as I discovered on 
the El. Venizelos, to hear 
God described by a distin- 
guished Anglican theolo- 
gian as full of wonder but 
“no thing”, which to my 
ears is as transcendental as 
questions about what pre- 
ceded the Big Bang. The 
answer must be “something 
mysterious - no thing". 

Bishop Basil of Sergievo 
sought to relate quantum 
physics to the cosmology 
outlined by Dionysius the 


Aeropagite. Dionysius wrote 
of a multi-layered universe, 
with angels, archangels, and 
the superior orders, the 
highest of which are cheru- 
bim and serap him . You 
could say they are no 
things. One interpretation 
of quantum physics is that 
the universe is similarly 
hierarchical, with the lower 
particles unable to compre- 
hend the higher. 

Metropolitan John of Per- 
gamon. a one-man theologi- 
cal think-tank who sits at 
Bartholomew's side, offered 
rationalists a deal. The 
trouble with science, we 
were told by many speakers, 
is that its practitioners 
focus on small slices of 
nature. Their knowledge is 
necessarily fragmented. 
They study the bee apart 
from tbe flower. Perhaps, 
John suggested, science was 
moving towards a “holistic 
approach". 

If so. “religion (Christian 
theology in particular) must 
revise its views about the 
human being and admit 
that humans are inconceiv- 
able without their organic 
relationship with the rest of 
creation". Of course, the 
reverse was also true- “Reli- 
gion - certainly Christian 
theology - is anthropocen- 
tric . . . and would insist that 
tbe human being is Indis- 
pensable to creation." He 
saw science moving in the 
same direction. Bingo. 

There are other agendas. 
The orthodox church needs 
modernising, Christianity 
needs to retain its congre- 
gations. Concerned scien- 
tists seek to save the natu- 
ral world by making it 
unethical to destroy it All 
this is insi gnificant beside a 
post-millennium reassess- 
ment of the source of our 
being: no thing. It is awk- 
ward for science to prove 
that To religion, it is sec- 
ond nature. 

Email' joe.rogalyigjtcom 
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PERSPECTIVES 


One more 

time 
for the 
cameras, 
Imelda 

Justin Marozzi joins the party 
in the Marcos mausoleum 


I melda, we love you, 
Marcos family, we love 
you!” screams a mid* 
die-aged lady sporting 
a “Marcos Loyalist - 
The True Nationalist" 
T-shirt, as the street parade 
passes the grande dame of 
the Philippines and her chil- 
dren. 

It is dawn on Sunday and 
thousands of schoolchildren, 
army cadets, senior citizens 
and bus-loads of loyalists 
throng the streets for the 
chance to set eyes on la Mar- 
cos. 

We are gathered in Batac, 
Ferdinand Marcos's home- 
town in the northern prov- 
ince of Ilocos Norte, to com- 
memorate the eighth 
anniversary of his death, 
which has just been declared 
Marcos Day holiday. 

But for Imelda, at 67 a 
regal and well-rehearsed per- 
former on stage, this fren- 
zied adulation is rien de nou- 
veau. Erect and immaculate, 
she feigns astonishment, 
sways romantically In a 
full-length royal blue terao - 
the Philippine ballgown with 
her trademark shoulder pads 
- daps her hands in delight 
and blows a kiss to her 
devoted admirer. The gravi- 
ty-defying beehive hairstyle 
is unruffled. 

There is no doubting loyal- 
ties in this area. They spit 
on the ground at the men- 
tion of Corazon Aquino, 
whose People Power revolu- 
tion of 1986 brought an 
abrupt end to two decades of 
Marcos rule. 

The Intensity of the loyal- 
ist movement in Docos Norte 
is startling. Most Filipinos 
would rather forget the Mar- 
cos years, which saw his 
regime grow too fond of 
power, plundering the econ- 
omy with abandon and ruth- 
lessly eliminating dissent 
The assassination of oppo- 
sition leader Nmoy Aquino 
in 1983 finally alienated the 
country and three years 


M ark Too, chair- 
man of Lonrho 
East Africa, is 
not a punctual 
man. That became dear as I 
fretted in the lounge of his 
colonial home in the Kenyan 
Rift Valley town of Eldoret 
Meeting an Sam breakfast 
appointment is not some- 
thing that comes easily to 
me. Too, who had chosen the 
time, seemed to share my 
difficulty. 

The wait did at least allow 
nosy exploration of the 
room, surprisingly modest 
by the standards of most 
African executives. But the 
eye was quickly drawn to 
two likenesses arranged over 
the mantelpiece. 

The first was a photograph 
of President Daniel arap MoL 
The second a painting of 
Too. The similarity of the 
poses highlighted a striking 
resemblance. Could Too. 
popularly reputed to he 
Moi's Illegitimate son, be 
deliberately drawing his 
guest's attention to the 
rumoured blood tie? 

Apparently not. Emerging 
nearly an hour late - with a 
brief mention of a troubling 
cold in place of an apology - 
Too was categorical on the 
issue of his parentage. "We 
are not related. My father 
conies from Baringo and my 
mother comes from Nandi 
m introduce you later to my 
brother and you'll see he 
looks just like me. 1 ' 

The resemblance between 
Too and Moi should, per- 
haps, rather be put down to 
the fact that both men 
belong to the Kalenjin, a 
grouping of minority Rift 
■Valley tribes. 

This does not change the 
fact, however, that the filial 
nature of his relationship - 
or otherwise - with the pres- 
ident has dominated the 
career of this self-made man, 
who went from selling wat- 
tle from the family holding 
to running a network of 
mills, butcheries, and trucks, 
becoming a farmer, media 
magnate and influential 
political player. 

While Too clearly pos- 
sesses entrepreneurial flair, 
few in Kenya believe he 
would have been appointed 


later, the Marcos edifice had 
collapsed, with the infamous 
first couple speeding to wrn» 
in Hawaii. 

Eleven years after this 
ignoble fall, imelda remains 
the stuff of legend, a once 
beautiful and fearsomely 
effective charmer of world 
leaders from Saddam Hus- 
sein to Mao Zedong. She is a 
self-styled Cleopatra, a lan- 
guid, passionate, scheming 
hedonist and self-deluding 
romantic with a touch of 
Lady Macbeth and Eva 
Peron to boot. 

Imelda is a baffling juxta- 
position of extremes, com- 
bining glamour and charm 
with the grotesque and the 
bizarre, tragedy and comedy 
with cruelty and humanity. 

“Filipinos admire gats," 
says an aide, explaining her 
enduring appeal in some 
quarters. “They might 
regard her with loa thing , 
consider her comical or 
ridiculous, but they admire 
her because she is still there, 
fighting with her head held 
high." 

Whether her fight against 
the torrent of criticism from 
media and political oppo- 
nents is bom out of a total 
lack of repentance or 
because she really is, as she 
pots it. "at peace with my 
conscience and the truth and 
God and the Filipino people" 
is academic. 

The truth is that Imelda 
and the Philippines deserve 
each other. Her comeback 
since the ign ominy Of 1986 is 
surely even more remark- 
able than the heady excesses 
of the preceding 21-year 
party in Malacanang Palace, 
the presidential home. It 
speaks volumes about the 
country. 

Where else but the Philip- 
pines, where fact and fiction, 
forgiving and forgetfulness 
merge so seamlessly, would 
Imelda be able to return 
unvanquisbed, brushing 
aside prison sentences total- 
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Imelda Marcos: ‘I stand here saddened by the coldness and inhisnantty of those Who do not find it In their heals to give Ferdinand an honourable burial 1 


ling 42 years for corruption 
to take a seat in Congress? 

Whatever the stories of 
looted gold and untold riches 
secreted around the world. 
Imelda is officially the poor- 
est member of Congress with 
debts of $lm. While the 
wheels of justice sink fur- 
ther into the quagmire of 
Philippine corruption. Mer- 
cedes limousines continue to 
whisk her from the most 
prestigious address in 
Manila to a whirlwind 
of charity lunches, society 
bashes and celebrity events. 

Back in Batac the parade 
subsides and we move on to 
the state university, shortly 
to be renamed after Ferd- 
inand, for paeans from local 
officials to the late strong- 
man and an exercise in col- 
lective amnesia. To the 
delight of this uniquely sym- 
pathetic audience - we are, 
after all, in deepest Marcos 
country - Imelda croons a 
romantic song on stage. 
Then a respectful hush falls. 

"Today I stand before you, 
his beloved followers, a 
widow still in grief for this 
great and noble soldier who 


remains unburied, saddened 
by the coldness and inhu- 
manity of those who do not 
find it in their hearts to give 
him an honourable burial." 
The voice trembles but the 
emotional climax of the day 
is yet to come. 

Imelda is fighting an 
all-out battle with the gov- 
ernment to have Ferdinand’s 
body removed from the mau- 
soleum next to the crumb- 
ling but still splendid Marcos 
home in Batac, so that it can 
be burled In the National 
Heroes’ Cemetery in Manila. 

Perhaps understandably. 
President Fidel Ramos takes 
a somewhat different view 
on his late cousin’s heroism. 

Deep inside the cavernous 
mausoleum. Mozart’s 
Requiem echoes chillingly. 
Imelda hopes that a staged 
photo-shoot here will arouse 
Filipinos’ sympathy far her 
cause. She re-emerges in an 
elegant lime green suit, with 
yellow handbag and match- 
ing shoes, and wearing mag- 
nificent Sulu Sea pearls the 
size of gobstoppers. 

She approaches the dais, 
looks longingly at the serene 


corpse, caresses the casket 
tenderly and kisses its cool 
surface. With perfect timing, 
“rex tremendae majesta- 
tto..." bursts forth from the 
hidden speakers. 

Were it not far the voyeur- 
istic group of photographers 
manoeuvring aggressively 
for prime position, there 
would be something poi- 
gnant about the moment. 

In March, the 
electricity 
was cut 
off and 
Ferdinand 
began to melt 

But when Imelda agrees to 
do the whole shoot again, 
this time in darkness for 
those seeking a different 
ambience, it all descends 
irresistibly into bathos. 

After an interminable 
time, the flash bulbs stop 
flashing, camera shutters 
stop clicking, and we file out 


from this macabre scene. No 
sooner are we in daylight, 
than imelda pro m ptly sum- 
mons me back to point out 
the Stars and Stripes flag 
next to the casket, a tribute 
from US veterans in recogni- 
tion of Marcos's wartime val- 
our. 

The layer of wax which 
covers the body requires 
constant air-conditioning, 
she tells me. a grisly 
reminder of another tawdry 
affair. In March, after the 
Marcos family had failed to 
pay bills of more than 
$200,000. the local electricity 
co-operative switched off the 
power and Ferdinand started 
to melt. Gallantly, the mayor 
of Batac stepped in to save 
the day and Marcos was on 
ice once more. 

Evening fa fast pressing in 
on us, but Imelda fa keen to 
do the ^bld tour" before we 
leave for Manila, pointing 
out the spots in Marcos's old 
house where he hid some of 
the 7,000 tons of gold she 
riaims he amassed before he 
became president 

Why were there so many 
partitions in the house, she 


' once wondered? She knocked 
one down, threw away the 
bricks, Ferdinand erupted 
. and the truth was revealed. 
They were alL made of gold. 

She tells the story master- 
fully, moving from 'room to 
room, arms outstretched, 
directing baffled flunkies to 
unlock doors and laughing, 
cha rming l y all the while. 
Like most things, connected 
with ftneidsi, it .fa fiiitaistic7 
disconcerting and wholly 
incredible. . 

1 am invited to share a 
ride in her car-, back to 
Manila. D uring the journey, 
it becomes ever more appar- 
ent that her grtp on reality, 
perhaps never very firm at 
the best of times, fa pretty 
Shaky these days. "Events of 
the last decade have really 
unfolded the truth about 
Marcos as a great democrat 
and humanist." she says 
confidingly. The 1986 revolu- 
tion, for instance, was 
merely “the revolt of feudal 
lords, communists, oppor- 
tunists, and foreign interven- 
tionists against the Filipino 
people." 

It fa now clear too that 


Aquino was the real dictator 
and Marcos the “true demo- 
crat At great length she 
guides me through “The Cir- 
cle of Life", her rambling- 
theory bn love add life 
expressed in binary code. A 
straight line has a. sharp- 
paint, but a circle fa all-em- 
bracing, it fa all something 
to do with . “winds " and 
: waters 'and the spirit of 
mothering" and so it goes' 

OIL" 

We stop briefly for. a Jolli- 
bee takeaway of fried 
chicken, french /fries and 
peach pie and the crazy con- 
versatlon continues. Imelda 
fa extremely good company, 
completely charming, but 
utterly unfathomable. 

I ask her why so many 
people. believe Marcos. was. 
one of the most corrupt and 
rapacious leaders of recent 
times. She pauses for a 
moment, then replies dream- 
ily. “The president was just 
too much. His 1 life was 
stranger than fiction." ' 

It may prove to be one of ' 
the mare charitable epitaphs 
for ; Imelda Romualdez 
Marcos. 



Mark Too: I’ve never been to a nightclub. I used to be the boy who helped the priest in church’ 

A man with friends 
in high places 

Michela Wrong meets a discreet go-between 


head of Lonrho's East Afri- 
can branch had Tiny Row- 
land, Lonrho's former chair- 
man, not recognised the 
value of having a Moi confi- 
dant as local representative. 

Too recalled how they first 
met. Too was one of the 
teenagers herding sheep and 
gnats in Kenya's cool high- 
lands when Moi, vice-presi- 
dent at the time, drove by on 
his way to the opening of a 
new cattle dip. "It was rain- 
ing and his motorcade got 
stuck in the mud." 

There was then another 
chance encounter in Nairobi, 
when Too was hanging 
around government offices 
In the hope of persuading a 
politician to sponsor hi-m 
through secondary school. 
He never got the sponsor- 
ship, but won something far 
more precious - the patron- 
age of the president oF East 
Africa's leading economy. 


‘‘We hit it off, just like 
that We started having long 
chats. He would ask me 
about my ambitions and 
plans and listen to me. Even- 
tually he said you can come 
and stay In my home.” 

Too attributes tbelr friend- 
ship to his instinctive affin- 
ity for an older generation. 
“All my life I’ve never hung 
around with my contempo- 
raries. I’ve always associated 
myself with older people. 
Tve never been to a night- 
club. I used to be the hoy 
who helped the priest in 
church.” 

I made the point that 
friendships with two 
“Wazee" - the Swahili term 
of respect for older men - 
had dominated his life: Moi 
and Rowland. But Too 
rejects this idea. “One was a 
boss, one was a friend. At 
Lonrho I was on orders and 
said ‘Yes sir'. Rowland never 


showed the kind of personal 
interest in me that Moi did.” 

In return for that personal 
Interest, Too has come to fill 
a unique niche as an infor- 
mal mediator for the Kenyan 
government. He reels off 
names and assessments of 
rebel leaders and presidents 
met during a series of peace 
initiatives and deals: Sav- 
imbi, Garang, Mengistu, 
Dhlakama, Museveni, 
Kagame. Rafsanjani. The 
insights are not particularly 
profound, the impression fa 
of streetwise savvy, rather 
than subtle lntellectualism. 

Tm not trying to play a 
role in foreign affairs, but 
I'm convenient. If a mission 
doesn’t go well, the govern- 
ment can always wash its 
hands of me and say ‘We 
didn’t send him, he was 
there in a private capacity’.” 

The question of how often 
Kenyan interests clash with 


his loyalties to Lonrho and 
which side wins, goes qui- 
etly unanswered. 

The role of discreet go-be- 
tween also applies domesti- 
cally. Decrying the obses- 
sively confrontational nature 
of Kenyan politics, Too says 
he fa happy to invite opposi- 
tion leaders to his home. 
Secretary of the ruling Kanu 
party’s local branch, he 
recently decided not to stand 
as MP in the coming elec- 
tions. “I thought I could play 
a better role by being non- 
partisan. You need someone 
who can build bridges 
between Kanu and the oppo- 
sition. Being in the private 
sector gives me freedom. I 
have my independence and 
when I know something fa 
wrong I say it" 

Such bluntness, rare in 
government circles, has 
occasionally got him Into 
trouble. When he criticised 
the queue-voting system 
favoured by Mai before the 
reluctant introduction of 
multi-partyfam, the presi- 
dent publicly denounced 
him. Too also xnada himself 
unpopular by caning for gov- 
ernment officials implicated 
in the Goldenberg scandal of ] 
the early 1990s, In which the i 
state lost $400m, to be 
brought to book. At such 
times, insiders say, Too qui- 
etly drops out of circulation, 
re-emerging when the presi- 
dent has forgiven him 

It fa now 1L30 and the dew 
has evaporated from the 
lawns outside. But Too fa not 
yet done. He offers a tour of 
the house and grounds, 
where two paramilitary 
police officers keep guard. 

The lack of display about 
the property, it emerges, fa 
deliberate: he disapproves of 
the extravagance which fal- 
low Kalenjins are prone to. 

He proudly tugs at a pair 
of faded curtains: “These 
have been here since 1969.” 

At the gate. Too calls over 
a grey-bearded gentleman In 
a dusty suit. “This fa my 
brother. So you see what I 
mean." The brother, it is 
true, looks like an older ver- 
sion of Too. But then, he is 
also the spitting image of 
His Excellency President 
Daniel Arap Moi 


An honourable 


Kieran Cooke on a moving cross-border gathering : 


W e are supposed 
to throw our 
hats in the air 
and break open 
the champagne. Sink to our 
knees and thank God for the 
wonders that have come to 


Northern Ireland's 
politicians, those iron-willed 
men who daily haunt our 
newspapers and TV screens, 
have finally agreed to 
negotiate. They might not 
sit in the same room, they 
might not talk face-to-face, 
but in the trench-warfare of 
the province’s politics we 
must be grateful for the 
smallest advance. 

However, let us forget the 
politicians and their 
quarrels for a while and go 
south from Belfast to the 
shores of Lough Erne, in 
County Fermanagh, just a 
few miles from the border 
with the republic. There, far 
more important events are 
taking place. 

Billy Varndell sits on a 
boat in the middle of the 
lough. “I couldn't care less 
what people are," says Billy. 
“Catholic or Protestant, 
republican or loyalist, black 
or white, poor or rich. Life 
fa too short far worry in g 
about all that. We'Ve just 
got to get on and wiato the 
best of things." 

Such generous sentiments, 
rarely heard in Northern 
1 Ireland, are all (he more 
poignant coming from Billy, 
for whom every word is an 
effort. Billy, 24, ha* cerebral 
palsy and is in a wheelchair. 

Last week, as the 
politicians squared up in far 
away rooms, Billy was 
among a group of more than 
60 children and young 
adults from all over Ireland, 
both disabled and 
able-bodied, who came 
together at Lough Erne. 

It is easy to be a 


paramilitary or a politician. 
You climb into your hole 
and shoot; you spit words at 
each other across a table. 

The youngsters at Lough 
Erne had no time for such 
childishness. 

Their world is not divided 
into tight communities or 
split by a narrow 
natio nalis m. Their fight is 
hot concerned with 
destroying, but with living 
every precious moment. ... 
Their struggle is about 
taking that first step, saying 
the next word. The sheer 
exuberance of It all was 
captivating. 

Two teenagers in 
wheelchairs, one a Roman 
.Catholic from limerick, the 
other a Protestant from a 
small border town, laughed 
until tears ran down their 
faces. A young Dublin, girl . 
on a walking frame teased a - 
Belfast boy: Tve never met 
a Prod before. You’re not so * 
bad after aEL" 

The main purpose of the 
gathering was to take the 
children out of their ; : . 
day-to-day envir on ment ana 
give them a good time. It 1 
also enabled them to meet . 
people from different 
backgrounds and 
communities. 

Some of the children at~ f 
Lough Erne had Serious ' ■ 
disabilities, including spina 
bifida, muscular dystrophy 
and cerebral palsy. Some 
had not. long to live.' 

Northern Ireland and its V" 
ancient quarrels are often 
incomprehensible to - 
outsiders. Those involved in. 
the Belfast talks might * 
think the world is watching. 
The truth is people have • ; - 
grown tired of political 
obduracy and the inability " 
to make compromises. 

Yet, far away from the. " 

media spotlight, events are - 
taking place which would . 


gladden the heart of even T' ' . 
the most cynical observer. - 
Last week's gathering was ; ^ 
organisedby Co-operation : 
Ireland, a charity which 
regularly brings together \ 
people and groups from both 
sides oif the border. 

Drug clinics in Galway 
share experiences with - 
.similar organisations onthe. 
-Protestant shAnirMn Road 
in Belfast Senior citizens , V 
from Partadown,-fhe town ' 
in the. north which was the:, 
scene of some of the worst 
violence during the recent 
marching season, journey to ■ 
Comity Cork to meet V 
pensioners of the south. * 

Susan Donnelly, one of the- , 
organisers of the Lough . 

Erne gathering, says her ' . i 
work, besides ensuring tbb ‘ 

children enjoy themselves, '- -., 
is about .breaking down: 
barriers. “The chfldren,.tosl? r ■ 
mix in and get on 
having* good thne,?'M»;.f ; '• 

■ Donnelly. ’“They go blractp''- 
their communities j‘ 

about meeting people from 

tlteoppdsitesijfeof : 
political and religious"' ^; ;' ‘ ■ 

divide; So’ win th efir carei^v . 
All (hat win Seed Into the£ .- 
community and help break: * .' ; : 
down ignaranceahd. 
prejudice." ' W : . 

Tin nev^gofcig to let > ~ " 
disability beat me, '"says- ~ - ... 
BillyVamden.Alfln fiV.-; 
Sheetum, from Limerick, is* : 
XS aud has had cerebral / ‘1 -. ;-. . 
palsy since birth. “ies a '-r. 
great privileget©! be here, " >• . 
hffsay&; Then a wink/Tt V. 
means ~we can doss off 
5cbooL.lt’s grcat ernic Cftin>. v 
And I've' made a few friends ' 
from. the north." -y 
-Itwas all-a longway from , 
Belfast and those: 
politicians- Yet it was \ 
equally worthy QflieadHnes, 

an event full tflffiml .-';'' • • 1 
optimisuir A realdausefor V 
celebration. •’ • ••' / ; ‘ 
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legacy of 
Honest Jim 

John ftunsden on Labour’s last prime minister 
Dei °re tne party' s wilderness years of Thatcherism 

T bMfes £L> £7? US' bat *** fact ***** 85 Chancellor noi 

^ 3at be ^ Httle to avert *be as home secretary was he 
•h£22«i, betWee !J ex Plosion is surely worth particularly successful, bui 

^ zufisps-. s» -j » «- i-.i-i-TSa « 


match between 
biographer and 


«j rt ‘Ton SU 5 ject c ° mes off told that the Home Office 
88 here ' Kenneth tooI t little interest in Ulster 
Morgan, an experienced before Callaghan arrived - a 
biographer and the foremost foiling for which ■IpnWnc Vtac 


Neither as chancellor nor 
as home secretary was he 
particularly successful, but 
he had become by 1975 an 
impressive foreign secretary 


took, little interest in Ulster with strong international 
before Callaghan arrived - a links to Schmidt, Kissinger 


historian of modem Wales, 
has an insider’s feel for Brit- 
ish Labour, much as James 
Callaghan himse lf demon- 
strated throughout his 
career; and. since Ports- 


fa iling for which Jenkins h aR 
so far amazingly escaped 


and Giscard d’Estaing, and 
moved on to be a very good 


mouth-bom Callaghan’s 42 for which Callaghanhad 
years as a Cardiff MP made ministerial responsibility. 


him an honorary Welshman, 
Morgan Is ideally equipped 
to interpret that side of his 
subject’s life, too. This is an 
impressive book which win, 
without doubt, become the 
standard life for years ahead. 

But there are drawbacks 
in so close an identification 
between author and subject 
Morgan is surely the only 
author who would dwell so 
relentlessly on the Welsh 
side of the story - Callaghan 
is after all a man who has 
had practically no sympathy 
with Welsh national aspira- 
tions. 

Nor is it wholly advanta- 
geous to present in the 
authorial voice such a nega- 
tive picture of parties other 
than Labour: as a “life and 
times'’ biography, it is likely 
to be more read for the life 


condemnation - but Morgan prime minister indeed; Cal- 
then says nothing much laghan's handling of the IMF 
about Callaghan and Ulster crisis of 1976 has become the 
until the crisis occurred 18 classic of collective Cabinet 
months later, the key period government in which the 
for which Callaghan bad prime minister drew agree- 
ministerial responsibility. ment out of disharmony by 
This biography will slow actually encouraging debate 
down any rehabilitation of - and also emerged with the 
Harold Wilson after Ben result he had wanted all 
Pimlott’s supportive biogra- along , 
phy. for here we see a “spite- When in the 1960s Labour 
ful little m an" who had MPs were organising “Keep 
(thought Callaghan pri- Left", Callaghan's response 

was not to fight hark from 

CALLAGHAN: A LIFE the right but to urge a “Keep 
by Kenneth Morgan Cahn ” position. But he had 
OUP £25 MX n.,„7 "d toughness in his poHti- 

VUP £~5. 80S pages cal fibre. Unfortunately, 

" such a political stance would 
vately) “a conspiratorial not work when the world 
view of politics that I did not beyond his control was 
believe." As prime minister, determined on hysterics: in 
Callaghan sought to “redeem 1979 Callaghan's keep-calm 
the tawdriness” of Wilson's message of “Crisis? what cri- 
regfane much as Stanley Bal- sis?” fatally misinterpreted 
dwin tried to clean up poli- the national mood. Okay, he 
tics after Lloyd George. never said it but that con- 
Callaghan had a strong temporary headline well con- 
personal admiration for Bal- veyed his mood at the ttmp 
dwin, the dominant figure in The irony was that a man 


This biography will slow 
down any rehabilitation of 
Harold Wilson after Ben 
Pimlott’s supportive biogra- 
phy, for here we see a “spite- 
ful little man" who had 
(thought Callaghan pri- 

CALLAGHAN: A LIFE* 

by Kenneth Morgan 

OUP £25. m pages 

vately) “a conspiratorial 
view of politics that I did not 
believe." As prime minister, 
Callaghan sought to “redeem 
the tawdriness” of Wilson's 
regime much as Stanley Bal- 
dwin tried to clean up poli- 
tics after Lloyd George. 

Callaghan had a strong 
persona] admiration for Bal- 
dwin, the d ominant figure in 


the period in which be who had been bom politi- 
than for the times- It is hard matured politically, and the cally in the guts of the 
to believe that Callaghan book provides regular hints labour movement fell in 
himse l f would have been as of the extent to which Bal- 1979, because in the “winter 
ungenerous as Morgan is to dwin had influenced Cal- of discontent” it was the 
Bab Butler. Nor does Morgan laghan’s political style and trades unions who refused to 


hims elf would have been as 
ungenerous as Morgan is to 
Rab Butler. Nor does Morgan 



miss any chance to denigrate vocabulary. 


Reginald Maodling, Callagh- 
an's predecessor as chancel- 


1979, because in the “winter 
of discontent” it was the 
trades unions who refused to 
keep calm. This prefigured a 


In his early career. Cal- greater irony; for Callagh- 


laghan was seen by col- 


lor and successor at the leagues as a “bully”, a 


Home Office. 

Within Labour’s history, 
Morgan offers many valu- 


“thug”, and “ruthless”, but 
as prime minister he was 


an’s own destruction of Bar- 
bara Castle's 1968 reform of 
industrial relations, the 
foundation on which be built 


described as warm, consent- his rise to the premiership. 


able correctives to the domi- sual and avuncular. How did also ended the unions* last 
nant view. "Of, particular such a transformation take chance to come on hoard a 


interest is the way in which 
Roy Jenkins succeeded in 


running down his succes- had something to do with his 
sor’s tenure of the Home relaxed lifestyle as a Sussex 
Office: Callaghan deserves a farmer after 1967 - very 
more liberal reputation than Baldwin esque - but it 

emerges from the book that 


ace? ~ managed economy. By focili- 

Morgan suggests that it tating their defeat of Wilson 
id something to do with his in 1969, Jim naTlaghan mare 


relaxed lifestyle as a Sussex than any other individual 
farmer after 1967 - very encouraged the hubris that 


he has previously acquired. 


Morgan does, though, let growing confidence, as he 
both Jenkins and Callaghan competently manned all the 


off the hook over Ulster: 
“Honest Jim” deserved 
praise for handling Northern 
Ireland sensibly from 


major departments, bad 
eroded resentment stemming 
from educational depriva- 
tion- 


led on to the unions* victo- 
ries in the 1970s and their 
descent into oblivion after 
1979. That is a quixotic leg- 
acy for a man who is so viv- 
idly portrayed here as 
“ uni on man 1 *, the quintes- 
sential British Labourite. 


Lord Calaghare-a quintessential British Labourite 


A fresh reading of the 
hatchet jobs which 
greeted the Bronte 
sisters’ novels 
exactly 150 years ago does 
not produce the best mindset 
for beginning a review. 
Thwarted in their attempts 
to start a school at their 
father’s isolated parsonage 
in the Yorkshire moors, dis- 
pirited from their stints as 
governesses, Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne determined 
to convert their highly-devel- 
oped fantasy worlds into a 
business. 

Juliet Barker, as a spin-off 
from her biography of all the 
Brontes, has combined 
numerous extracts from 
their letters with contempo- 
rary reviews, accounts and 
memoirs in an attempt to let 
the Bronte family and 
friends tell their own stories 
in their own words. 

That She has been only 
partly successful is not sur- 
prising- With only an occa- 
sional linking narrative and 
no explanatory or identify- 


Tragedy of genius ignored 

Critics of the Brontes' novels have a lot to answer for, writes Jackie Wullschlager 


ing footnotes to provide con- 
text, the reader is often left 
perplexed by these captured 
moments without the biogra- 
phy as companion. 

In addition. Anne and 
Emily contribute few letters, 
their father's almost never 
escape from pure formality, 
and their brother Bran well's 
missives alternate between 
cringemaking bragging and 
mordant self-pity. Thus 
Charlotte, as she did in life, 
is left to carry the family 
banner almost single-hand- 
edly. 

At least two aspects, how- 
ever, emerge more forcefully 
from this skewed picture 
than they could from a biog- 
raphy whose material is bal- 
anced and massaged. Most 
af fecting is the soul-numbing 
despondency which weighs 


increasingly heavily upon 
Charlotte. First, she wit- 
nesses the deaths of her two 
older asters from tuberculo- 
sis soon after their mother's 
death had forced them to be 
sent to a mean and dank 
school for clergyman’s 
daughters. Then, years later, 
she watched the debauched 
Bran well’s death - also from 
tuberculosis - followed 
shortly by Emily and Anne’s 
deaths from the same afflic- 
tion. 

Alone on their moors, 
Charlotte found each and 
every reminder of her 
beloved family unbearable 
until she herself died some 
10 years later in the early 
stages of pregnancy. 

The other strong impres- 
sion, again a negative one, is 
the shocking condescension. 


cruelty and sheer stupidity 
with which critics - almost 
to a man - greeted each of 
the sisters’ attempts to write 
fiction. Collectively, and 
despite writing under male 
pseudonyms, the Brontes 

THE BRONTES: A 
LIFE DM LETTERS 
by Juliet Barker 

Viking £20, 408 pages 

were accused of taking as 
their subjects “the eccentric- 
ities of ‘woman’s fantasy 1 ", 
falling to shy away from acts 
of physical cruelty which 
“true taste rejects". 

Without a blush, these 
reviewers assaulted the 
Brontes’ female natures, ele- 
vating taste and decorum in 
women above what is now 


considered their literary 
genius. Anne’s first novel 
attracted almost no notice, 
and her second, The Tenant 
af WildfeB Hail, was said to 
reveal the writer as having 
“a morbid love for the 
coarse”. Another magazine 
reported that their reviewer 
had returned the novel in 
disgust and warned its read- 
ers against the book’s “pro- 
fane expressions, inconceiv- 
ably coarse language, and 
revolting scenes”. 

Emily's Wuthering Heights 
was deemed a “strange, inar- 
tistic story”, all the charac- 
ters being “utterly hateful or 
thoroughly contemptible". 
So discouraged were Emily 
and her publishers by this 
reception that the novel's 
sequel was not commis- 
sioned; the publisher even 


neglected to pay her what 
was owed, and she was dead 
soon afterwards. 

Only Jane Eyre attracted 
some favourable (though 
mixed) notices, and even 
this popular success earned 
Charlotte such comments 
as “a book more unfeminine 
it would be hard to find”, 
and “never was there 
a better hater” than its 
author. 

Charlotte’s second novel, 
Shirley, opens with a scene 
quite as “vulgar, unneces- 
sary and disgusting” as was 
the family in Jane Eyre. The 
Times, addressing itself 
sneeringly to the “fair 
authoress”, found the novel 
“at once the most high-flown 
and the stalest of fictions”. 
Mrs. Gaskell. herself a suc- 
cessful w oman novelist who 


W hen I was seven 
or eight, an 
aunt would 
drag me 
quickly past the local 
Masonic Lodge. "They are 
funny people in there,” she 
would warn, nodding 
towards the stern building 
with the big pillars and the 
square and compass symbol 
“Grown-up boy scouts, that's 
what they are. Dancing 
round with one trouser leg 
rolled up and involved In aH 
sorts of strange rituals. They 
don’t like women. They 
don’t like us {Roman Catho- 
lics]. A load of pagans . . .” 

Alexander Piatigorsky 
would wag a finger at my 
aunt and tell her not to 
worry. Freemasonry has had 
its share of bad eggs, just as 
the Papacy has had its share 
of sinners. Masons, be says, 
are a fundamentally decent 
lot of, albeit somewhat 
eccentric, people often mis- 
understood by the world out- 
side. 

TTiere are plenty of them. 
According to Piatigorsky 
Freemasonry, or the Craft, is 


Rope, ritual and the primal light 

Kieran Cooke looks into the eccentric world and baffling codes of Freemasonry 


the largest and oldest inter- 
national non-denominational 
religious organisation in the 
world. The UK has 700,000 
Masons - one adult male in 
20 of the population- In the 
US, there are more than 4m. 

Free masonry first mani- 
fested itself in 17th-century 
London when groups of 
think ers and amateur philos- 
ophers would sit “at their 
leisure in their favourite 
haunts in Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, seeking, 
amongst other tilings, for a 
m e aning as to why they 
were there." 

The Craft, says Piatigor- 
sky. is the flesh and blood of 
the 17th century and has, to 
a great extent remained fro- 
zen in that time, when men 
sought to both explain the 
world through science and 
also invent, through ritual 
and symbols, a moral code to 


govern their lives. At a more 
basic level. Freemasonry 
also functioned as a series of 
autonomous gentlemens' 
clubs and self-help societies. 
One of the driving forces 
be hind the foundation of 
Freemasonry seems to have 
been escaping debt of three 
of the early Craft luminaries, 
one went to the gallows for 
forgery carried, out to relieve 
debts, another died in pen- 
ury, while the third wait to 
prison due to unpaid bills. 

Masonic lodges started 
operating in the early 1700s. 
The first literature laying 
down the essentials of the 
Craft, termed constitutions, 
appeared in 1722. To the out- 
sider, and possibly to many 
insiders, it is baffling stuff. 

God is the great geometri- 
cian, the architect of the uni- 
verse. “AD remotely impor- 
tant Biblical personages are 


said to be Masons or experts 
in geometry and architec- 
ture” says Piatigorsky. 
Adam taught his sons geom- 
etry. Moses became a Gen- 
eral Grand Mason. With 
remarkab le imagination and 

WHO’S AFRAID OF 
FREEMASONS? 

by Alexander 
Piatigorsky 

Harviil £25, 375 pages 

academic application, all his- 
tory was reinterpreted in 
these terms. 

Understanding the 
Masonic version of history is 
a relatively simple exercise 
compared with attaining any 
grasp of its ritual and sym- 
bolism. Piatigorsky gallantly 
tries to shed light on the 
complexities of initiation, 
the toasts or “healths", the 


three degrees, the highest 
and primal li ght. I must con- 
fess to becoming lost in it 
all perhaps the Itnexplaina - 
ble cannot be explained. 

“Nine Companions must 
be present at the opening of 
the Rival Arch Chapter. Nei- 
ther more nor fewer than 
three are permitted to take 
this Degree at the same 
time. The candidates are pre- 
pared by tying a blindfold 
round their heads and coll- 
ing a rope seven times round 
the body of each, which 
unites them together, with 
three feet of slack rope 
between them.” 

Such ritual is at the very 
core of Freemasonry. “With- 
out the ritual Freemasonry 
would simply be another 
Rotary Club or Society of 
Oddfellows. With its ritual it 
is comparable to Buddhist 
Tantrism - and in this 


respect more religious than 
the Church of Scientology, 
Quakerism, or even the Low 
Church." 

I would like to have 
learned more about the good 
works and charity masons 
are supposed to undertake. 
Various royalty and George 
Washington were masons. 
Even Oscar Wilde had a 
brief skirmish with the 
Craft It would have been 
interesting to have learnt 
more about its present-day 
membership. 

Piatigorsky suggests that 
though Freemasonry has 
spread around the world it 
is, with Its love of history 
and theatrics, essentially 
British in character. It is 
also a manifestation of a 
British tendency to live life 
strictly according to social 
convention while at the 
same time indulging in 


kept within the prescribed 
cheerful bounds, observed 
that this last notice caused 
the normally composed 
Charlotte to hide behind the 
newspaper’s large sheets 
with “tears stealing down 
the face and dropping on the 
lap". 

Even within the pantheon 
of famous books which were 
originally rejected or badly 
received, this bunch of 
self-satisfied morons, must 
stand os their own. Only 
Charlotte lived to see herself 
- and them all - at least 
partially vindicated. By the 
time Emily had been hailed 
by at least one critic as a 
genius, the poignancy of her 
sister's never knowing her 
posthumous triumph was 
almost too much for Char- 
lotte. 

As these young novelists 
are now ranked with only a 
handful of other writers at 
the genre’s pinnacle, their 
critics have a lot to answer 
for. May it continue to hum- 
ble us all 


something completely 
unconventional. 

“The fact is that you can- 
not be serious all the time, 
but that all the time you 
have in your character that 
streak of unseriousness 
which only waits for oppor- 
tunity to assume its form - 
be it the self-imposed isola- 
tion of a learned recluse, 
wDd indulgence in debauch- 
ery, or the eccentric ‘paral- 
lel’ society of Freemasons.” 

Even my aunt would have 
been happy with that final, 
Python esque image. 


WEEKEND FT V 


Crime 

Flatter 
only to 
deceive 

N ot since the 1930s 
have women so 
dominated that 
most British of 
fictional genres - the mur- 
der mystery. The trio of PJD. 
Janies, Ruth Rendell and 
Minette Walters at their 
best can match anything 
contrived by Christie, Say- 
ers and A 11 Ing ham. So new 
books by James and Ren- 
dell, arriving in time for the 
long dark evenings, promise 
much - promise much, 
deliver little. 

The main problem seems 
to be that the two ladies - 
in every sense of the word 
since both are now Dames - 
are taking themselves too 
seriously. In their early 
works they delivered tradi- 
tional “whodunits”, made 
special by their literary flu- 
ency and ability to create 
startling tw ists in the plot 
which seemed totally ratio- 
nal. Their characters seemed 
contemporary and their 
detectives, the lean, 
anguished, poetic Dalgieish 
and the plump, rational, 
earth-bound Wexford, had 
enough character to make 
them interesting without 
getting in the way of the 
action. 

In James's A Certain Jus- 
tice and Rendell’s Road 
Rage, most of these qualities 
are sadly absent A Certain 
Justice begins promisingly, 

A CERTAIN JUSTICE 
by PJD. James 

Faber £15.99. 390 pages 

ROAD RAGE 
by Roth Rendell 

Hutchinson £16.99, 328 pages 


wth a cold-as-ice QC Venetia 
Aldridge obviously destined 
for the chop. Even the philo- 
sophical musing - should 
barristers strive too hard to 
get likely murderers acquit- 
ted? - has potential. 

But the two crimes 
become enmeshed, Dalgieish 
seems oddly invisible, and 
what shapes up to be 
James's attempt at a classic 
locked-room mystery - and 
dead in chambers, too - 
becomes a half-hearted state 
of the nation distraction. 
Saddest of all, the main 
murder is casually wrapped 
up in the last few pages - 
and by the killer rather than 
by Dalgieish. Still. James 
writes as wen as ever and 
carries you hopefully along. 

James is politically right 
wing, and A Certain Justice 
reflects this. The left-lean- 
ing Rendell' has an even 
stronger political leitmotif in 
Road Rage: the lengths envi- 
ronmental protesters might 
go to to stop a new road 
raining ancient woodlands. 
Here again there are two 
deaths, only loosely related; 
here again Wexford seems 
uninspired, perhaps shaken 
that his wife becomes part 
of the action, captured by 
the protesters. 

It is usually a mistake 
when relatives of the hero 
get to the way of the detec- 
tion, and it is here. It is also 
becoming easy to a Rendell 
novel to finger the crimi- 
nals: they tend to be types 
that Rendell finds socially 
and politically unacceptable. 
Here again the solution to 
the mystery appears arbi- 
trary, and the twist does not 
compare with earlier Ren- 
dell last-chapter bombshells. 

These books suggest that 
their authors are bored with 
the conventions of the tradi- 
tional murder mystery and 
want to paint a broader can- 
vas of contemporary society, 
using a crime as the trigger 
to a wider plot When writ- 
ing as Barbara Vine, Ren- 
dell already does this mar- 
vellously. In The Children of 
Men P~D. James produced a 
brilliantly imaginative and 
chilling novel of real seri- 
ousness. It is a phy that, 
when returning to their 
early happy hunting 
grounds, they cannot shake 
off the pretensions that have 
come with official recogni- 
tion of their work. 


Antony 

Thomcroft 
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BOOKS 


When every 



tells a story 


As Children's Book Week begins, Jane Browne selects some of the best illustrated books for the very young 


I n Ginger by Charlotte 
Voake (Walker Books, 
£9.99), the com f ortable 
life of an old cat is 
thrown Into confusion by 
the unwelcome arrival of a 
young kitten, Charlotte 

Voake’s sensitive line and 
wash illustrations 
beautifully portray the 
emotions felt by Ginger as 
he deals with his 
predicament. 

It Is the kitten that has 
problems in Be Gentle by 
Virginia Miller (Walker 
Books, £9.99). George gives 
young Bartholomew a kitten 
and tells him, "Be careful. 


she’s only little. "The kitten 
faces difficulties dealing 

with its new owner until 

Bartholomew gradually 
learns what "Be gentle” 
really means. Rue again 
lively, colourftd, warmly 
observed Illustrations leave 
us in no doubt as .to how 

each of the characters is 

feeling. ? ; 

In The Bird by Nicholas 
Allen (Hutchinson, £<L 99 ), 
the peace end qutot of a 
hermit Is destroyed when a 
bird lands on his ialmd. At 
first the hermit doesn’t 
welcome the intrusion, but 
be learns to appreciate the 


company. Eventually we 
realise that the bird Is 
well-known to ns from a 
different story. This witty 
little book Is well-paoed 
with few words and minimal 
Illustrations. 

The deliberately 
understated text of Nothing 
But Trouble by Gus Clarke 
(Anderson Press, £8.99) 
allows the pictures to tell 
the story fra- us. Each page 
is full of movement and 
humour, and we are left full 
of sympathy far the poor, 
unfortunate Maisie as she 
survives a day packed with 
“nothing but trouble”. 


Surely tomorrow can’t be as 
bad? 

In Prince Peter And The 
Teddy Bear by David McKee 
(Anderson Press, £8.99). The 
King and Queen have grand 
ideas about what their son 
should have for his 
birthday, but what he really 
wants Is a teddy bear. 
Finally they agree.but still 
they don’t get him the right 
thing. David McKee's 
pictures are witty, colourful 
and appealing as they show 
ilia young prince learning 
the import^* of love and 
affection in his life. 

A book tint o ffer s much 


scope far discussion is 
Making Faces by Toby 
Forward, Illustrated by 
James Marsh (Handsh 
Hamilton, £10.99). Kate 
TimVp« for her 
classmates and leads them 
Into all kinds of adventures. 
The ambiguity of the title is 
reflected in both the text 
and the clever illustrations. 
There Is a face in every 
picture if you look carefully. 

In Unicom City by Dyan 
Sheldon, illustrated by Neil 
Beed (Hutchinson, £9.99), 
Dan knows he can. see a 
unicorn, but none of his 
friends will believe him. 


Only during story time are 
they drawn in by the power 
of his Imagination. 
Attractive, realistic 
pictures, strung story 

and the nocturnal 


telling . 


flavour (dike cover and 
endpapers all contribute to 
the dreamlike quality of the 
book. 


C harles Cansley’s 
poem Quack Said 
TheBtOyGoat 
(flbistrated by 
Barbara Firth, Walker 
Books, £9. 99), plays with the 
idea of bens that say /‘oink”, 
pigs that say “duck”, and 


cows that say "baa”. 
Together with wonderfully 
fluid, characterful 
illustrations and strong 
design, this is- a very - , 
attractive book for the 
pre-school 

In Look! look! by Mi ch a el 
Fore ma n (Anderson Press, 
£*L99), alarming true-life 
adventures are happening 
all around the little panda, 
bnt he is totally oblivious as 
he is lost lathe world of his 
c ompu ter game. This lively, 
action-packed story with its 
busy pictures win amuse 
young readers, and 
encourage them to gd -badk 


for a second look.. - 
The Dunkirk evacuation is 
The Little Ships 
by Louise Borden. . 
illustrated by Michael 
Foreman (PaviBon £9.99). .. 
The story is eloquently told 
from the point erf view of a /. 
young girl who sailed with 
her father to help rescue the 

troops In their family’s boat 
The combination of chatty 
. descriptive text and the - 
niriwhlly evocative ait work 
by Mi kael Foreman 
capt ur es the imagination of 
the reader, and gives a taste 
Of what it must have been 
like to be there. ■ 
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Walks on 
the wild 
side and 
on the 


mild side 


Victoria Hopkinson reviews 
novels for teenagers 


M elvin Burgess' 
Junk (Ander- 
son. £12.99). 
which tackles 
such controversial Issues as 
chilli abuse, drug addiction 
and prostitution, might seem 
an unlikely choice as tbi« 
year’s winner of The Car- 
negie Medal for children’s 
fiction. Yet its acclaim is 
richly deserved. This is a 
moving and compelling 
book. 

Junk is the story of 
Gemma and Tar, two young 
teenagers who flee violent 
and unhappy home lives to 
begin afresh in Bristol. 
Swiftly they slide from 
homelessness into heroin 
addiction, and a life of crime 
to support their habit The 
novel is often shocking in Its 
portrayal of the degrading 
effe cts of serious addiction 
and certainly avoids glamor- 
ising drug use. 

The narrative alternates 
between the voices of its 
principal characters, not 
only allowing us to sympath- 
ise with the hopelessnes s of 
their lives, but also to regis- 
ter the t ransforming effects 
of drug abuse on their per- 
sonalities. We see Tar, a lik- 
able and sensitive 14-year- 
old, twisted by junk into a 


compulsive liar, who steals 
from his friends and who, 
despite extensive rehabilita- 
tion, is unable to ultimately 
break his addiction. It is 
gratifying to read a novel for 
adolescents which addresses 
the destructive nature of 
heroin so openly and intelli- 
gently. 

hi stark contrast. Garrison 
Keillor’s first novel for teen- 
agers is the epitome of 
American middle-class 
respectability. The Sandy 
Bottom Orchestra (Faber, 
£9.99) is co-written with his 
wife Jenny Und Nilsson, a 
professional musician, 
whose Influence is clearly 
reflected in its plot. Four- 
teen-year-old Rachel Green, 
a budding violinist, lives 
with her embarrassingly 
eccentric parents in small- 
town, close-knit Sandy Bot- 
tom. 

There is no denying that 
this novel is well-written 
and very humorous in 
places, but it does tend to 
crawl along towards its inev- 
itable culmination in a clas- 
sical music concert involv- 
ing the whole family. This, 
coupled with the peachy- 
keen Rachel who spends her 
time practicing her violin, 
writing to her pen pal, mus- 
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“Watch with glttering eyes the whole world around you because the greatest secrets are always hidden in the most unlikely pieces.” These words were caved outside the garden shed In which Roald DM 
wrote his best-seOng children’s books until his death in 1990. Ralph Steadman’s Hhnrtration, featured hi the "Roald Dahl Treasury" (Cape, £19.99), raise d £5,100 for ch ildre n 's charities when ftwaa auctioned at 
Sotheby's test week. Next Thursday, during the UK's ChSdmVs Book Week, a c to r s wOl read from Dahl's work at Ihe National Theatre whlls Quentin Bate, Drtd’s main ttustrator, wM drsrwBv* on stage. 


Ing on the life of Emily Dick- 
inson and falling for a per- 
fectly behaved cellist, might 
prove a bit tedious for the 
average adolescent. 

J.K- Rowling delivers a far 
more upbeat and fantastical 
storyline in her first novel 
Harry Potter and the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone (Bloomsbury, 
£449). Rowling is clearly an 
exciting new talent, and her 
book Is excellent fun and 
very readable. Harry Potter, 


the orphaned son of a cele- 
brated witch and wizard, 
leads a miserable existence 
living with his horrendous 
aunt and uncle. IBs fortunes 
change on his 11 th birthday, 
when he is transported to 
Ho gw arts School of Wiz- 
ardry to begin his education 
in the fine arts of magic. 
Along with learning to cast 
spells, mix potions and ride 
his own broomstick. Harry 
must battle against Volde- 


mort, the evil wizard who 
murdered his parents and 
whose power will be restored 
if he manages to obtain file 
philosopher’s stone. 

Sorcery aside, the banes of 
the plot re-work the genre of 
traditional school adventure 
stories. Hogwarts sounds 
like a bewitched version of 
Blyton’s Malory Towers. 
There are midnight esca- 
pades. mysteries to he solved 
and vital house matches to 


be won before Harry can 
save the day. Rowling’s writ- 
ing is endlessly imaginative 
and funny and this book will 
be popular with young teen- 
age readers. 

The novel concludes open- 
endedly, with Harry return- 
ing to the human world for 
the summer holidays and 
Voldemort temporarily 
defeated but not destroyed. 
Rowling has left herself 
plenty of scope for a sequel 


Witchcraft and ghosts fea- 
ture more darkly in Cather- 
ine Fiaher’s Berlin’s; Bill 
(Bodley Head, £9.99). Huw 
survives a horrific train 
crash In which both bis par- 
ents are killed, and begins a 
new life with his unde and 
aunt. • ■ 

His t rauma is heighten ad 
when he inadvertently 
becomes embroiled in a local 
curse and ignites the fury of 
malevolent poltergeists who 


threaten to destroy him! A 
plot which sees a bereaved 
child hounded by the sp irit 
world is a bit gratuitous for 
my liking bat Fisher creates 
suspense expertly. There are 
some truly , terrifying 
moments towards -the end, - 
but unfortunately, the nov- 
el’s filial twist is rather 'dis- 
appointing and likely to 
leave young readers .con- 
fused and in need of -further 
ex planation 
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I t has been said that 
most autobiography is 
actually about the time 
of writing, not the time 
recollected. It is also said 
that the curse of modem 
South African fiction has 
been too much politics. 

With Boyhood, J.M. Coet- 
zee reinforces the first point 
and uses it to neatly over- 
come the second. This is a 
fascinating glimpse into the 
making of a great writer, but 
it Is also more than that. It 
pre-figures the massive polit- 
ical upheaval that was to 
come in his country, as well 
as subtly Illuminating it. 
This is the sort of truth that 
fiction usually provides best, 
and befits a book with a sub- 
title so reminiscent to that of 
a novel which tangentially 
catalogues fundamental 


Childhood 
in black 
and white 


Nicholas Wroe on an evocative 
South African memoir 


BOYHOOD: SCENES 
FROM PROVINCIAL 
LIFE 

by J.M. Coetzee 

Seeker & Warburg £12.99, 
J66 pages 


political change. Middle- 
march . 

Bom in South Africa in 
1940, J-M.Coetzee’s mother 
was a teacher and bis father 
a lawyer turned book-keeper. 
In the small, conservative 
town of Worcester. Coetzee 
was from the outset deeply 
concerned that his was. “an 
unnatural and shameful 
family in which not only are 
children not beaten, but 
older people are addressed 
by their first names and no- 
one goes to church and 
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shoes are worn every day”. 

He b lam ed his mother, 
Dinny, for this - “as his 
father is normal in every 
way" - but while he affects 
resentment at her protective- 
ness. he was grateful for the 
shield she erected against 
such normality: “that is to 
say from his father’s occa- 
sional blue-eyed rages and 
threats to beat him”. 

This sensitivity to what is 
and is not "normal” lies at 
the heart of the book. It is 
fuelled both by the profound 
abnormality of post-war 
South Africa, as well as by 
the tension generated by the 
differing models of adult- 
hood offered by his parents. 

Throughout his adoles- 
cence Coetzee was to pain- 
fully oscillate between ado- 
ration and resentment of his 
mother and empathy and 
disgust at his father. When 
his mother tried, and foiled, 
to learn to ride a bike, “his 
father couldn’t hide his 
glee”. Coetzee uneasily 
acknowledged that while “be 
does not often gang up with 
his father against her: his 
whole Inclination is to gang 
up with her against his 
fattier. But in this case he 
belongs with the men". Like- 
wise when the family dis- 
cusses the recently ended 
second world war. he is sur- 
prised that his father, the 



JJML Coetzee: subtly Summating 


one he least wants to win, is 
the one he agrees with. Sid- 
ing with the men is impor- 
tant, and it is no accident 
that the book Is called Boy- 
hood as opposed to “Child- 
hood", but for every appar- 
ently gender-specific 
me m ory (disappointment at 
the ordinariness of a test 
cricketer) there are other 
more neutral recollections 
(the death of a pet. for 
Instance). 

Most vividly recalled is the 
stultifying and buttoned-up 
mood of the times following 
Malan's 1948 election vic- 
tory. This condemned the 
child to endless National 
Party speeches on the radio 
and the banning of Captain: 
Marvel and Superman com- 
ics. His escape was to an 
almost mythical family farm, 
but there he found the con- 
flicts and confusions were, if 
anything, even more Imme- 


diate and pressing. Coetzee's 
poignant treatment of the 
farm, and indeed of the 
mother, in bis Booker Prize- 
winning novel Life and 
Times of Michael K. are 
surely echoes of his child- 
hood experiences. He knows 
he truly “belongs" on the 
farm, but is equally aware 
that it “will never belong to 
him”. The actual reason is 
family history, but underly- 
ing it inevitably, is the ques- 
tion of race. 

He recalls many shameful 
Injustices; the house-boy 
who had taught Coetzee to 
ride a bike being summarily 
dismissed, the black faces 
pressing against the 
ice-cream parlour window 
casting a damper on his 
birthday celebrations. But 
perhaps most affecting are 
the lower-level embarrass- 
ments of protocol; meeting a 
black servant alone in the 
house or the uncertain sta- 
tus of older black children. 
Are they man or boy? 

J.M. Coetzee’s novels have 
been prime examples of how 
beautifully truthful fiction 
can be. His habitual, strictly 
regulated prose has been a 
doggedly successful tool in 
unravelling the tangled mess 
of forces that animates char- 
acters and nations. His occa- 
sional bursts of expansive 
literary flood, all the more 
stunning for their rarity, 
have been boundlessly vivid 
in depicting what It is like to 
be alive. 

It is therefore both gratify- 
ing and reassuring that Coet- 
zee has chosen to so openly 
apply these same fictional 
skills in the creation of this 
delightful memoir. Written 
in the third person. Boyhood 
reads like a novel, yet the 
blatant exhibition of literary 
artifice proves a wonderfully 
appropriate vehicle for the 
delivery of an almost ele- 
mental level of veracity that 
is always pn lightening and 
utterly engaging. 
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ben did a novel 
last move you 
to tears? 
Rereading 


Rereadlngs/Mark Archer 


Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons 
this summer - a story about 
the clash of generations in 
mid- 19th century Russia - 1 
suddenly found myself 
weeping. Was it because my 
wife and I had only just had 
our first child, a son? 
Bazarov, the young radical 
returned from Moscow after 
three years training as a 
doctor, decides to flee the 
dull provinciality of his 
family home after only three 
days. His doting parents are 
devastated but their 
relationship is suddenly 
transformed: 

“Then Arina Vlassyevna 
came to his side and 
pressing her grey head to his 
grey head she said: Tt can't 
be helped, Vasya. A son is 
an independent person. He’s 
like a falcon that comes 
when he wills and flies off 
when he lists; but you and I 
are like the funguses 
growing in a hollow tree: 
here we sit side by side, not 
budging an inch. It is only I 
who will stay with you 
always, faithful for ever, 
just as you will stay with 
me.' Vassily Ivanych took 
his bands from his face 
and clasped his wife, his 
friend, mare warmly than 
he had ever done before, 
even in their youth: she 
had consoled him in his 
grief” 

Turgenev has always been 
the west's favourite author 
among Russian writers. 
Dostovesky is too 
pathological, Tolstoy too 
moral. Turgenev invests the 
natural world, human 
relationships and personal 
feelings with a lyricism more 
French than Russian. 

He died in 1883 in Paris 
and his body was returned to 
Russia after a brief 
ceremony near the Gare de 
l’Est at which Ernest Renan 


Family life 
that strikes 
home 


and Edmond About 
delivered appropriate 
addresses. But while the 
‘bourgeois novel’ is meant to 
have originated in En gland. 
no-one, not even Austen, 
Eliot or Dickens, bag 
described the totality of 
family relationships with so 
much sense, and so little 
sentimentality, as Turgenev. 


F athers and Sorts is 
memorable for fiie 
portraits of Arkady’s 

father, the 

wen-meaning aristocrat 
whose relationship with a 
pretty servant girl is a 
source of family guilt; 
Arkady’s unde Pavel, a 
fading beau from the anden 
regime whose precious 
aestheticism so offends the 
younger generation of Angry 
Young Men; and, of course, 
Bazarov, the self-proclaimed 
nihilist whom Arkady brings 
home from college. 

Bazarov is the original 
Bolshevik wanting to 
overturn social conventions, 
a materialist for whom love 
is merely an agitation of the 
blood - until, that is, he 
meets the beautiful Manama 
Odintsov. 

Madame Odintsov is .the' 
typical “ice maiden” who 
recurs in Turgenev’s novels, 
derived, probably, from his " 
mother, a sadistic tyrant 
who regularly beat her son. 



- Turgenev had several affairs 
with servants and more than 
one illegitimate child, but he 
remained unmarried and 
was probably homosexual: 

The Bazarov-Odizxtsbv - 
affair, though, is described 
with c ompelling intensity, a 
passio n which threatens to 
dislodge both characters 
from the proud boundaries 
they have created for 
themselves. (“'You don’t 
love me - forgive my 
impertinence — and you 
never will?' Bazarov’s eyes - 
glittered for an instant .'- 7 _ ' 
under his dark eyes: Anna - r . 
Sergeyevna did not answer 
him. Tam afraid of this ~ 

: m a n .' flashed througb her . 
mind”). > 

Aflthe time Tuzgeoevte 


landscape is alive with 
beautifully inconsequential 
observations (which are 
collected most memorably in 
his Sketches from a Hunter's 
Album, the account of ids" - 
travels througfrRusslafrf. ' 
the 1840s). Virginia Woiflf - . 
described the effect offlijMe \ 
descriptions: In Turgenevas 
novels the individual never •• 
dominates, many other 
things seem to be going on. 
at the same time: We hear . 
the hum of Ufe In the ‘fields,. 
a honte champs his bi£ ft 
butterfly circlesand settles. - ' 
And as we notice, without;-: 
seeming to notice; Hfa i»- J, . 
going on, we feelmore 
intensely for the men^and ' - ^ 
women themselves:beQause. ! 
they are not. the whgl*yu?^v 
11110,11111 oniy.aparEot ®b£/ •; 

wholes . . • . . ’ jf 

Throughout the oov^fat' 
sense the world aftbe ■Vvj’ v 
“superfluous” man»a 
which recurs in the,; 
other Russian i 
as Goncharov, 

- Chekhov. .*•' _ ‘ 
Iibera&hhidefrbuft. „ 
pofitically powerless/: 
c ha r acter s like]' 
sense life’s 
seemincapabie 
: them -fully Tit i 
Ehofr’swafas, 

■ “cannot begrir 
Reafity-V.; 

. itjwa 

. 1862, J7athersandiSom\ 
creased: 








deplored its. 1 romantic j 
depiction of young • i .%,^ ... . 
-eradicate: progress iv e^; ^ 
reformed ttcaricatfcredffcfeir 
' ideals. - . 

; . But the hovel take&ao 
sides. If it exhibits sexy v Y ; 




•to Art andihi yftfl^Hn n ■ 

-that Art embodiies.I4ke thfr- 



more troA z^ini m nrit. 
thanmostof^isj inooivda 
. Bros, haveth^timetov . 
acknowledge/-' 
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Worthy 

winners, 

unlucky 

losers 

Lynne MacRitchie on the new 
confidence and wider range of 
the Jerwood Prize for P ain ting 

L ast Tuesday night largest in the country, mm 
the announcement be a considerable draw, 
that Gary Hume, A downside is its failure 1 
Oie teading Young offer the artists a venue < 

British Artist with the nnalU« * 1 n_ 
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L ast Tuesday night 
the announcement 
that Gary Hume, 
the leading Young 
British Artist with 
several works in the notori- 
ous Sensation exhibition at 
the Royal Academy, had 
won the Jerwood Prize for 
Painting, was greeted with 
cheers in the packed Letfa- 
aby Galleries of the Central 
St Martins College of Art. 

The acclamation for Hume 
shows how far the Jerwood 
Prize has come from its 
inception in 1994. Then, the 
prize set Itself np as the 
champion of traditional 
painting, which its founders 
deemed neglected by the 
so-called "Serota-tendency” 
preference for conceptual 
art, most obviously cele- 
brated in the Turner Prize. 
In its first two years, the Jer- 
wood shortlist heavily 
favoured senior painters - 
Uglow, Hoyland. Lessors, for 
example - with the prize 
going first to Craigie Aitch- 
ison, and shared in the sec- 
ond year by Maggie Hambl- 
ing and Patrick Caulfield. 

By 1996, the list bad begun 
to open up, with the mix 
between established paint- 
ers, including Royal Acad- 
emy stalwarts such as 
Anthony Green, and highly 
skilled YBAs such as Glenn 
Brown, offering a much 
more representative selec- 
tion of the true range of 
painting now being carried 
out in Britain. The triumph 
of Hume, from a strong 
selection including the 
superbly-worked abstracts of 
Jane Harris and the idiosyn- 
cratic oils of Rose Wylie, - 
denotes the. Jerwood 's new 
confidence - and hopefully 
the laying of the Turner 
Prize bogey. For Hume was 
the favourite on last year's 
Turner shortlist, and many 
were surprised when it was 
the conceptual artist Doug- 
las Gordon rather than the 
painter Hume who won. 

The Jerwood is selected 
from open submission, 
unlike the Turner in ' which 
artists are invited to be on 
the short-list The quality of 
the artists who have chosen 
to submit far it is a good test 
of any prize's perceived sta- 
tus, and the Jerwood con- 
tenders are of the highest - 
although the value of the 
prize, at £30,000 (210,000 
more than the Turner) the 


largest in the country, must 
be a considerable draw. 

A downside is its failure to 
offer the artists a venue of 
the quality of the Tate Gal- 
lery, home of the Turner 
Prize, in which to show their 
work. The basement of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 
Edinburgh; the paintmg stu- 
dios of the Royal Academy, 
and now the Letbaby Gal- 
leries have all been pressed 
in to service, their rather 
haphazard air somewhat 
undermining the Jerwood’s 
stated intention of “celebrat- 
ing painting”. 

Hume, noting that the last 
time he had been in the 
building was to be refused 
entry to the foundation 
course, had kind words for 
the losers. "You can’t help 
but be a little bit hopeful, 
and if you don’t get it its a 
real nightmare.” he said, 
recalling his Turner Prize 
defeat while absent-mind- 
edly folding the cheque into 
ever smaller squares. 
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O ne of the 
encouraging 
things about 
Hume's work, 

m aking him a 
worthy winner, is that it just 
keeps developing. Colour, 
composition, and paint han- 
dling - if his chosen mate- 
rial, household gloss paint, 
can be said to be handled - 
have gained steadily in rich- 
ness and complexity since 
the now legendary Freeze 
show in 1988, when he first 
came to attention with geo- 
metric abstracts based on 
hospital doors. The huge 
work "My aunt and I agree", 
1996. in Sensation is a tri- 
umph of colour and design, 
while the small “Monkey 
Man”, 1997. at the Jerwood is 
appealing and disturbing at 
the same time. 

He had worthy competi- 
tors. James Rielly, like 
Hume, often works from 
found images in magazines 
or newspapers, creating an 
unsettling world where all is 
not what it seems. In 
“Secrecy”, 3997. the blonde- 
haired little girl has a lit cig- 
arette in her hand. In "Cau- 
tious”. 1997, the boy in bis 
school jumper has hands 
sticking out at a strange 
angle, suggesting a Thalido- 
mide victim or some other 
horror, the cosy world of the 
famil y snapshot subverted. 




kBosyncratkx detail -from ‘Size & Orange 1 by Rose Wylie, one of the strong contendere for the prize 
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T he chestnut trees 
begin to show their 
autumn colours, 
and ballet perfor- 
mance starts up again in 
Paris. The opening fanfare 
for what promises to be a 
rich season is the Nouveau 
Festival International de 
Danse de Paris, a celebration 
this year of French choreog- 
raphy. Three companies - 
B6j art’s Lausanne troupe; 
the Ballet de Monte Carlo; 
the Ballet de Nancy, each 
with a French directar/cho- 
reographer - have been 
strutting their stuff at the 
Tb§Atre des Champs ElysGes. 
(Is there a mare attractive 
theatre for its size in the 
world, or one more elegantly 
welcoming?) 

Pierre Lacotte. Nancy's 
director, has given his 
ensemble an eclectic re per- 
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tory. but as a choreographer 
he is best known as an 
archaeologist, re-creating 
ballets that first delighted 
audiences in Romanticism's 
heyday. Seizing on the least 
hint, ferreting through 
archives, he has restored to 
us something of the fanta- 
sies and prodigies of the old 
ballet that enshrined the 
fabled divinities of the 1840s. 
I have reported with plea- 
j sure on his evocations of 
Marco Spada. La Sylphide, 
L'Ombre, whose convolu- 
tions of plot and wild 
caprices of melodrama have 
been set in jolly dance 
motion after an absence of a 
century and more. 

His staging of GfceUe has a 
firm base in tradition, since 
a credible text has come 
down to us by way of the 
Imperial Russian stage, 
Lacotte illuminates this with 
gmafl but vivid hints of lost 
motivation, and re-works a 
few ensembles. He uses the 
original designs of 1841 as 
basis for his decor and cos- 
tumes (prettier in the forest 
scene than in the first act 
village, which is replete with 
ghastly outfits) and the 
score brings little new. save 
that it was given with singu- 
lar lack of affection by the 
Colanne orchestra. 

What Lacotte Insists on 
throughout is an emotional 

brightness to the playing of 

character, recalling the fer- 


vours and grandiloquence of 
Romantic drama - the world 
of Frederick Lemaltre and 
HemanL So his HUarion (the 
excellent Erick Guillard) is 
team by his love for Gisell e 
and his jealousy of the sup- 
posed Loys. and early in the 
first act he foretells disaster 
to come. 



T he reading is bold in 
gesture, admirably 
sustained in its 
despair and passion. 
(Alas, the arrival of the 

Co nr land hunting party, 

always a dreadful moment of 
mad frocks and madder 
mim e in any staging, goes 
for nothing.) The heightened 
emotionalism of the village 
scene is transformed in the 
forest to give a night- 
haunted air to the wili 
sequences. Well lit, beauti- 
fully skirted (vaporous 
gauzes float like wisps of 
cloud), danced with a soft- 
ness of outline that we now 
accept as “Romantic style” - 
and with an admirable Myr- 
tha from Daria Dadun, and 
no less good leading wilis in 
La ure Barreault and Ana 
Gonzaga - it is excellently 
done. We believe. 

The young French dan- 
seuse. Marine Castel, was 
Giselle. She is blonde, light 
In step, quick in feeling (her 
mad-scene very pathetic) 
and with a sweetly ingenu- 
ous manner for the peasant 



Noble in style and feeling: Audrey Fedotov, premier densew of the 
Nancy troupe, as Albrecht In ‘GfeeBe’ 


girl. Her reading is pretty 
but does not yet show the 
sublimities that Russian 
training imbues in its 
Giselles. Her Albrecht was 
Audrey Fedotov. As a soloist 
with the Bolshoi, he was a 
grandly promising young tal- 
ent - his James to Semen- 
yaka’s sylphide memorably 
ardent. Now the premier 


danseur of the Nancy troupe, 
he has grown into an artist 
noble in style and in feeling. 
Assured technique, sensitive 
acting, show him as an 
Albrecht in the best Russian 
tradition. The company per- 
formance was everywhere 
well reasoned, and I thought 
the wili horde in Act 2 exem- 
plary, night mist incarnate. 


J ust a few months ago, it 
looked as if the Scottish 
Opera Orchestra would 
have to lose its identity 
in a merger with Scot- 
tish Ballet's orchestra. Judg- 
ing by the new production of 
Rigoletto at the Theatre 
Royal in Glasgow on Tues- 
day, we can rejoice that this 
retrograde step was not 
taken. Thanks to the 
enlargement of the pit, as 
part of tbe theatre's £2.5m 
lottery-funded refurbish- 
ment, the orchestra can be 
heard properly for the first 
time - and its undersung 
qualities, and those of 
Verdi's score, become abun- 
dantly clear. 

Ever since the Theatre 
Royal became Scottish 
Opera’s home in 1975, the 
orchestral sound has been 
boxy, thin and poorly bal- 
anced. On Tuesday it was 
bigger and naturally trans- 
parent. Verdi's accompani- 
ments came across in finer 
detail, and with greater har- 
monic subtlety, than he is 
usually given credit for - 
and this was not just a mat- 
ter of acoustic. In Richard 
Armstrong, Scottish Opera 
can count on one of our 
great Verdians for a bristling 
sense of line and style. 
Rhythms were elevated, the 
melodies burnished and 
fresh, with a keen sense of 
rubato and dramatic punctu- 
ation. The reading had a 
flawless integrity, not least 
in Armstrong's refusal to 
countenance the singers’ 
interpolated top notes. 

Kenny Ireland’s staging - 
an operatic debut for the 
director of Edinburgh's 
Lyceum Theatre - left mixed 
impressions. He updates the 
action to tbe late- 19th cen- 
tury, but fails to provide any 
dramatic logic for the 
change. In the opening 
scene, a fancy-dress party 
set in front of a split-level 
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Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Artists and 
boffins 


Others address the prob- ods in history, layering col- inition of any applied art - it is this sense of complete- 
ions of painting itself. How ours one on tap of another to she appears to bypass such ness, of work which has 
does an artist pick up a arrive at a final surface processes completely, using gone beyond any particular 
brush these days without given depth by this under- ready-made heavy nylon to technique to become truly 
taking the whole weight of painting, the picture’s own make miniature sculptures itself, which marks them out 
the history of art on their hidden history. of female figures. She then as worthy winners. 

shoulders? Louise Hopkins The Jerwood Prize for sets these up and lights 

displays her considerable Applied Arts has also just them with infinite cunning, Hie Jerwood Painting Prize, 
painterly skills by working been awarded, this year for painting their shadows on nntil October 18. Letbaby 
over tbe faint outlines of textiles. The winner is Caro- the walls and the ground to Galleries. Central Saint Mar- 
flowers seen through the line Broadhead, whose two make mysterious tableaux of tins College of Art and 
back of printed furnishing pieces are on a par with the considerable sophistication. Design. Southampton Row. 
fabric, tbe painting’s “sub- work of any conceptual art- Like any good piece of art. London WCl. Tbe Jerwood 
ject” thus predetermined by ist It seems a little unfair her work is self contained. Prize for Applied Arts: Tex- 
mechanical means. Maria that, while her competitors complete, much more than tiles, until October 5 at the 
Lalic builds up richly col- have struggled with the the sum of the skills which Crafts Council Gallery. 44a 
oured abstracts based on actual creation of the materi- went into its making. For Pentonville Road, London 
paints used at various peri- als they use - surely the del- both Hume and Broadhead, Ni 9BY. 


I t is 38 years since CJP. 
Snow gave his Rede 
Lecture, “The Two Cul- 
tures", which looked 
back to an age not so very 
much earlier when educated 
people expected to feel at 
home in both arts and sci- 
ences. By the mid-1950s 
Snow perceived a chasm of 
incomprehension between 
artists and scientists which, 

he feared, was growing. 
However, his jeremiad was 
delivered only six years 
after the coronation of Eliza- 
beth □. very near the begin- 
ning of the age of television. 
In 1997 do we, the first gen- 
eration to grow up with tele- 
vision, find ourselves less 
polarised «h»nirs to all those 
arts and science pro- 
grammes, or as mutually 
uncomprehending as ever? 

If one could somehow get 
a factual answer, it seems 
unlikely that it would be 
very encouraging. Although 
British television has 
always been disproportion- 
ately staffed by arts types, it 
seems better at science than 
arts programmes. 

Take BBC2’s current Mon- 
day evening series. Oil On 
Canvas. The idea is good: to 
explain painting by taking 
broad headings (Light, Col- 
our, Perspective and so on), 
teaming each one with liv- 
ing artists (Leu Tabner. Pat- 
rick Hughes. Ben Johnson 
and others) and getting to 
grips with the subject by 
watching each artist produc- 
ing a picture. Hie series is a 
collaboration between BBC 
Education and the Arts 
Council, so there should be 
plenty of expertise avail- 
able. and some of the time 
the series works. 

It was instructive, for 
instance, to follow Tabner 
as he took a fishing boat out 
to Fin gal's Cave to paint the 
island of Staffa from tbe 
same sort of vantage point 
that Turner had nsed. His 
technique, designed to cap- 
ture an image quickly in 
fast-changing light condi- 
tions, put you in mind of 
Rolf Harris (a bucket of thin 
paint and a distemper 
brush) but, once the picture 
was up on the wall, you 
could see why people might 
want to boy it Yon would 
not necessarily say the same 
about John Greenwood's 
work, whose interest in 
light suited him to this pro- 
gramme but whose subject 
matter could be baffling. 

While there is a strong 
tradition on television for 
the critical analysis of work 
by dead artists, there is vir- 
tually no tradition of asking 
living artists “What on 
earth are yon doing that 
for?" In the programme on 
colour, nobody asks June 
Redfem why she chooses to 
rush out of the house and 
look at her work in progress 
by pointing a pair of binocu- 


Opera 

Scots 

rejoice 

with 

Verdi 


warren of alcoves, Ireland 
appears to confuse the Man- 
tuan court for one of Violet- 
ta's demi-mondaine whoop- 
ups in Paris. Shorn of fancy 
dress, the Duke and his cro- 
nies emerge as dead-ringers 
for Gladstone's cabinet, all 
morning coats and pocket 
watches - but Rigoletto, sim- 
ilarly attired, still bran- 
dishes a Shakespearean 
fool’s bladder. Meanwhile, 
both he and Sparafucile 
inhabit a moonscape of stone 
ruins, midway between Dela- 
croix and Dali. Perhaps 
Ireland's idea was to remind 
us of the plot's French 
Romantic source. If so, it 
added nothing to our under- 
standing of Verdi's drama- 
turgy. and intermittently 
detracted from it 

Despite this flaw, the pro- 
duction never shirks from 
telling the story in all its 
human horror. It is superbly 
lit by Andy Phillips, and 
Richard Aylwin s decor gives 
the singers room to breathe 
- above all in the second 
scene, where Gilda holds 
forth from a platform above 
a Dickensian grille. 

Looking strangely like the 
middle-aged Liszt, Boris Tra- 
janov’s Rigoletto Is more 
convincing as a dispenser of 
venom, than as a father. The 
tone is monotonously hard, 
the phrasing sometimes way- 
ward; he brings a raw impul- 
siveness to the part, without 
a trace of tragic nobility. 


lars through tbe sitting 
room window. Sorely ques- 
tions like that should be one 
of the jobs of any "educa- 
tional” programme. 

Makers of science pro- 
grammes seem to feel no 
such qualms about being 
didactic. This coming Thurs- 
day's Horizon on BBC2 is an 
excellent case in point. 
Judith Bunting has m ade a 
programme about a subject 
that most of us will never 
have heard of - the bacterio- 
phage. “phage” for short - 
but in such a way that you 
end up convinced of its 
importance and angry that 
nobody told you about it 
before. The point of depar- 
ture is our rapid descent 
into the post-antibiotic age, 
with huge areas of modem 
medicine threatened by the 
development of antibiotic-re- 
sistant bacteria. Tbe last 
known antibiotic defence 
against staphylococcus was 
Vancomycin bat now a Van- 
comycin resistant strain has 
appeared, and doctors every- 
where are worried. 

I t seems, however, that 
something far more 
specific than wide-spec- 
tram antibiotics may 
be available, and Horizon 
explains exactly why thou- 
sands of strains are stored 
in battered old fridges in a 
ramshackle institute in Tibi- 
lisi. While the west went for 
penicillin, the Russians pur- 
sued phage, a series of 
viruses which prey on bac- 
teria just as bacteria prey 
an us. The difference is that 
while the use of antibiotics 
has the classic Darwinian 
effect of killing off the 
weakest bacteria and lead- 
ing via natural selection to 
the development of resistant 
“superbugs”, phages do the 
opposite. They prey on bac- 
teria and. if they come 
across a resistant bacte- 
rium, develop a new strain 
to attack it. The smiling 
Georgians assert that there 
is no such thing as a virus 
which does not have a phage 
dedicated to attacking it 
The only snag at present, 
according to Horizon's clos- 
ing credits, is that tbe 
Americans with venture 
capital who were setting up 
a business to bring tbe 
phages west have fallen out 
with the Georgians over 
patents. Perhaps some keen 
FT reader could slip in. save 
ns all from superbugs, and 
incidentally make a fortune. 
But for this column tbe real 
point is that this science 
programme takes a simple 
explanatory approach of a 
sort which, you sense, arts 
producers would feel too 
embarrassed to use. Nearly 
four decades down tbe line, 
the two cultures seem as far 
apart as ever, and television 
has bad little effect in clos- 
ing the gap. 


Gilda is an impressive addi- 
tion to the gallery of roles 
Claire Rutter has tackled in 
Glasgow: despite an enor- 
mous white dress, she is the 
picture of sweet innocence, 
and the frailty of her colora- 
tura merely humanises it. 
Paul Charles Clarke is too 
English a tenor to pass as a 
libertine: he is effective, 
however, in tbe Duke's Doni- 
zetti an declarations of love, 
and “Parmi veder" had a 
pleasing sincerity. Claire 
Bradshaw's smiling eyes and 
alluring voice are perfect for 
Maddalena; Dean Robinson 
makes a lightweight Sparaf- 
ucile. 

A final word about the 
Theatre Royal’s refurbish- 
ment: gone is the much- 
loved chocolate and gold 
decor, and with it the tatty 
fittings. The auditorium is 
now resplendent in its origi- 
nal late Victorian colours of 
burgundy, cream, and blue - 
not as gaudy as it sounds, 
despite the garish new car- 
pet. The warm character of 
the place is blissfully 
unchanged. 

Andrew Clark 
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Radio /Martin Hoyle 

Bonfire of vanities 


P eople are beginning 
to talk: about the 
FT’s special rela- 
tionship with Robin 
Cook, that is. Not that it is 
one of unmitigated tendresse. 
In a brisk exchange on Sun- 
day's The World This Week- 
end the FT restated its posi- 
tion with some clarity ou the 
story of the government's 
rethinking on the Euro and 
us. On Thursday Radio -is 
Analysis series wondered 
where “The High Ground- 
might lead us if the foreign 
secretary pursued his 
whiter-tban-white. undefiJed- 
by-pitch policies regarding 
the world’s less savoury 
regimes. 

John Kampfner. this 
paper's chief political corre- 
spondent, posed a number of 
questions. What constitutes 
morality? Is it unrealistic in 
the world of realpolitik ? Do 
we anyway care about the 
plight of faraway countries? 

There were predictable 
responses, though no less 
entertaining for that, from 
such faintly disdainful man- 
darin figures as Sir Percy 
Cradock. who pointed out 
the absence of black and 
white and the prevalence of 
"various shades or grey”. Sir 
Charles Pole thought blan- 
ket adherence to moral prin- 
ciples “too facile", adding 
that we could “end up with 
no business partners and no 
allies". Of course, there have 
been practical changes in 
Britain's foreign policy 
already; rather modest ones 
- the Elm deal with Indon- 
esia virtuously refused is 
small beer compared with 
the £160m agreement 
adhered to because, said the 
suddenly helpless new boys, 
it was too difficult to go back 
on an arrangement made by 
the previous government. 

On the whole, general, not 


particular, condemnation 
was considered advisable: 
try to modify systems by 
tree trade and its concomi- 
tant social flexibility rather 
than blasting individuals. 
Surprisingly, pragmatic Rea- 
gan was praised over princi- 
pled Jimmy Carter. Cook 
was gently urged to judge 
thin gs as they are. not as 
they ought to be, the exact 
words sighed by Mac hia veil! 
that bright young Florentine 
civil servant with his 
clear-eyed pragmatism. We 
have his like in Downing 
Street now. Cook (assess- 
ments like “didactic" and 
“uncompromising" may be 
interpreted as "hectoring" 
and “sanctimonious" > is 
more of a Savonarola, urging 
us to make a bonfire of such 
vanities as Indonesian arms 
deals. He should remember 
that the Florentine powers 
eventually decided it was 
more humane to let the 
people keep their vanities 
and burnt Savonarola 
instead. 


W hat clinches it 
is the news that 
the French are 
quick off the 
mark wherever the British 
dither over business deals. 
The enthusiasm with which 
Jack Lang endorsed the Brit- 
ish moral stance on behalf of 
the French nation confirmed 
my darkest suspicions. 

Talking of which. Wednes- 
day's Today sent a blast of 
fresh air through the fetid 
hothouse of convoluted Gal- 
lic inteUectualism. A Belgian 
academic has written a book 
showing up so much French 
philosophical jargon and 
attitudinising as just that, 
pseudery of the worst sort. 
He quoted a passage by a 
eminent French thinker 
comparing the phallus with 



the square root of a minus 
□umber - they should warn 
us when launc hin g these 
things at us at breakfast- 
time - which prompted me 
to echo the caption of Sir 
Bernard Partridge's famous 
first world war cartoon: 
‘‘Bravo Belgium!" 

S ir Georg Solti’s pass- 
ing was nobly 
marked both by TV 
(the fascinating 
Omnibus) and Radio 3. Solti 
Resounding held the atten- 
tion for nearly four hours, 
segmented, as is R3's way, 
into discrete chunks from 
different contributors: Buda- 
pest days, opera recollec- 
tions. record round-np, 
linked with sizeable pas- 
sages of music. This gutsy, 
all-out approach is what 
Radio 3 - and the BBC - are 
for. Private Passions, with 
Solti selecting music and 
t alkin g to Michael Berkeley, 
made excellent sense of the 
trusty old record -plus-chat 
formula whose crystallisa- 
tion is still Desert Island 
Discs. It could be heard at its 
worst in a recent Personal 
Records (R4). In this variant 
Jeremy Nicholas, whose 
well-worn breeziness has 
been endlessly recycled on 
Radios 2, 3. 4 and 5 (and, for 
all 1 know. Radio 11, visited 
Sir Peter Hall's home and 
swooned over the knight's 
record collection. They were 
in alphabetical order, he 
cried. More bland gush fol- 
lowed. Crammed into half an 
hour was the usual mix of 
biog and music snippets. 
Formulaic, jaded, on autopi- 
lot, the audibly perfunctory 
tone of a programme that all 
its participants seemed to 
want to get through as fast 
as possible insulted Sir 
Peter, the music and the lis- 
tener. 
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The Teatro Real: the rebuilding work became a metaphor for the manana syndrome 


Decibels rise at the opera 


Tom Bums reports on the drama backstage as Madrid's Teatro Real reopens 



T he reopening of Madrid's 
early-19th century Teatro 
Real, after a $140m over- 
haul that has lasted 
nearly 10 years, has 
involved enough histrionic drama to 
add an entirely home-produced 
opera to its repertoire. The story 
involves grandiose dreams, thwarted 
ambitions and ill-disposed gods who 
appeared to have jinxed the whole 
project 

The dual passions of bel canto and 
white-knuckle political polarisation 
are deeply embedded in a society 
that counts the likes of Pldcido 
Domingo and Montserrat Caballe 
among its most gifted artists and is 
wont to see conspiracies lurking in 
every comer. 

As the curtain prepares to go up 
on the Teatro Real's state of-the-art 
stage. Juan Cambreleng, general 
manager of the Opera House, keeps 
a nervous eye on a video monitor 
that shows different rehearsals tak- 
ing place in the building's huge 
backstage area. Less than nine 
months into the job, be knows better 
than anyone that a high-decibel 
debate continues to rage over what 
the public has a right to expect and 
what the Teatro Real has a duty to 
deliver. 

Critics say that a setting which is 
technically capable of showing off 
opera at its best is settling for 
run-of-the-mill mediocrity. “We 
could have put Madrid up there with 
New York, Milan. Paris and Lon- 
don.” says one. “We’ve ended up put- 
ting on a programme for a pueblo 
The argument boiled down to 


whether the Teatro Real grabbed the 
attention of the opera world with a 
new production of Parsifal, or 
whether it jettisoned the swirling, 
moody Wagnerian search for the 
Holy Grail in favour of the rhythmic, 
sunny comedy of Falla's The Three- 
cornered Hat 

The back-stabbing and bad-mouth- 
ing was inevitable: the arrival of a 
centre-right government 18 months 
ago wreaked havoc in a cosy world 
of managers, artistic directors and 
trustees who had been put in charge 
of the Teatro Real by the outgoing 
Socialist administration. There were 
wholesale sackings and resignations 
as the grace-and-favour jobs were 
grasped by new hands. 

Cambreleng arrived as general 
manager just as the last of the old 
team, Stephane Lissner, a French- 
man who had been hired from Paris' 
Chatelet theatre, departed in disgust 
at the manner in which the newcom- 
ers scrutinised an ambitious pro- 
gramme he had allegedly prepared 
for the Teatro Real 

“There is a lot of demagoguery 
and false hypocrisy about,” says 
Cambreleng to counter the hostility 
of his predecessors. “Lots of big 
names were talked about but very 
Tew were actually signed up. Fm 
working out preferences and possi- 
bilities with my feet firmly rooted to 
the ground." 

Lissner’ s grandiose dream was to 
inaugurate the Teatro Real with 
Domingo singing Parsifal and Lorin 
Maazel conducting the Bavarian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra. He 
wanted to celebrate the millennium 


year with lots more Wagner, indud-. 
ing a Ring cycle, with The TiviUght 
of the Gods rounding off the season. 

But Cambreleng agreed with those 
who reckoned that attempts to out- 
shine Bayreuth from the very start 
would be sheer folly. However, for 
the season beginning in the autumn 
of 2000 he reckons he will hove a 
programme as ambitious as. anyone 
could wish for. He plans to commem- 
orate the centenary of Verdi's death 
with new productions of his four 
"Spanish" operas. Emend, La Foma 
del Desdno, Don Carlo and Jl Trooa- 
tore. 


T he lofty ambitions of 
Cambreleng’s predeces- 
sors may have been 
thwarted, but at least his- 
toric justice has been 
done to Manuel de Falla. Falla left 
Spain for France in 1907 when the 
Teatro Real refused to stage his two- 
act opera. La Vida Breve. Next Sat- 
urday, the Teatro Real's opening 
night, La Vida Breve, which ends ! 
with a blood-spattered gypsy wed- 
ding, shares the bill with the rousing 
musical nationalism of The Three- 
cornered Hat. 

There may be strongly opposing 
views about what the future holds 
for opera in Madrid, but everyone 
look back with a shudder at what it 
has taken to get the curtain up at all 
at the Teatro ReaL 
The architect commissioned to 
revamp the opera house had a heart 
attack and died in 1992 as he was 
showing the half-finished stage off to 
a group of music critics. Two years 


later a builder fell to his death from 
a third-tier box, and the construction 
company that employed him went 
bankrupt Soon afterwards,, a two- 
ton d«n(!i»iiff crashed into the shell 
of what was to be the stalls area. 

When the debris was cleared and 
the stalls were finally in place, the 
whole seating arrangement bad to 
be reorganised because the visibility 
turned out to be appalling. Then the 
stalls seats had to be upholstered all 
. over again because they represented 
a fire hazard. 

Rebuilding; the . Teatro , Beal 
became a metaphor for ^be ihaftana 
syndrome. Work started in 1988; and 
was to have been completed in. 1992, 
to set the seal on an extravaganza 
year for Spain that was marked by a 
world fair in Seville, the summer 
Olympic Games in Barcelona, and 
Madrid’s turn as the cultural capital 
of Europe. Opera was about the only 
thing that was not staged in Spain 
that year. - 

As the years passed, the budget 
rocketed- The Teatro Real has taken 
twice as long to rebuild and has cost 
four timps more than originally esti- 
mated. This mismanagement . is 
being held by the new culture minis- 
try officials to be typical of the 
spendthrift spending and incompe- 
tence during the Socialist years; 

It Is too soon to say what so much 
time and money has actually bought 
in terms of operatic ambition and 
excellence, but Madrid’s music-lov- 
ers have not waited to find out The 
4,000 season tickets that went on 
sale six months ago were sold within 
three days. .... 


N o other conduc- 
tor’s career prof- 
ited more from 
recordings than 
that of Sir Georg Solti. For 
50 years Solti remained loyal 
to Decca. In its turn the com- 
pany rewarded him with the 
opportunity to leave for pos- 
terity a vast legacy of 
recorded performances, 
including the first-ever com- 
mercial recording of Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle. 

At the time of his death in 
September, Solti had many 
plans for new recordings, 
some or them operas that he 
had not recorded before. 
Solti followed the traditional 
route of training as a repeti- 
teur and working his way up 
gradually as a conductor in 
smaller opera-houses. Bis 
decade as music director of 
the Royal Opera House was 
central to his career. The 
BBC television Omnibus doc- 
umentary. broadcast last 
weekend, presented a vivid 
picture of the hostility he 
faced in those early years at 
Coven t Garden. TBs Mozart 
was particularly vilified and 
Solti himself reminisced 
about a cauliflower inscribed 
with the words “Solti must 
go!" being thrown on to the 
stage after a new production 
of Le maze di Figaro. Now it 
seems that he was ahead of 
his time as a Mozartian. The 
fast speeds and decisive 
rhythms that he always 
liked have been adopted 
wholesale by the “authentic” 
movement 

If anything. Decca's newly- 
released recording of Don 
Giovanni - his second - is 
slower than recent period-in- 
| strument sets. It emanates 
from live performances In 
| London's Royal Festival 
Han, where Solti was every 


Record review/Richard Fairman 

Off the beaten track 


bit as fiery as in the opera- 
house. The performance is 
fearsomely dramatic and its 
main drawback is that It 
rarely leaves off snapping 
and snarling; one would 
never imagine an 88-year-old 
wielding the baton. 

Apparently, It was Solti's 
wish to have Don Giovanni 
played as a tough operator 
who snatches his female 
prey rather than seduces 
them. Bryn Terfel duly sings 
the role with brutish Sian 
and sweeps the rest of the 
cast from the stage, so force- 
fill is his personality. Rente 
Fleming's Donna Anna is his 
only serious opponent, a 
lovely soprano who com- 
mands a first-rate vocal tech- 
nique. Ann Murray sounds 
shrill as Donna Elvira. Her- 
bert Upper! lacks softness of 
tone as Don Ottavio. But 
Monica Groop’s Zerlina and 
Michele Pertusi's Leporello 
hold their own. 

Most of the interesting 
work being done by the clas- 
sical record companies at the 
moment is concerned with 
operas off the beaten track. 
The new set or Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s The Maid of Pskov is 
a first recording. It comes 
from Philips's winning Rus- 
sian team of Valery Gergiev 
and the Kirov Opera. 

Unlike most of the better- 
known Rimsky -Korsakov 
operas. The Maid of Pskov 
does not live in a world of 
fairy-tale enchantment. Its 
tale or the provincial girl 
who discovers that she Is the 
daughter of Ivan the Terrible 


Mozart: Don Giovanni. Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orcb / 
Solti. Decca 455 500-2 (3 
discs) 

Rimsky-Korsafcov: The Maid 
Of Pskov. Kirov Opera Cho- 
rus and Orchy Gergiev. Phil- 
ips 4 46 678-2 (2 discs) 
Beethoven: Leonore. Monte- 
verdi Choir, Orchestra Revo- 
lution na Ire et Romantl- 
que/ Gardiner. Archlv 453 
461-2 (2 discs) 

Massenet: Werther. 

Orchestra de 1' Opera de 
Lyon)Nagano. Erato 
0630-17790-2 (2 discs) 

Bellini: La sonnambula. 
Netherlands Radio Choir and 
Chamber Orch/Zedda. Naxos 
8.660042-3 <2 discs) 

is like Mussorgsky is its re- 
working of Russian history, 
although it Is a vignette 
compared to the great tab- 
leau we get in Boris Godu- 
nov. Galina Gorchakova 
sings radiantly as the 
“maid", Olga, and Vladimir 
Ognovienko makes a real 
character of the tetchy, 
bloodthirsty Tsar. The Kirov 
Chorus Is In excellent form. 
The performance was 
recorded live in St Peters- 
burg. and Gergiev and his 
company leave one con- 
vinced this Is a rather better 
Opera than it is. 

There seems to be no 
doubt in John Eliot Gar* 
diner's mind about Beeth- 
oven's Leonore .- the Brat 
version of Fidelia. He argues 
in an essay, included In the 
booklet with Archiv's new 


recording, for the superiority 
of Leonore compared to the 
later masterpiece. Unfortu- 
nately, hearing Leonore is 
likely to lead to the opposite 
conclusion: that Beethoven 
was at his most inspired 
when he re-fashioned a 
rather clumsy, wandering. 

. German sing spiel into the 
trail-blazing Fidelia with its 
loft; universal message. 

s till, Gardiner’s champion- 
ship of Leonore extends to 
his performance of it, which 
is uplifting beyond any pos- 
sible expectation. This first 
recording to be made oh 
period instruments captures 
its naive ebullience to per- 
fection. Hillevi Martinpelto 
is a light er-than-usual Leo- 
nore. Kim Begley’s Florestan 
Is some way from the cus- 
tomary proto- Wagne rian 
hero. Chris tiane Oelze and; 
Michael Schade dp particu- 
larly nicely as- Marzelline 
and Jaqutno. The recording 
quality is brilliant. 

The new set of Massenet’s 


Werther on Erato is - 
remarkably - the first of the 
CD era. It Is good to hear so 
much fresh detail in the 
orchestra, but conductor 
Kent Nagano seems more 
concerned about observing 
the letter of the score than 
getting to its heart. With 
Jerry Hadley’s Werther 
sounding equally unin- 
volved, it Is left to Anne 
Sofie von Otter to capture 
the emotional centre of the 
work. Her impassioned Char- 
lotte is another stage on this 
singer's journey from cool, 
Scandinavian mezzo to unin- 
hibited, mature artist. : 

It is a Jong time since 
there has been a recording 
worth considering of Bel- 
lini's La sonnambula. Nax- 
os's new set shows good 
sense by casting appropri- 
ately light voices in the two 
leading roles. Luba Orgona- 
sova and Radi Ghnfenez. as 
Amina andElvino, duet with, 
delicacy, as if cr adling Bel- 
lini’S music in the pahns of 
their hands. Conductor 
Alberto Zedda supports them 
with a neat orchestral 
accompaniment, though the 
techn i ca l quality gives **rta - 
away as a budget set A mod- 
est delight at a low-price. 


• ■ M 17 Oct 7.30pm Royal Festival Hall 

National Symphony Orchestra Washington 

Leonard Slatkln conductor 
Evelyn Glennie percussion 
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A fter the irratio- 
good years 
of the Tate 1980s, 
when virtually 

»■<£«*« 

UopaUy bad SJ’S'S 

oest goods lay unloved and 
mwanted in dealers* win- 
dows. the antiques trade is 
to normal Good 
m**s are finding buyers at 
prices, and dealers are 
re g w fa f n g confidence. 

especially true in 
the cotswoids, which stretch 
north from Bristol and has 
largest concentration of 
dealers in the UK outside 
L P ndop - Dealers have been 
attracted to the Cotswoids 
lor metre than 60 years and 
its appeal remains strong: 

It is to be expected that 
the improvement in the 
economy and the rise in pri- 
vate affluence should boost 
antiques buying; The loosen- 
lng up of the house market 
is also a stimulant, since 
ntany people refurnish. 

Demand is generally 
higher than it has been for 
eight years, but it is still 
patchy, and dealers in the 
Cotswoids have to work hard 
to keep their bank managers 
happy. This often means 
travelling the UK, and the 
world, to find new .stock. 
Somehow they manage to 
unearth a good supply of the 
diminishing quantity of seri- 
ous antiques, often from past 
cheats, or other dealers. 

But while business is bet- 
ter, it is a very changed busi- 
ness. The dominance of the 
auction, houses has ensured 
that dealers will never enjoy 
a boom like the 1980s again. 
Too many of their tradi- 
tional customers now com- 
pete with them in the sale- 
room, convinced they are 
buying at wholesale prices. 
This over-enthusiastic collec- 
tor demand often means 
prices in the saleroom are 
too high for dealers, who 
have to find a profit in any 
purchase. 

This is especially true in 


Charm of the rural dealers 

Antony Thomcroft explains why the Cotswoids antiques trade is selling itself more energetically 


furniture, where prices have 
risen greatly for the finest 
items. Dealers would not 
mind the inflated values so 
much if they believed that 
all the objects passing 
through the auctions were 
as genuine as the reputation 
of the firms selling them 
suggested. Many dealers 
carry grave doubts about 
catalogue descriptions. They 
point out that buying from a 
dealer may involve a slightly 
highe r price, but customers 
get a guarantee of genuine- 
ness. an antique in the finest 
(restored) condition, and 
often the promise of a buy 
back in the future. 

The centre of the Cots- 
woids antiques business Is 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 

In early February, the 
local hotels are hosting an 
antiques and fine arts festi- 
val, at which experts - such 
as Henry Sandon. David 
Batty and Eric Knowles - 
talk, and local dealers make 
an extra effort. This is a 
good example of the way the 
Cotswoids is selling itself 
more energetically in a 
tighter marketplace. 

Jack Baggott is Slow's big- 
gest dealer, with premises 
throughout the town. Like 
many dealers, most of his 
business Is with private cli- 
ents: the trade, which previ- 
ously came to acquire stock 
to sell on in London, has cut 
back on its travels. Baggott 
notices that private collec- 
tors are becoming more con- 
fident In the past, £5,000 
was their spending limit: 
now they might go to £10,000 
far a piece of practical furni- 
ture. 

They know they can get - 
often for less than a modem 
example - a decent item of 
antique furniture, which will 
appreciate in value. The 
downside to the public's 
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expensive, some dealers, and 
many collectors, are switch- 
ing to decorative objects, 
often priced at under £200. 

John Davies is one of the 
few picture dealers in the 
Cotswoids. Although they all 
tend to offer decorative 
paintings, usually for less 
than £10.000, Davies is trying 
to broaden the taste of his 
clientele with more abstract 
works. From October 11. he 
is holding exhibitions by 
Michael Blaker and Julia. 
Sorrell, who are both 
inspired by nature. 


O ther picture deal- 
ers in the area are 
Astley House in 
Moreton-in-Marsh 
and John Noott, who has 
opened a gallery tn the High 
Street, Broadway. Both offer 
a vast stock of mainly 19th 
and 20th century paintings, 
which appeal as much to 
companies and hotels as to 
private buyers seeking unde- 
manding decoration. 

In the Cotswoids, there are 
at least 30 serious antique 
dealers. Apart from Stow, 
the biggest cluster Is in Bur- 
ford. Here. Jonathan Fyson 
offers small 18th century 
antiques at reasonable 
prices, plus 19th century 
glass and jewellery, while 
David Pickup specialises in 
arts and crafts and aesthetic 
furniture, which is attract- 
ing increasing attention. 

Burford features one of the 
Cotswoids' most unusual 
dealers. Manfred Schotten, 
perhaps the UK’s leading 
specialist in sporting memo- 
rabilia. Here you can buy a 
tennis racquet used by Fred 
Perry for £4,000, or a late- 
19th century racquet for 
£300. Among existing stock 
is a billiards table of the 
1890s, which converts into a 
dining table. It costs about 
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‘Sunflowers below Areas de la Frontera’ - for sale at John Davies, who Is trying to broaden his clientele's taste 


increasing knowledge of 
antiques is its tendency to 
expect a discount A reduc- 
tion in the asking price from 
potential buyers is severely 
cutting dealers’ margins, 
which can now fall much 
lower than 30 per cent. 

Furniture is at the heart of 
the antiques trade, but many 
of the best 18th century 
objects are too expensive or 
have already gone abroad. 
Attention is switching to 
19th century furniture, and 
later, especially from known 
and celebrated makers. Bag- 
gott for example, is offering 


a Heals oak cabinet made in 
the 1920s for £1.650. With the 
best mahogany furniture 
becoming scarce, walnut is 
back in fashion, and Baggott 
has a 19th century walnut 
table for £3,950; an 18th cen- 
tury example would be 
nearer £18.000. 

Across the street from 
Jack Baggott is Michael 
Golding, who runs Hunting- 
don Antiques, a specialist in 
pre-17th century furniture 
and objects in the UK He 
mixes this esoteric market 
with country oak. On offer 
at £250,000 is probably one of 


the most expensive objects 
available in the Cotswoids, a 
large Nottingham alabaster 
statue of tbe Virgin and 
Child in excellent condition, 
dating from the late 14th 
century, and recently repa- 
triated from the US. It is of 
museum standard and a 
good example of the sur- 
prises in Cots wold shops. 

Around the corner is a 
more typical Cotswold 
dealer. Roger Lamb. He 
offers such desirable and 
useful furniture as a set of 
eight chairs for £8,500 and a 
small George IV bookcase 


for £5,000. His customers are 
affluent individuals, often 
with a home locally, who are 
prepared to pay up to £10,000 
for a smart looking antique. 
Across the square, Antony 
Preston serves the same 
market with grander objects. 
His most costly item is a 
Regency breakfront book- 
case priced at £65,000. He 
also has a Louis XV mirror, 
ornately framed, for £24,500. 

Among other specialists, 
Ruskin Antiques has a selec- 
tion of arts and crafts. Art 
Deco and art nouveau glass. 
As furniture becomes more 
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The charm of the Cots- 
woids is that, within a few 
miles, there is a dealer such 
as Ranking Taylor In Ciren- 
cester, which has an array of 
objects, ranging from £5 
prints to £35,000 late-17tb 
century mulberry wood cabi- 
nets, to H.W. Keil in Broad- 
way. which has an even 
larger stock of very early 
antiques of the finest qual- 
ity, ranging from a late-15th 
century storage cabinet 
through oak and walnut fur- 
niture, to pewter. 

The Cotswoids does not 
have the grand furniture 
dealers that cling on in fash- 
ion-dominated Bond Street, 
but it is much more in tune 
with the desire of the afflu- 
ent, and newly affluent, to 

famish their homes with 
quality antiques. In Witney, 
at the entrance to the Cots- 
woids, is a dealer, Harveys, 
which last year quit New 
Bond Street and is very 
happy with the switch. 

Harveys specialises in 18th 
century furniture and sits 
happily alongside another 
long-established dealer in 
this field, Witney Antiques. 

Harveys and Witney 
Antiques are scheduling 
their annual exhibitions 
together. Witney has devel- 
oped a successful market in 
needlework, and is the larg- 
est dealer in the field. On 
October 12. it is bolding its 
annual show of samplers. 
Harveys has an intriguing 
show of antiques connected 
with sport and games. 

The Cotswoids offer the 
chance to nose out antiques 
in delightful countryside. 
The dealers there have been 
forced to become more enter- 
prising. journeying farther 
to find ever scarcer goods 
and co-operating more on 
exhibitions to woo the pub- 
lic. But with signs that 
antique fairs have passed 
their popularity peaks, and 
that the high charges of the 
auction rooms are deterring 
both buyers and sellers, the 
day of the traditional coun- 
try dealer is far from over. 
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S elf-doubt is not really a 
fashion thine. A fashion 
journalist reporting from 
what we, often to the 
bewilderment of the general 
reader, call “The Collections”, 
has to believe there is an innate 
Importance to the stories we file 
daily via our throbbing mobile 
phones or laptop computers from 
street corners, temporary press 
rooms and convenient bars. 

Yet, as the copytaker’s 
patience frays as yon spell 
organza, diamante, and 

pistachio one more time, and the 
suspicion surfaces that his last 
task was probably a digest of tbe 
contents of Tony Blair’s 
conference speech, self-doubt 
does seep insidionsly around the 
edges of your consciousness. 

Does anyone out there really 
want to know this? Is even the 
most committed clothes-aholic 
holding her breath until she 
reads about what she will want 
to buy six months from now? 
Arguably, the people who need 


Decadence with a heavy lining 

Brenda Polan argues that the fashion industry has more than an ephemeral influence 


to know at the end of September 
what will be fhshhmable, 
desirable, sellable between 
February and July next year are 
all there, seeing it for 

themselves. 

There were 700 Journalists 
accredited by the British Fashion 
Council for ianJgn Fashion 
Week and at least twice that 
many store buyers. And that 
doesn't Include the aiming , 
pleading, invitation-forging 
crowds of fashion students, 
second-division celebrities, 
overdressed poseurs 
glassy-eyed groupies. 

What, yon wonder in this 
moment of misgiving, do the 
readers make of lyrical 
descriptions of -Alexander 
McQueen’s show when, as a 


Fashion 


dramatic climax, a f* >iTY 
thunderstorm and powerful 
sprinklers soaked die models 
and their beautiful, expensive 
clothes? Surely they must 
conclude that ev er yone involved 
is quite mad. After all, everyone 
knows that those kinds of 
clothes are certain to_carry an 
irritatin g Dry Clean Only label. 

The exercise must appear not 
only wasteful and perverse but. 
in its desperate 
sensation-seeking, decadent as 
welL Especially on a day when 
other are attemp tin g to 
solve the 21st century’s looming 
granny glut. 

The disquiet is not totally 
misplaced. Nor is it restricted to 
journalists. Given tbe nature of 
the industry, there is plenty at it 


about - it's just not done to let it 
show. The designers can’t really 
help it. Theirs is a neurotically 
insec ure trade where name, 
career and livelihood are put on 
the line every six months with 
the new season's clothes. When a 
fashion-show audience applauds 
with passion rather than 
politeness, you can see relief 
oozing from every over-employed 
pore of the designer’s body. 

That’s what makes London 
Fashion Week, the twice-a-year, 
five-day marathon at 50-odd 
official fashion shows, 150 
exhibitors selling on ami 

various unofficial shows, 
happenings and parties, so 

compeHingly i nt e restin g to 
anyone involved in Britain’s 
cinthftig and tprttip)! industries. 


For it’s not just the designers 
who may, if they get it wrong, , 
face an miwtafn tomorrow. 

Nine per emit of the country’s 
ftrtal gnrirfmee : 

depends to a certain extent on 
the ability of those designers to 
impart fashion confidence to the 
domestic market and to maintain 
an international reputation for 
reflecting the mood of the 
moment. 

The 13 per cent growth in 
Britain’s clothing exports 
between 1995 and 1996, when 
sales were worth £3-3bu, owes 
something to what the sceptical 
refer to as the “London Hype”. 
This phenomenon has been with 
ns for more than a year, 
gathering impetus until it was 
manifested this week as an 


apparently relentless media 
excitement which, whether.it 
focused on drenched ~ 
snpermodels, ageing rock 
groupies in unfriendly oorsetry 
or ubiquitous bare breasts, filled 
newspapers and hogged 
air-space. 

“Hype” is a pejorative word, 
implying that the attention paid 
to a subject, especially the praise 
intrisfiad upon it is excessive - 
Hint, jn this case, a credulous, 
axcltabte press is exaggerating 
o u trageously. Nor are colleagues 
in other specialities reluctant to 
hfa* that perhaps fashion 
journalists like to inflate the 
significance erf "The Collections” 

- to counteract their own sense of . 
npg r ati Tig on the margins, of 
dealing in irrelevant ephemera. 


But just how ephemeral is an 
industry which, in these days of 

manufacturing decli ne. em ploys 
375,000 people? Creati vity is y 
fuelling a second industrial -- 
revolution. Designers, whether 
they be architects, Hhn 
animators, or frock-mates, are 
a power in the British economy. 
It is imagination, design flair, 
ingenuity and a passion for the. 
new which is, increasingly, 
earning the money winch may :: .. 
just life easier for our - V 
ageing population when. the ; 
pensions run out. 

So what may appea r to he yet 
another paragraph of br ainles s 
■ burbling about hemlines or. 
trouser widths, polished merely 
to justify a shot bf Naomi 
Campbell in nothing mu ch af all, 
does have a point. Bi* about * 
co mmunicating the ex c i tem ent' 
yes, the importance of.tor . 
Industry which is showinglta. 
in te rna tional competitors how 
it’s done. And who can doubt the 

news value of that? 


Designer whose 
time has come 

Karen McCartney talked to Sonja Nuttall whose collections 
have matured to offer wardrobe staples with a distinctive twist 

S onja Nuttall’s work drape top and glide around imagination. For the "Dis- able to the public. 

is still known parties in a floor-length tance" collection it was the When Iain Webb, fashioi 
mainly to a small dress of hand-painted silk, unconventional 1930s director of Elle Magazine 
group of fashion She managed to combine a beauty, Lee Miller. devoted 10 pages of a recen 
insiders, but those sense of immense ease and Assistant and lover to sur- issue to women designers, hi 


S onja Nuttall’s work 
is still known 
mainly to a small 
group of fashion 
insiders, but those 
who know It usually love it. 
Those who have wondered 
what all the fuss was about 
would instantly have under 
stood if they bad seen her 
autumn/ winter collections 
an the catwalk back in Feb- 
ruary. 

Independence of spirit 
shone out Not for her the 
convenience and glossy 
safety of the British Fashion 
Council tents - instead Nut- 
tall chose the grey, concrete 
loading bay at the back of 
Selfridges department store 
to show her “distance” col- 
lection. 

International press and 
buyers gathered at 9am 
on a chilly February morn- 
ing. clambered gamely on to 
seats on scaffolding, covered 
themselves in a silver heat 
blanket and munched on 
muffins courtesy of Self- 
ridges Food Hall. 

A stunned silence greeted 
the collection - followed by 
the sort of buzz that means 
that something of signifi- 
cance has happened. 

Most of those who saw it 
wanted to be a Sonja Nuttall 
woman - to pull on a cash- 
mere roll-neck and ease into 
generously cut Oxford bags; 
to Blip on a cashmere chalk- 
stripe jacket over a erfipe 


drape top and glide around 
parties in a floor-length 
dress of hand-painted silk. 
She managed to combine a 
sense of immense ease and 
comfort with low-key luxury 
and a degree of practicality. 

She knows about the ward- 
robe needs of today’s 
woman. “At the end of 
the day we have the suit, the 
Crombie, the mac, the trou- 
sers, the sweater and jeans - 
but with a distinctive twist - 
basic clothes in wonderful 
fabrics and uncompromising 
quality,” says NuttalL 

Graduating in 1993 with a 
distinction from St Martin's 
College of Art & Design, Nut- 
tall sold her first collection 
“Chiaroscuro” internation- 
ally In 1994. Collections 
“Triste” and “Life” followed 
in 1996, but at that point she 
decided to stand back from it 
all and reassess her whole 
approach to design: Tve 
learned a lot in the past 
three years. Looking back 
my early collections were 
more self-indulgent and con- 
ceptual and to some degree a 
bit dictatorial - I was telling 
women what I felt they 
should wear. These days, I 
am much more interested in 
women's lives and where the 
market lies and learning 
how to reconcile that with 
my own vision.” 

The starting point for any 
of her collections is a charac- 
ter or muse that fires her 


imagination. For the “Dis- 
tance" collection it was the 
unconventional 1930s 
beauty, Lee Miller. 

Assistant and lover to sur- 
realist photographer Man 
Ray, fashion model for 
Vogue and war photogra- 
pher, Lee Miller led a spir- 
ited existence and was 
equally at ease in army 
fatigues or a couture gown. 

Most of those 
who saw her 
collection 
in February 
wanted to be 
a Sonja 
Nuttall 
woman 

“What most appealed to me 
was the quality of her life 
and fhft timeless, enduring 
nature of her possessions - 
at once simple and luxuri- 
ous. It was this that I 
wanted to convey in my col- 
lection,” she explains. 

A young designer needs 
two forces on his or her side: 
the press, to publicise and 
create demand for the brand, 
and the buyers to have the 
confidence to purchase the 
collection and tt»«1cp it avail- 
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Available from selected jewellers throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
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able to the public. 

When Tain Webb, fashion 
director of Elle Magazine, 
devoted 10 pages of a recent 
issue to women designers, he 
included Sonja Nuttall 
among such established, ele- 
vated company as JU Sander 
and Anne Demuelemeester. 
“Taking time out for a few 
seasons." he says, “was good 
for Sonja Nuttall because 
she has matured as a 
designer. Although she is 
not as well-known as Sander 
and Demuelemeester. her 
work shares a shnflnr sensi- 
bility and a genuine desir- 
ability. She makes great 
clothes." 

Liberty is one of the top 
London department stores 
with a reputation for back- 
ing new designers. Angela 
QuinteU. its senior fashion 
buyer, has bought Nuttall’s 
collection. She is not trou- 
bled by the fact that her 
prices match those of big, 
well-known designer names. 
“Many of our customers are 
far from being label-fixated. 
They are confident shoppers 
who know what they like 
and will not dress from head 
to toe in one designer. They 
will look at the quality for 
themselves and recognise 
that Nuttall’s clothes are 
wonderfully made in beauti- 
ful fabrics.” 

Typical of these women is 
Pam Stepney. Co-owner of 
London hairdressing salon 
4th Floor, Stepney is a long- 
time fan of Nuttall’s clothes 
and has stayed with her as 
she has developed as a 
designer. She says: “I saw 
Nuttall’s graduation show at 
St Martin's and 1 have 
bought her clothes ever 
since. I like the slightly 
androgynous feel about her 
clothes - they are neither 
too girly nor too masculine. 
Fm at the age, 37, where I 
have pared down my ward- 
robe and only want to invest 
in clothes HI wear for sev- 
eral years. Sonja's clothes 
don't date; they are hard- 
wearing and some even go in 
the washing machine." 

It is not only in London 
that there is a market for 
Nuttall’s clothes. This sea- 
son is the first that Rita Brit- 
ton, of Pofiyanna in Barns- 
ley, has bought Sonja 
Nuttall. “I have watched her 
work over the past few 
years, but it is my policy to 
let a few seasons go by first 
I now see Nuttall as the next 
jean Muir. Her clothes are 
so dean and crisp you just 
want to wear them there and 
then. To me that Is what the 
modern woman is about. 
Unlike some designers* offer- 
ings, her clothes have a long 
shelf-life. Our customers 
don't mind the high price 
tags because they can see 
that the clothes are exqui- 
sitely made and that they 
could still be wearing them 
in five years. I know these 
clothes are winners." 


■ Top left; Navy cashmere windowpane 
check jacket, £587; p in stripe trousers, 
£545; navy Hush Puppies 

■ Bottom left Black d rape- neck tie-back 
crepe top, £247; grey pinstripe 
single-breasted jacket (part of a trouser 
suit), £587 - 

■ Top right: Silver grey silk hand-painted 
drees, £1,170 

■ Bottom right Grey flannel shirt with 
hand painting and matching tie, £ 610 ; 
grey rain mac, £390; navy cashmere 
trousers, £545 

* Stockist Inquiries: tab 0171- 486 3163 




A good range of Sonja Nuttall clothing is 
available from Settrfcfges, Oxford Street, 
London W1; Liberty, Regent Street, 
London W1 and Pollyanna, 14-16 Market 
HiU, Barnsley, South Yorkshire S70 2QE, 
tot: 01226-291665 


□ Stylist Karen McCartney 

□ Photography: Ursula Steiger 

□ Make-up: Linda Bums 

□ Hair: Ben at SWR for Toni & Guy 

□ Photographed at “The Institute of Light " 

0171-371 9343 ’ 
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I f Joseph Ettedgui of 
“ e eponymoos Joseph 
thinks it’s time 
■? open, a men's shoo, 
it is likely that som£ 

SS is £ 0Qt ‘ There 18 some- 

about Joseph's timing 
that convinces most stu- 
J® 1 * *be retailing scene 
b ^ nd ever? successful 
shop there is more than 
just a carefully thought-out 
business plan - tterlsthat 
mysterious ingredient called 

? aAr 'iJ^ nd ' whatever flair 
consists of, it is clearly 
something that Joseph 

So, when Joseph’s new 
men s shop opened this 

week, you can be sure that 

all those highly-paid store 
f°up executives struggling 
to unbufi their ownlhops 
with a come-hither dazzle 
were there just to see what 
on earth Joseph was up to 

this thpp 

What he is up to Is turning 
a strange concrete building 
with as much sex-appeal as 
an eastern European prison 
into as compulsive a destina- 
tion for design-aware urban 
man as Joseph’s other stores 
are for women. 

Joseph says, and such is 
his track record on timing 
that one feels obliged to take 
him seriously, that men need 
a Joseph shop. “Every Satur- 
day I see the men inside my 
other shops waiting 
patiently while their women 
shop . . . now I want to see 
the women waiting whilst 
the men shop. I’ve done 
men’s clothes before, but 
always in a tucked-away cor- 
ner at the back of a women's 
store or a basement. Now 
they will have a store of 
their own." 

Joseph's instinct tells him 
that men's shopping habits 
have changed. Whereas once 
they bought the kit they 
needed out of necessity, now 
they buy for fun - just like 
women. They like to mix and 
match their labels, add a bit 
of colour here, a touch of 
austerity there, play about 
with designer labels and gen- 
erally do more than just buy 
an off-the-peg suit to see 
them through, the working 
day. 

Not of course that Joseph’s 
is just any old store - he has 
got David Chipperfield. the 
austere and minimalist 
architect, to turn this 
Lubyanka of an office block 
behind the Fulham Road 
women's, shop into a calm , 
cool, white, Eght-HUed build- 
ing against which the- art- 
fully compiled clothes collec-. 
tions can glow almost like 
jewels. 

Just as Joseph skilfully 
filled the gap in women’s 
clothes between department 
stores such as Harrods, Jae- 
ger, House of Eraser and 
Simpson’s and high-priced 
designer labels, so he aims 
to fill this gap for men. 
Besides his own collection of 
suits and men’s clothing (on 
the ground floor) there will 
be other designers upstairs - 
the colourful ranges of Rich- 
ard James and Mi moot , as 
well as more austere labels 
such as Helmut Lang and JH 
Sander. 

He describes himself as "a 
frustrated architect” and 
takes a close and intensely 
monitored interest in the 
detail as it unfolds. 

T wanted the building to 
be beautiful modem archi- 
tecture with something 
warmer in the inside. So I 
asked the French furniture 
designer, Christian Liaigre. 
to make a series of ward- 
robes in which 1 could pres- 
ent the clothes - this means 
there will he little cameos to 
appeal to say. the yuppie 
with his Gucci ties and loaf- 
ers or to the slightly eccen- 
tric dresser who likes a . 
warmer, less conventional 
look. I think eccentricity is 
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Joseph Ettedgufc ‘a frustrated architect* 
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Stephan Gotover 


Urban man gets his 
own changing room 

Joseph tells Lucia van. der Post about his vision for his men’s shop 



David Chipperfield, the minimaBst architect, has designed a cool, figtit-fflled interior 


much nicer than . fashion - 
it’s you. rather than a dic- 
tated blueprint. But of 
course it's difficult to do, so I 
think these little cameos will 
help. Richard James, for 
instance, is good far lovely 
tweeds and checks. I want to 
specialise in little eccentric 
thing s for men because now- 
adays people have got so 
much that you have to have 
something special to tempt 
them. For instance, Manolo 
Blahnik has done his first 
collection, of shoes for men 


and we’re going to be selling 
those. They are wonderful I 
don’t think shoes should 
look too new, so we are also 
selling some shoes by Trick- 
ers which will look slightly 
old but actually have a very 
modern shape.” 

Do not, of course, imagine 
that Christian Liaigre’s 
wardrobes are like anybody 
else’s - they are made of the 
currently must-have wood 
(Wenge - very brown, very 
masculine, very noble, very 
eco-cbic) and they are sleek 


without being austere, cool 
without being plain. 

Joseph, being Joseph, is 
unable to resist dotting the 
store with all sorts of other 
thing s that he just happens 
to like. “I travel a lot to buy 
clothes, but often I come 
across things which are not 
clothes and l think ‘oh my 
God 1 would love to buy that 
but where am I going to sell 


it?’ Now I have somewhere 
else to sell these things.” 

So among the things he 
win sell will be sofas - cool 
enough for a Wallpaper read 
ing bachelor’s loft - some 
stools, candlesticks and 
table in mango wood from 
Bangkok. And just in case 
all that sounds a little aus- 
tere, Timney Fowler has 
done some chairs covered 
with bright "college scarf- 
style” fabrics and cushions 
Tom Dixon has always been 
a favourite designer of 
Joseph's and there will usu- 
ally be something by him on 
the floor - a lamp and a 
stool were in place for the 
opening. Look out for some 
traditional Italian luggage 
by V alt res and anything 
quirky or beautiful or differ- 
ent that just happens to 
catch Joseph's eye on his 
travels. 

So, from now on, any man 
bored with endless Satur 
days spent waiting for his 
nearest and dearest to 
emerge from the changing 
rooms at Joseph's Fulham 
Road shop can just pop 
around the corner and keep 
HER waiting instead. 

■ Joseph Men’s shop is at 74 
Sioane Avenue. London. SW3 


STREETS APART. 
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Not only our range of fine linens, lingerie and 
gifts - but also our new address. We've moved 
from Bond Street to 40-41 Conduit Street, Wl 
just around the comer. 

We gready look forward 
to seeing you. there . 
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Telephone Number: 
0171-629 3521 
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Selection at work by Goes Caffieq prices from BB5-E190 


L esEcho s 

The FT can help you reach 
additional business readers in 
i France. Our link with the French 
business newspaper, Les Echos, 
gives you a unique recruitment 
advertising opportunity lo 
capitalise on the FTs European 
readership and to further target 
the French business world. 

For information «i rates and 
further details please telephone: 
Toby Findcn-Crofts on 
+44 171 873402? 



SIR WILLIAM BENTLEY 
BILLIARDS 

Meet InrtliristnHS., Dflrnugr of 
traditional and ecnleaporary atyM, 


tables lor stytub dinning with xapeifc 
ptajiafi ssrtacfH Ideal hr pout anfta-| 
or tii] harts. 
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Sir William Bnlk? BlDiarts. 
Staodrn Maaer Rum, Hnngrriard, 
Berks. RUr 0KB 
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Light, frothy - 
but most of all 
supportive 

Lucia van der Post on the cult of La Perla 


F or those of us more 
used to trawling 
through the high 
street stores for our 
underwear, the notion that 
one might spend anything 
approaching £130 for a pair 
of lace knickers, £60 for a 
very plain bra, or £240 for a 
slither of silk in the shape of 
a slip seems off-the-wall - 
strictly for the 
more-money-than-sense 
brigade. But when the label 
says La Perla it seems 
almost no price is too high 
and even women with 
mortgages on their mind 
save up for some La Perla. 

La Perla is the 
sophisticate's sensual 
underwear. Not for it the 
in-your-face tartiness or 
sexiness of cither less refined 
lines. It is discreetly, 
beautifully sensuous. But 
nevertheless, those who 
have never been tempted, 
may wonder bow any bra, no 
matter bow sensuously 
beautiful, can be worth such 
vertiginous sums. 

The answer, it seems, lies 
in the beauty of the 
materials (silk and Leavers 
lace, a lace made on the 
special Leavers loom that 
according to its fans, 
stretches and supports 
without losing its shape) and 
the quality of the designs. It 
seems to have cornered the 
market in manag in g to be 
light frothy and supportive 
all at the same time. Once 
you are addicted it seems no 
other hrand will do and 
some of its most famous 
aficionados (who include any 
model or film star ever to 
grace the screen or catwalk) 
spends thousands of pounds 
a year on these pearls of the 
underwear world. 

La Perla. improbable as it 
may seem, is owned by a 
Bolognese doctor of 
medicine, Alberto Masotti, 
whose mother started a 
corse try business. It rose to 
fame as it capitalised on the 
fine silk and lace for which 
Bologna was famous and all 
through the 19B0s its cult 
status grew. But it was the 
fad for 

underwear -as-outerwear that 
really put it on the map. 

There may be some who 
always mind what their 
underwear is like, who, to 
quote the company motto, 
believe “it's not about 
showing, it's about 
knowing”, but for most of 
us. the notion that it might 
actually be SEEN made 
paying such outrageous 
sums finally seem 
worthwhile. 

In earlier years, some of 



The £130 lace brief 

La Perla's most desirable 
pieces were only available in 
Milan (where many a 
fashion editor hot-footed it 
to its shop in the via della 
Spiga even before they set 
off for Prada). The big news 
for fans is that there is now 
a shop at 23 Brook Street, 
London Wl. where the whole 
range can be seen. The 
pieces to look out for are: 

■ The lace brief 
(photographed here) with a 
slip of an inner knicker 
inside which sells for £130: 

■ A bra called Sculpture 
(£60). one of the first 
luxurious plain bras which 
could be worn under 
see-through blouses or 
dresses, as well as under 
slim -fitting sweaters; 

■ A silk slip with La Perla’s 
trademark Leavers' lace in 


deep brown or black, £240. 

Coming up to the party 
season there is a beautifully 
cut simple bra in velvet, 
perfect for wearing under a 
well-cut jacket. £80, in black, 
mi dnigh t blue or bottle 
green. 

And, of course, it bad to 
happen - now that all those 
outerwear companies have 
been steadily invading 
underwear territory, 
underwear companies have 
adopted the cross-dressing 
position and are starting to 
provide the outerwear that 
their underwear sets off so 
spectacularly. At the new 
Sculpture shop (La Perla has 
named its shop after its most 
successful collection), the 
rapidly expanding Ritmo di 
Perla outerwear range is 
there as well 


TO IMPROVE THE 
APPEARANCE OF YOUR 
SUIT, HARRODS 
SUGGESTS STICKING A 
MOSCHINO LABEL 
INSIDE. (IT’S ATTACHED 
TO A WAISTCOAT). 



For the label conscious, Harrods dedicates its new 
Men’s Designer Collections Department. Inside you'll find Autumn 
Collections from 17 of the world's leading designers, among 
them Moschino’s six-button waistcoat from the celebrated Cheap 
and Chic range. There are exclusive Jil Sander. Gucci and 
Giorgio Armani boutiques along with exciting labels new to Harrods 
such as Designworks, Victor Victoria, Romeo Gigli and 
Missoni. So visit the Lower Ground Floor at Harrods and slick 
a few labels on something else. Your credit card. 
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Harrods Lid.. Knights&ridge, London SlViX 7XL. Teh VI 71-730 1334. 
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From left 

■ Rust dutch bag, £440, from 
Gucci, 17 Stoane Street, 
London SW1 and 32 Old Bond 
Street, London W1 (0171-329 
2716). 

■ Black mock-croc dutch 
bag, £65, from Osprey, 11 
Saint Christopher's Place, 
London W1 (0171-935 2824). 

■ Black leather clutch with 
gokltnrcHpfestemn& by : . 
DoHargrand, £85, from . 
SeHridges, Oxford .Street, 
London W1 fDITI 8291234).. 

■ Silver bean dutch bag by : 
BsaPemrtti, £1,375, from 
Tiffany, 25 Old Bond Street . 
London W1 (0171-409 2780J: - 

■ Long blue mock-croc dutch 
bag, £34* by PHfipTreacy, 69, 
Bteabeth Street London SW1 
(0171-259 060^ 

U Drawing by Ashley HamMbn 
Lloyd 


Clutching at straw, brass, satin, suede 


W hat gives 
both the sti- 
letto and 
the clutch 
bag their 
particular charm is that they 
are at once utterly unneces- 
sary and supremely imprac- 
tical. They are entirely 
unconnected with the banal- 
ities of work-a-day life - 
they add instant glamour, 
unmistakable allure. 

They speak of frivolity, of 
a hie where mundane con- 
siderations and functional 
imperatives are sublimely 
unimportant. 

While stilettos have never 
been entirely out of feshion. 
the clutch bag has had a 
more volatile history. This 
season, however, the return 
of the super-structured 
power suit and the renewed 
em phasis on opulent evening 
glamour means that the 
clutch bag is once again to 
be seen grasped in the mani- 


These little bags come in all sorts of desirable materials, says Damian Foxe. Just take your pick 


cured hands of society's 
most fashionable women. 

Popularised in the 1920s 
and 1930s when it was 
known as a pochette, the 
clutch fell out of favour in 
the second world war, when 
even the most chic ladies 
were compelled to lug gas 
masks about in their hand- 
bags. A truly minimal acces- 
sory, it reached its maxi- 
mum credibility in the 1970s, 
when Yves Saint Laurent 
dressed Jerry Hall and 
Bianca Jagger; the humble 
clutch bag became synony- 
mous with the universally 
trendy New York set which 
dictated fashion from the 
renowned nightclub Studio 
64. 

Perversely, in the 1980s. its 
sartorial demise coincided 
with its most widespread 
appeal, when it became the 
mainstay of the white sti- 
letto brigade at the local 
disco, where the policy was 


to pile them up and dance 
around them. It was enough 
to kill them stone dead as 
accessories in the wardrobes 
of the arbiters of fashion. 

Recently, though, the 
clutch bag has taken off 
again, according to Carol 
Webb, accessaries buyer at 
Liberty, ‘'but this time round 
it’s much more, grown-up 
and sophisticated than 
before. The most popular 
styles are the really small 
clutches which will fit inside 
a large tote bag, so that the 
working woman can pull it 
out for an important lunch 
meeting where she doesn’t 
want to be seen lugging her 
entire belongings about with 
her." 

In fact many styles now 
come with essential pockets 
for holding the credit card, 
mobile phone and personal 
organiser as well as the all 
important lipstick and spare 
pair of tights. “They really 


suit the mood of the fashion- 
able clothes of the moment," 
says milliner Philip Treacy, 
who has recently created a 
new super-sophisticated 
range of accessories, includ- 
ing clutch bags (available at 
Harrods). “A clutch," he 
says, “is so much slicker 
than a hanrihag and it looks 
perfect with the uncluttered 
silhouette which is currently 
so popular." 


T he most popular 
styles are those 
which are starkly 
stylish and beauti- 
fully engineered. “Clutch 
bags are beautiful objects 
when they are good quality 

with Clean Kras and minimal 
detailing,” explains Amanda 
Wakely, who won last year’s 
British Fashion Award for 
glamour, “but the fabric, 
perhaps supersoft suede or 
matt satin, is all important." 
Aydin Knrdash, owner of 


Gina Shoes, agrees. 
“Because our classic clutch 
bag design is so simple, 
unadorned and sophisti- 
cated, we try to use fabrics 
with an intrinsic sense of 
decoration,” he says. Gina 
provides a made-to-order ser- 
vice which takes between 
two and three weeks. It will 
mak e up a dutch bag in any 
fabric or colour, no matter 
how unusual. 

Recently came a request to 
create one in woven horse 
hair - a technically complex 
feat which still incurred no 
surcharge on the regular 
price. 

For those who prefer 
instant gratification, the 
choice of designer clutch 
bags is huge. This season. 
Gucci’s collection has recap- 
tured the hey day of Studio 
54. Styles include a sleek 
gunmetal clutch, available 
in two sizes, framed on two 
sides with dark oxidised cop- 


per. as well as the more 
understated new classic, 
with Gucci’s icon clasp 
engraved with Gucci in tiny 
letters. 

Even Prada, Gucci’s arch 
rival, has produced a dutch 
as an alternative to its larger 
shoppers and rucksacks, 
featuring signature black- 
nylon and leather in a slim- 
line dutch purse. 

The high street has been 
slower to catch on, but less 
expensive styles can be 
found at Osprey, including a 
long-line classic style in 
black suede and a squarer 
moc-croc alternative in 
ivory, black or cobalt. Dol- 
largrand has some chic ver- 
sions, including one in black 
leather with a gold bar dip 
fastening. Scour antique and 
second-hand shops for one- 
off special pieces. 

Angela Hale, who opened 
her tiny accessories empo- . 
rium in the Royal Arcade ' 


near Old Bond Street in Lon- 
don last year, is a fanatical 
bag collector; there is an 
original black satin 1950s jet- 
beaded dutch parse and a 
white jumboaequfnhed style 
on her glittering shelves. 
Blackout n in Coyent Gar- 
den specialises in vintage 
rfnthing- and o ffers cheaper 
alternatives, including . a 
1950s plastic floral one. and a 
1970s Pierre Cardin snake- 
skin clutch. 

Xf you -want to follow this 
season's ethnic trend, a trip 
to the traditional Iiidian 
markets of Southall or Upton 
Park in London will unearth 
some real bargains. Shali- 
mar shoes, an unlikely spot 
for chic shopping, has a 
branch in each place, com- 
plete with bargain bins tout- 
ing sOk brocade dutch bags 
from as little as £5. 

For investment pieces try 
Tiffany, where Elsa Parret- 
ti’s diminutive silver, bean^ ‘ 


inspired dutch costs -£LS75, .... 
or Donna Karan, where "a' r -~ 
similar style In electro-: , \ 
plated beaten brass Is £6iaf 
For more classic styles, 

Chanel, Christian T^crofit^ 
and Valentino. If you 
something on" " the 


something on' Jhfe 
edge of . style*' visit Auyjfcjlk 
HlndmardvLulu Gtfiness Oe - Cf ■ ’ 
Philip Treacy. . \r. '-{/.Ofl, 

Samantha HeaMaf a'reW:-'3;-’ 
live newcomo' who designed: , £ ' 
thiic summers most sought ;. t;^ 
'after ^ beaded^bagsirhas^ aje^r - 
ated a must-have clutch 
. style : in faux-jet ahriamber,-: 

■ which will take you right ... 
'through unriT next- spring;' - 
The last ward, however, goes. ' 
td Earl Lagerfeld, at Ear- 
rods, who has sliced the invir . 
elate surface of a white 
leather dutch with a silver 
monogrammed bar - perfect 
disco chic which is certainly 
not to-be danced around. 

■ Damian Face is a writer' 
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TROLLEY CASE 
£480.00 

The extendable handle and 
guaranteed ‘carry-on’ size 
makes light work of the 
most arduous trip. An 
expandable, ail-round zip 
ensures mgvifnnm use of 
space in this superbly 
organised case wjth 
3 separate compartments 
for a suit (including 
hanger), shoes and ail 
accessories, together with 
an integral washbag. At 
the front is a large storage 
pocket. The handle 
contains a neat, stowaway 
dip for adding further 
small luggage items such 
as the Computer Case. 


The names of Revelation and Hartmann are synonymous with 
excellence. Hartmann products enjoy a worldwide reputation for 
their legendary durability, e x acting craftsmanship and 
contemporary styling. The new Modem XL Business range is 
exclusive to Revelation in the UK. 

COMPUTER CASE £370.00 
A capacious centre compartment is wide enough to hold a 
removable padded computer sleeve: ia the rear is a file pocket with 
dividers. An organiser pocket and separate mobile phone pockec are 
boused in the front of the case. 
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Both cases are tailored ia High Intensity Coffee Nylon with natural belting 
leather mm and Nylon Faded och interior for sain resistance and moisture 
protection. They ate also available in Black. 


Exclusive offer from Revelation Piccadilly in the UK 

Buy the two pieces together and get the Computer Case for only £185 - half the usual price 


This offer is available while stocks last. 

To view die Hartmann Collection visit yonr nearest Revelation Piccadilly store an 

170 Piccadilly, Maytait, London WIV 9DD Teh 0171 495 4138 

1 Tunsgate Square, Guildford, Surrey GUI 32T Td: 01483 575710 

184 King's Road, London SW5 5XP Tel: 01 7 1 352 935 1 

Beaoll Centre, Kingston-upon-Tharoes. Surrey KT1 IIP Tel: 0181 392 0075 

TELEPHONE HOTLINE: 0171 493 4138 


Handcrafted Since 1877 


Clean, airy and simple 

Lucia van der Post welcomes an exhibition on Swedish .style 


THE BEST DEAL ON WHEELS A 

Tow away this superb Trolley Case and get the Computer Case Half Price 


A mong the many 
moods that sweep 
through the world 
of interiors from 
time to time, there is one 
consistently appealing look 
- the clean, airy, simple and 
charming Swedish style that 
most of us know so well 
from Ingmar Bergman's 
f»ms and from tum-of-the- 
century Swedish paintings. 

The ingredients, when 
analysed, are simple in the 
extreme and available to us 
all - cool painted walls of 
white or grey, white-painted 
furniture, country-style 
white floaty curtains and 
crisp blue and white stripes 
on chairs and sofas, pastel- 
striped rugs, lots of greenery 
and above all skilful use of 
light. It is a look that has a 
timeless appeal - never so 
fashionable as to be the very 
latest fed, never so out of 
feshion as to lose its charm. 

For those who are inter- | 
ested in its historical roots, a 
fascinating exhibition on the 
work of Carl and Karin 
Larsson, which opens at 
London’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum at the end of the 
month, will explore its ori- 
gins. 

Carl Larsson was (and, it , 
seems, still is) Sweden’s 
most popular artist. 
Together with his wife, 
Karin, they began to trans- 
form a Swedish country 
house which they were given 
in 1888 from a small, plain 
cottage into something that 
came to stand for a quintes- 
sential, immediately recog- 
nisable Swedish style. In 
1894, Carl Larsson began a 
series of intimate water- 
colour paintings which were 
eventually published in 1899 
and which turned Lilia Hytt- 
nas into Sweden's most 
famous home. 

These watercolours, as 
well as Karin’s textiles and 
furniture designs, photo- 
graphs and other illustrated 
books, will be among the 
exhibits at the V&A. 

In transforming their 
home, Carl and Karin Lar- 
sson, it seems, drew not only 
on folk elements from 
Sweden’s aesthetic traditions 
but incorporated and assimi- 
lated influences from the 
work then being done by 
Mackintosh. Voysey and 
Baillie Scott as well as from 
the fin de sidcle enthusiasm 
for Japanese prints. They 
swept away the drapes and 
clutter, the dark rich col- 


ours, all of which which 
were prevalent at the time, 
and in their place put the 
light airy interiors we know 
so well 

Much of the success of the 
interior designs seems to lie 
in the way in which old fur- 
niture and folkloric objects 
are combined with what was 
at tbe time a revolutionary 
use of fresh colours. Above 
all, what comes across is a 
warmth, a lack of preten- 
sion, a relaxed and flexible 
family house. 

One of the exhibition’s 
sponsors, most fittingly, is 
the Swedish furniture group 
Ikea, which has successfully 
built a worldwide business 
on. the premise that good 
design need not be exclusive 


or expensive. 1 In many of 
their lines can be seen the 
decency, the honest solid 
qualities that Carl and Ff«rin 
Larsson's house displays so 
weU. 

As Anders Clason, the cul- 
tural counsellor at the Swed- 
ish embassy, puts it so aptly 
in his foreword to a book 
being published by the V&A 
to coincide with the exhibi- 
tion: “Their vision of Swed- 
ishness is more firmly . 
embedded in the national 
psyche even than the Swed- 
ish sense of co mmuni ty: To 
have a Mac-embowered cot- 
tage in the country, in your 
family’s place of origin, that 
is the Swedish dream; To 
have It light and white, 
clean and airy, like a sum- 


mer meadow sprinkled with 
ox-eye daisies, is the very 
essence of that dream." That 
is the dream that Carl Lar- 
ssoh’s book about Lilia Hytt- 
nas awoke so potently in ; the 
Swedish- nation and which 
we will be able to see evoked 
again in the V&A exhibition. 
■ Carl and Karin Larsson: 
Creators of the Swedish Style 
wSL run from October 23 to 
January 18 1998 at the Victo- 
ria and . Albert Museum , 
South jSenstnaton London 
SW7 2KL Sponsors are Ikea, 
Ericsson and Skanska AB. 

Carl and Karin Larsson: 
Creators, of, The Swedish 
Style is edited by Michael 
Snodbi and Ebsabet Staven- 
ouyBldemark and published 
by the V&A at £35.00. . 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 
ON THE BANKING INDUSTRY 


Expert analysis of due key regulations and developments affecting 
the current and future growth of your o rg an is ation. 

Responding to industry needs. FT Finance provides objective and 
incisive Management Reports priced from £35CVSUS595. These \ 
definitive studies are written by experts working within the industry 
and include: 
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_ Beijing to Paris rally 

father and son 


T he week’s news 
from the Beijing to 

Paris motor- chal- 
lenge was overshad- 
owed by the death of a Ger- 
man father and son team in 
the rally earlier this week; 

The official rally bulletin 
said that on the approaches 
to Quetta, in south-west 
Pakistan, the VW Cabriolet 
of Josef and Rene Feit was 
mvolved in a collision with a 
bus ami both crew members 
were killed. 

Josef Feit, head of the 
I nter national Transport 
Company, is thought to have 
died i m mediately. Rene, 17, 
who suffered head injuries, 
died later at a local hospital. 

Authorities in Quetta said 
the bus driver, who was 
uninjured, was arrested soon 
after the accident. Fatal 
crashes are common on 
Pakistan’s poorly paved 
rural highways. 

No other rally car was 
involved in the accident, 
which occurred on a public 


die in crash 


highway towards the end of 
Tuesday's run. 

Philip Young, spe akin g 
from Quetta for the organis- 
ing team, said: "We are all 
devastated by this awful 
event, which has deeply 
affected everyone involved 
with the rally. Although it is 
the wish of competitors that 
the event should continue 
their mood will clearly be 
subdued." 

This leg of the journey 
been made especially poi- 
gnant because travelling to 
the home of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Kim's gun", had 
meant so much to the driv- 
ers and their companions. 

Later, in a despatch from 
southern Iran, John Stut- 
tard, driver of the pink 
Rolls-Royce, Harrison, partly 
sponsored by the FT, said 
that many cars had been 
struggling in the Baluchi- 
stan descat, where tempera- 
tures reached 40°C. 

Stuttard added: “Harrison 
has still not suffered any 


mechani cal problems, which 
makes the car unique. 
Everyone else has bad prob- 
lems, for instance with 
shock absorbers, steering 
and engines." 

Harrison bad had five 
punctures in five days but, 
said Stuttard: “These are 
easy to repair and bft s 
not caused too much of a 
problem apart from the obvi- 
ous delay in changing and 
repairing the tyre." New 
tyres were also being Gown 
out to Stuttard ’s 

Entry into Iran had been 
to a tumultuous welcome, 
said Stuttard. Immigration 
and customs clearance were 
swift - especially welcome 
after two days of very hot 
and arduous driving. 

Iran is the only country 
along the route to offer free 
petrol and breakdown ser- 
vices. The women in the 
rally were observing the 
Islamic hejab, the wearing of 
a scarf over me head. 

Pakistan’s motor sport fed- 
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eration. the local organisers, 
had given each participant 
the traditional shalwar 
(baggy trousers) and kameez 
(baggy shirt), while the 
women also received a 
dupaUa (a long piece of cloth 
to cover their beads). 

Many drivers were com- 
forted by the presence of two 
Iranian t eams in the rally. 
Young says: “They see the 
rally as the motoring Olym- 
pics. they want to be helpful 
because they also want to 
promote tourism and open 


PAKISTAN' - . INDlA 


up to the world.” 

Much of the drivers’ deter- 
mination is built on support 
from each other. 

Genny Obert, a car maga- 
zine writer from California, 
driving with Linda Dodwell, 
in a 1970 Hillman Hunter, 
said: “The best part has been 
the people and the worst 
part has been the length. It 
takes so long.” 

There is only one other all- 
woman team taking part. 

Even though many of the 
cars are old. new technology 


INDIAN OCEAN \ 

has helped the drivers in 
many different ways. 

Some use their satellite 
phones to report progress 
daily to Mends and spon- 
sors, while one US team reg- 
ularly updates its page on 
the web (www.newyorktopar- 
is.com ). 

On reaching Pakistan, 
some motorists began light- 
ening their loads. Tents and 
other camp in g gear used in 
Tibet were packed up and 
sent home. Virtually no 
camping is planned for the 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN 


last stages of the journey - a 
great relief to the partici- 
pants. 

However, particularly in 
view of the tragic accident, 
drivers are still most mind- 
ful of the challenges ahead, 
especially unexpected 
mechanical breakdowns. 

TO date, 11 cars have offi- 
cially retired - although 85 
bad managed to reach 
Quetta - but further retire- 
ments are expected. 

■ "Harrison " is a 1934 
Rolls-Royce 20/25 saloon car. 


driven by John Stuttard, 
chairman of Coopers & 
Lybrand China, and spon- 
sored by the Weekend Finan- 
cial Times, Coopers & 
Lybrand, Eagle Star, HR 
Owen, Jar dine Fleming, 
Ristes Motor Company and 
Standard Chartered. The 
team, which also comprises 
Simon Anderson, Cordon 
Barrass, David Colvin and 
Roy O’Sullivan, is raising 
money for the British Red 
Cross in support of a disaster 
relief programme in Nepal 
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Hartmut Wartcuss; i don’t do sketches any more. My efforts now go Into organising and motivating a group of very talented people’ 


Designers 


The stylist behind VW’s 
sparky new strategy 


E ver since he 
penned the best 
looking car in the 
world - the cur- 
vaceous Audi 80 
of 1985 —I have wanted to 
talk to Hartmut Warkuss. 

He, after alL was not only 
the stylist behind my favour- 
ite car, but also the inspira- 
tion for another of motor- 
ing’s all-time greats, the 
futuristic Audi 100 of 1982. 

The long and low Audi 100, 
an aerodynamic revelation 
at a time of boxy European 
saloons, won n fistful of 
docign awards. It was also 
one of the first vehicles to 
put Warkuss. then 42, on the 
international styling map. 
Subsequently, he has 
Inspired a string of other 
Audis, where he started 
work in 1968. 

In 1993, Ferdinand Pifich. 
Audi’s then boss who was 
just moving over to bead the 
VW parent company, sum- 
moned Warkuss to Wolfs- 
burg. Since taking over the 
group’s design strategy, he 
hag spearheaded the revival 
of design at the core VW 
hrand and overseen attrac- 
tive new products from sub- 
sidiaries Audi Skoda of the 
Czech Republic and Seat 
from Spain. 

It is the striking new VWs. 
however, such as the Passat 
saloon and the forthcoming 
New Beetle, which have 
been at the cutting edge of 
the group's styling renais- 
sance. Both cars have won 
Warkuss something of a rep- 
utation as a man obsessed 
with arches. 

The P assat looks like one 
long arch, with two smaller 


Haig Simonian meets Hartmut Warkuss, a man obsessed with arches 


ones above the wheels at 
either end: the New Beetle, a 
reincarnation of the original 
car, which goes into produc- 
tion next year, is much the 
same, only shorter. Can War- 
kuss draw nothing else? 

"Arches are a trend at the 
moment and will continue 
for some time,” he says. “At 
Audi,. 1 wanted to move to a 
more fluid shape for cars, 
with a sharply raked wind- 
screen and a very sloping 
rear pillar. Think of that, 
and you’ve virtually got an 
arch already”, he says. 

The theme started to 
emerge with Audi's A4 
saloon, the highly-praised 
successor to the Audi 80, and 
the smaller A3 hatchback, 
both designed before War- 
kuss’s move to VW. More 
recently, the bigger A6 exec- 
utive saloon bears even 
stronger witness to bis 
search for a more fluid form. 
Some writers have likened 
the four-door A6 more to a 
coupe than a saloon because 
of its steeply sloping rear 
roofline and highly curved 
boot. In spite of the strong 
styling, taken op in a host of 
details, the A6 Is roomy and 
practical, too. 

Customers love it, if the 
watting lists are anything to 
go by. German customers 
have to wait up to six 
months for some versions of 
the A3 and the A6- Patience 
is also needed for the Passat. 
Arches, it seems, are in. 
“Everyone is moving in this 
direction," he says. “Just 
look at the latest BMW 5 
Series and the forthcoming 3 
Series replacement" 

By contrast, the latest- 


generation VW Golf; premi- 
ered last month, seems 
timid, almost a cop-out Crit- 
ics have said the car looks 
virtually identical to its pre- 
decessor. Why such conser- 
vatism from a man better 
known for boldness, I ask. 

“We wanted to make it 
that way”, he says. “The 
Golf isn't just a car, it’s a 
personality that’s been going 
23 years- It’s like Coca-Cola 
or blue jeans. That’s the way 
they are." 

‘It’s more 
important 
than ever 
that the 
designer 
thinks in a 
marketing 
context’ 

Warkuss may know better 
than to change a successful 
product But his preferences 
are evident in the new Golfs 
details. Take the headlights, 
an increasingly important 
design feature for every 
manufacturer. Inside the 
glass cover, the four lamp 
units are housed in inter- 
locking circles. More arches. 

He denies he is arch- 
obsessed. The latest VWs are 
not even his direct work, he 
points out 

As head of VWs “centre of 
design excellence”, Warkuss 
put down his pencil some 
time ago in favour of a 


broader management role. 

“I don’t do sketches any 
more. My efforts now go into 
organising and motivating a 
group of very talented 
people. My main task is to 
channel their ideas into a 
broad brand philosophy." 

The management of design 
has become crucial to VW 
because of the “platform 
strategy” adopted by PiSch. 
The aim is to cut the num- 
ber of platforms (basic engi- 
neering structures) on which 
the group’s models are built 
to reduce costs. 

In future, all VW group 
models, bar the Sharan mul- 
ti-purpose vehicle built 
jointly with Ford, will be 
based on just four platforms. 
All the lower medium-sized 
models, far example, such as 
the A3, Skoda Octavia, Golf 
and next year's Seat Toledo, 
will share one basic plat- 
form. 

With product development 
costs spiralling, platform 
sharing saves millions. Com- 
mon components save even 
more: about 60 per cent of 
the parts on the new lower 
medium-sized cars will be 
used across the range. By 
placing bigger orders with 
suppliers. VW expects to 
extract lower prices, further 
raising profits. 

The risk, however, is that 
customers will gradually 
realise the A3 is largely iden- 
tical to the Golf, or even the 
Octavia, under the skin. If 
they cotton on. they may be 
unwilling to pay the hefty 
mark-ups charged by VWs 
"prestige” brand. 

This is where styling 
comes in, says Warkuss. 


Railways 

I love the train - 
but still go by car 

Transport issues prompt a lot of humbug 
and hypocrisy, says Stuart Marshall 


“The platform strategy is 
absolutely essentiaL But it 
has put more pressure on 
marketing and design. It's 
more important than ever 
that the designer thinks in a 
marketing context and that 
marketing and design work 
very closely together". 

Take Seat VW executives 
say it should represent 
“Mediterranean flair” to dis- 
tinguish it from the group's 
other brands. The danger. 
Warkuss admits, is that 
Spanish buyers may not see 
eye to eye with VWs Ger- 
man bosses. Many Spaniards 
prefer cars offering north 
European sobriety, with 
dark exterior colours and 
restrained fasdas, than the 
more exuberant designs I 
VWs bosses expect 

“When I was still at Audi 
and did the A3, I saw how 
difficult it was to design 
something which would be 
different from the Golf.” Dif- 
ferentiating VW’s four 
brands is possible, “But it 
starts to get very difficult,” 
he admits. “All four brands 
want to be sporty and ele- 
gant, for example.” 

The answer lies largely in 
letting the four brands 
“develop their own cul- 
tures”. he says. “Ultimately, 
I'm here to prevent too much 
similarity.” 

The aim. he says. Is to 
encourage diversity within 
the group, while maintain, 
ing an overall sense of brand 
identity. 

The success of the plat- 
form strategy will depend in 
large measure on whether 
Warkuss and his colleagues 
can pull it off. 


I n the 1930s, the plume 
of steam from a local 
train was as common- 
place and unremarkable 
as the condensation trails of 
jet aircraft today. 

Most of the branch lines 
over which steam locomo- 
tives trundled their loads of 
passengers and goods have 
long gone. Of some there is 
virtually no trace. Others 
have lost their rails but the 
trackbeds are used by walk- 
ers. cyclists and riders. A 
few have been rescued by 
enthusiasts. Every year, hol- 
idaymakers puff up and 
down a preserved railway 
behind an aged but still pris- 
tine engine, savouring the 
smell of steam, smoke and 
hot oil. 

Governments and the 
ecology-cum-conservation 
industry never tire of telling 
motorists to get out of their 
cars and on to public trans- 
port. Surveys are trotted out 
showing that 82 per cent of 
motorists think more money 
should be spent on public 
transport and greater use be 
made of it (1 reckon most of 
them really believe that 
other people should use 
buses and trains more, not 
them.) 

Running scared of a noisy 
pro-environment, anti-road 
lobby, wise in the media's 
ways, the last Tory govern- 
ment in Its death throes cut 
spending on roads. New 
Labour has followed suit. 
And of course, it Is simulta- 
neously raising the tax bur- 
den on road vehicle owners 
and operators of every kind. 

There is a huge amount of 
hypocrisy and humbug in all 
this. Realistically, there is 
not the slightest hope of 
another golden age for pub- 
lic transport. Cars are not 
going to be cast aside in 
favour of trains and trams, 
buses and bikes. Today's 
young motorists are the sec- 
ond generation of people 
who have never known what 
it is to be without a set of 
wheels outside their front 
door, ready to take them 
anywhere at any time. 

At a pinch, people living 


in cities could give up cars 
and rely on buses, rail. Tube 
or taxis - they are public 
transport, too- At weekends, 
they could hire cars cheaply 
for driving out of town. 
Daily commuting by car to 
city centres could be reduced 
by sensible management 
Years ago. Singapore 
showed bow. Motorists who 
insisted on driving in and 
out of Singapore city, one to 
a car. during the rush hour 
paid a penal extra tax. If 
they shared their cars, the 
tax went down. 

Difficult to enforce? Not at 
afl. The cars had to display 
extra tax discs of different 
colours. The police made 
random checks. The penal- 
ties were heavy enough to 
deter motorists from taking 
a chance. Nearer home. Swit- 

The car will 
not go away. 
Neither will 
central 
heating nor 
microwaves 

zerland uses a similar sys- 
tem to manage its once toll- 
free motorways- . 

But back to trains. They 
are still effective for off-peak 
radial journeys - say from 
Tunbridge Wells or Brighton 
to London - next to useless 
for orbital journeys such as 
Tunbridge Wells to Winches- 
ter. Then, the only sensible 
thing is to go up to London 
first. Or, of course, go by car. 

I still love trains. Perhaps 
it is because they remind me 
of my long departed youth. 
Travelling by train - and I 
do not mean rush-hour com- 
muting - is enjoyable, if 
expensive. City centre to city 
centre, Japan's Shinkansen 
bullet trains and the Euro- 
star can be quicker than fly- 
ing. At the other extreme are 
routes such as the Heart of 
Wales Line and steam- 
hauled preserved railways. 
On these, it is the journey 







itself that counts. 

Heart of Wales is market- 
ing-speak to attract tourist 
traffic to the Central Wales 
Line, meandering for 121 
miles from Shrewsbury to 
Swansea. It takes about four 
hours. Audrey Doughty 
describes it in loving detail 
in a new book. Central Wales 
Line. (Oxford Publishing. 
£24.99). She fives in Llan- 
drindod Wells, a Victorian 
relic of a town that owes its 
existence to the coming of 
the railway more than 100 
years ago. 

The Central Wales Line 
opened up a remote and 
beautiful area in which 
people were bom, lived and 
died without leaving their 
village. (The Iron Horse did 
something similar to Amer- 
ica's west, although with one 
difference. The incomers it 
brought killed off the 
natives.) 

Reading the names of sta- 
tions on the Central Wales 
Line is like reciting a pas- 
sage from Dylan Thomas’s 
Under Milk Wood. Pantyffyn- 
□on and Ffairfach, Llanga- 
dog, Uangammarch and 
Cynghordy. Once, they had 
gold-braided stationm asters, 
smoke-blackened foot- 
bridges, coal yards and 
refreshment rooms. Now, 
many of them are unmanned 
halts. You stop the train by 
raising your hand, like hail- 
ing a cab. 

In its great days, the line 
was double-tracked. Express 
trains brought passengers 
directly from London and 
Manchester. A royal train 
conveyed the Prince of 
Wales to Llandrindod for the 
Welsh Craft Fair in 1979. 

Now a typical train will be 
a single or double-unit 
Sprinter, which is like a 
modem motor coach run- 
ning on rails. I have never 
spent a whole day making 
the trip from Shrewsbury to 
Swansea and back again. 
But a short return trip from, 
say, Llandovery (plenty of 
free parking) to Llandrindod, 
is a voyage of discovery 
through great scenery at a 
relaxed pace. 

The line has been 
improved by privatisation 
and seems safe for the tim e 
being. Railway enthusiasts 
would mourn its closure, as I 
would, but I doubt that more 
than a tiny minority of 
locals would miss it Most of 
the users are summer tour- 
ists and hill walkers. Locals 
find they cannot live with- 
out cars. 

The anti-road lobby is 
unwilling to face up to the 
fact that the car has become 
the public's chosen means of 
transport for 90 per cent of 
short- and medium-length 
journeys. 

Improving public mass- 
transport will nibble at the 
edges of the problem of con- 
taining urban traffic conges- 
tion. It might even slow 
down the rate of increase in 
the car population. But the 
car Is here. It will not go 
away. Neither will central 
heating, double glazing, 
automatic washing 
machines, microwave cook- 
ers and all the other thin gs 
that make life so much 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


I a earlier times, in 
China. Li Li would 
have been classified as 
a national treasure. 
These days the dinner 
guests at her tiny, now- 
famous restaurant in Beijing 
are government officials, vis- 
iting executives, diplomats 
and heads of state. 

You must be prepared to 
arrange a table in Beijing 
well in advance. When 
James Baker, former US sec- 
retary of state, visited the 
city, and wished to dine 
there, he was politely 
refused - the one-room res- 
taurant had been booked 
months before. 

It takes a unique person to 
build such a reputation. But 
Li Li's background has pre- 
pared her well for the task, 
and is as fascinating as her 
imperial court cuisine. 

Her great-grandfather was 
a Manchurian general in 
charge of the imperial guard 
of Empress Ci Xi (who will 
be remembered by those 
who saw the film The Last 
Emperor as the grandmother 
of Pu Yi. the last emperor). 

The general was minister 
of household affairs respon- 
sible for the Imperial court 
and the imperial kitchens - 
as well as ail the food served 
at the palace. A precise and 
meticulous man. he became 
fascinated by the recipes, 
preparation and cooking 
techniques that some of 
China's finest chefs had 
brought to court. He 
instructed his staff to record 
the step-by-step preparation 
of each dish - no easy task. 
For example, the recipe and 
instructions for the prepara- 
tion of Peking duck, a court 
specialty, ran to 1.500 words. 

Over the centuries of the 
Qing Dynasty (1644 to 1911). 
imperial cuisine bad evolved 
into a stylised rituaL At its 
most opulent it comprised 
many hundreds of different 
dishes, each prepared by an 
individual master chef 
renowned for his preparation 
of that particular dish. 

Although the number of 
chefs had subsequently been 
reduced to 108 by the time Li 
Li's great-grandfather was in 
charge, the presentation of 
each meal was still a formi- 
dable exercise. 

The Emperor would be 
offered more than 100 dishes 
at every meal. He would 
then select what he fancied, 
the rest going to the mem- 
bers of his household, in 
order of their seniority. Pre- 
sentation was as important 
as the taste. 

When the emperor was 
deposed and moved to Man- 
churia. Li Li’s family went 
into business making rice 
wine. They stayed in that 
Geld until the communists 
came to power. The family 
never lost its love of cooking 
and this, together with the 
old recipes, was passed an bo 
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The Last Emperor Richad Vuu takes the film role 
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The survival of Chinese 
imperial cuisine 

Walter Glaser enjoys recipes that were almost lost to the world 


that the excesses of China’s 
Red Guards became world 
news. They raided Li Shan- 
lin's home, destroying 300 of 
the imperial recipes left to 
him by his father but fortu- 
nately. missing others. Copi- 
ous notes had been hidden 
separately. At that time the 
Red Guards had closed 
China's universities, and so 
Mr Li took up cooking for 
his family, watched by 
young Li LI, then aged 15, 
and her sister Li Aiyin. 

They both became excel- 
lent chefs in the process. 
Together with their father, 
they recreated some of the 
recipes the Red Guards had 
destroyed. 

As Li Li grew up in 


Li Li's father, Li Shanlin, a' China's capital, her interest 
professor at one of the Bei- in cooking never faltered. 


jing universities. 

He. too, became interested 
in the imperial style of food 
and cooking, spending end- 
less hours discussing and 
experimenting with the food 
he had seen prepared in the 
imperial kitchens when he 
was a child. 

It was during the 1960s 


When the 35th anniversary 
of the new China was cele- 
brated in 1964, Chinese 
national television joined 
with the publisher of a Chi- 
nese food magazine to run a 
national cooking competi- 
tion. Li Li won against 2,800 
amateur cooks. The contest 
was watched by millions of 


At last the 
South of France has 
the wine to match its 
women and song. 
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Chinese, and the event made 
her famous throughout the 
country. 

Not long thereafter she 
and her family decided to 
turn one room of their small 
Beijing apartment into a 
one-table restaurant where 
Li Li. helped by her parents, 
sister and brother, would 
prepare the dishes. 

Almost instantly Li Li's, 
located at No 11 Yang Fang 
Alley, became famous. 
Chinese government minis- 
ters and senior officials 
came to dine, as did ambas- 
sadors. visiting heads of 
state and celebrities such as 
Donald Sutherland and 
David Rockefeller. Another 
special guest was Pu Jie, the 
younger brother of China’s 
last emperor, for whom the 
taste of Li Li’s imperial 
court cuisine brought back 
memories of childhood. 

As her Came spread a Chi- 
nese/Australian business- 
man visiting Beijing dined at 
her restaurant and 
suggested she might like to 
emigrate to Australia and 
start a restaurant. He and 
his friends would provide 
the financial backing. 

Soon a group of local Mel- 
bourne businessmen had 
arranged to set up Li Li's 
restaurant in Melbourne and 
sent architect Vincent 
Chlang to visit the Imperial 
Palace to incorporate some 
of its ideas into the Mel- 
bourne restaurant's decor. 

The Melbourne restaurant 
opened in 1991 in great style. 
Guo Bu Luo Run Qi. the last 
emperor's brother-in-law. 
was flown to Australia to 
open and dedicate Li Li's res- 
taurant. He brought with 



Crayfish: LI LFs masterpiece 

him gifts from Pu Jie, the 
last emperor’s brother, a cal- 
ligrapher and artist. His 
work is now on the walls of 
the restaurant. 

Today Li Li’s cuisine is a 
household word among Aus- 
tralian connoisseurs of 
Chinese food and like- 
minded visitors to Mel- 
bourne. 

Li Li herself moved hack 
to Beijing and the Austra- 
lian restaurant is now under 
the eagle-eyed management 
of Xiao Lin. Li Li's brother. 
The Melbourne restaurant 
has fully maintained its high 
standard since Li Li's return 
to China. She, along with the 
rest of the family, still runs 
the original establishment, 
now renamed The Li Family 
Restaurant, in Beijing. 

Peter Chen managed the 
Australian establishment 
when it was first opened, 
and finds Li Li's style 
remarkable: “She uses veni- 
son. which I had not seen in 
Chinese cuisine before. Also 
she uses some unusual Chi- 


WaterGfasor 

nese wines and condiments 
such as wild pepper, and 
water mallow (a leaf from a 
plant that comes from the 
famous West Lake in Rang- 
zhouand) Is used In soup. 

"She uses special Chinese 
vinegars when cooking mud- 
crab and crayfish - and Fve 
never seen that before either 
- it’s quite an interesting 
approach. The traditional 
Cantonese way of cooking 
seafood is either with ginger 
and spring onion or steam- 
ing with black bean sauce, 
but her combinations are 
very special.” 

Li Li’s restaurant also 
offers Kuei Hua Chen Cbiew 
wine in the specially-shaped 
ceramic mugs that are simi- 
lar to those used in the Impe- 
rial court. The wine is made 
from grapes and cassia Cow- 
ers, and was once exclusive 
to the emperor’s table. 

The banquet we were priv- 
ileged to enjoy started with a 
series of cold dishes - spe- 
cially prepared vegetables, 
quick boiled celeries with 


shrimp roe. cabbage pile 
with mustard, bailed green 
beans. Jelly chicken, Beijing 
smoked pork, sweetened 
boiled dates, fried fish with 
five spices, glazed walnut 
kernels, and fried egg plant 
bow. The small postions of 
each course were fascinating 
sometimes subtly comple- 
menting, .at other times 
sharply contrasting, with 
previous courses. 

Then came the main 
courses - delicate scrambled 
egg white with bamboo 
shoot and chicken fillet fol- 
lowed by crayfish cooked 
with ginger and Hsiao Hsing 
Wine. Chinese pancake was 
followed by a delicate 
chicken consomme with 
water mallow. The superb 
meal finished with fried egg 
costard, after which Xiao 
Lin came out to greet and 
talk with the guests. 

For gourmets who like 
Chinese food, tasting impe- 
rial cuisine will give a new 
dimension to their under- 
standing of it And whether 
they try it in Beijing or Mel- 
bourne they will certainly be 
delighted by their meal at Li 
Li’s. 

■ It is most important that 
you fax ahead to the con- 
cierge at the hotel in either 
city, and book a table for 
your trisit. 

■ Li Li’s Family Restau- 
rant, Beijing, is located at 
No. 11 Yang Fang Hutong. Xi 
Cheng, Beijing, Telephone 
only ( there is no fax) Beijing: 
661 SO 107. 

■ In Melbourne : 71-73 Stan- 
ley Street, West Melbourne, 
phone and fax : 61 3 93 26 
5790. 


A spicy 
treat 
in Styria 

Giles MacDonogh tries some of 
Europe's best Gewurztraimner 
in a small area of Austria 


T his summer Schloss 
Kapfenstein in 
Austrian Styria 
played host to a 
tasting of some of the 
world's best Gewfirztraminer 
wines. Kapfenstein is an 
anci ent castle which was 
built an a tall volcanic knoll 
in the high Middle Ages, at 
the Hmits of the German- 
speaking world. Its fierce 
aspect was meant to instil 
terror in the Magyars and 
Slavs. 

These days its vocation is 
more pleasant it contains a 
country house hotel and the 
best restaurant east of Graz 
within Austria. The owners 
are the Winkler-Hermaden 
family . Before the Austrian 
state banished the use of 
noble titles, they were the 
Winkler von Hermaden. A 
Field Marahal W inkl er did a 
rare tiling in Austrian 
history: he won a battle, 
against the Italians. 

The spicy C tew Ora tra mmer 
wines came fr om the usual 
places: Germany (chiefly 
Baden, the Pfalz was notable 
by its absence). Italy (the 
Alto Adige). France (Alsace 
was, however, rather poorly 
represented) and, obviously, 
Austria. It should come as 
no surprise that many of the . 
best wines came from the 
home team, especially sweet 
wines from the likes of Alois 
Kracher, or Georg ’ 
W lnkler -Hpi -madm himself. 

What impressed some of the 
tasters, however, was the- 
quality of wines from KlOch, 
a wine village just a few 
miles down the road from 
Kapfensteiii. 

Thirty years ago these 
wines would have surprised 
no one. Kl&cher 
fltfwfiritrmninflr WHS a 

vinous commodity the 
r ep utati on of which had 
even hit the shores of the 
DS. The mover and shaker in 
those days was the StOrgkh 
estate. This is, and was, 
owned by descendants of the 
same prime minister. Count 
Kari StOrgkh, who was 
assassinated in 1916 in a 
Viennese hotel by the 
socialist Friedrich Adler. 

After Austria regained its 
independence in 1965, 
Stfirgkhwas one of the first 
estates in the country to win 
fame for its wines. To some 
extent thte was due to the 
then cellar-master who 
concentrated on 
Gewfirztraminer. the best 
and latest-picked of which 
were bottled under the 
“Kenerbraut” labeL 
Many of these older 
vintages are still very 
attractive, although to my 
mind the 1976 Kefierbraut 
was upstaged by the simpler 
wine made in the great 1969 
vintage, when we drank it at 
dinner at Kapfenstein after 
the tasting. 

StUrgkh is now run by 
Cart Seyffertitz (whose 
mother is a Stfirgkh). After 
learning the ropes in various 
Gewfirtzraminer-fllled parts 
of Europe, he returned to his 
famil y estate in 1978, and 
started malting the wine on 
his own two years later. 

Seyffertitz had his heart 
set on dry wines. In this he 


certainly caught the mood of 
the moment, but the 
traditional KJOcher 
Gewttrztraminer was ofT-dry, 
and tiie dry wines from the 
region are not always the 
most successful. 

Worse still, in 1985 the 
Austrian Wine Scandal 
destroyed the export market. 
When Austria picked Itself 
back off the floor five or so 
years later, no one wanted to 
know about wines such as 
Gewfirztraminer, which were 
perceived as sweet, even 
when, in some cases, they 
were not. 

The change of heart 
affected the other growers in 
KlOch. Unable to sell their 
wines, in most instances 
they pulled up the 
Gewfirztraminer. Nowadays, 
the grape represents less 
than 10 per cent of those 
planted in the 200 or so 
hectares of vineyards 
surrounding tiie village. This 
is sad, as there are signs that 
the reluctance to drink 
off-dry wines has yraned. 

‘Some of the 
smaller 
growers 
displayed real 
quality in 
semi-sweet 
and sweet 
wines' 

Gewfirztraminer might yet 
come hank into fashion. 

As for Seyffertitz, after 
straggling manfully with the 
- problem for a dozen years, 
he hac moved his operations 
in with Georg Winkler- 
Hermaden, whose, estate.-, 
possesses the better 
technical back-up to make 
great wines. Much of the 
Stthgkh land is currently 
being replanted while 
Seyffertitz overhauls his 
approach to wine. 

If our tasting proved 
anything, it pointed out that 
H&ch's volcanic soils had 
richly deserved their 
reputation for making some 
of Europe’s best 
Gewfirztraminer. 

Some of the. smaller 
growers in particular 
displayed real quality in 
their semi-sweet and sweet 
wines: Frfihwirt, 

Giessauf-Neff. Palz-Kahr, 
and Josef Wcmisch, to name 
but five. These days, . 
however, the best of South 
East Styrian 

Gewfirztraminer is likely to 
come from the more 
motivated growers farming 
the volcanic outcrops a little 
farther away from KlOch 
itself Winkler-Hermaden (00 
43 315723 22), Manfred 
Platzer inTiescheh (00 43 
3475 23 31) and Albert 
Neumeister in Straden (00 43 
3473 308). Only in these three 
estates is the quality 
consistent enou gh to make 
growers in neighbouring 
lands quake in their boots. 

■ Schlossurirt Kapfenstein. 
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No need to make a pig of yourself 

Let quality be the prime consideration where meat is concerned, says Jill James 


G hastly things 
appear on the 
Weekend FT's 
food desk. Packet 
soups. Supermarket “chill- 
fresh” meals that I would 
not even give to my dog. 
Veggie burgers. ’New snack 
products, composed largely 
of salt. And - the latest 
revolting trend - cook-in 
bottled sauces. 

But. now and again, out of 
the blue, something special 
arrives. It happened a few 
weeks ago. a while after 
Richard and Sue Vaughan 
had been slaughtering pigs 
and cattle on their Hereford- 
shire farm. 

They sent me a joint each 
of Longhorn beef and Middle 
White pork. The beef was 
fine - deep red, properly 
hong, with a good texture, 
but the pork.. .the park was 
a revelation. It was’ sweet, 
succulent and Full of Flavour. 

Now. I pride myself on 
having a good butcher, but 
there is no doubt that the 
craze for larger, leaner pigs 
Is making it harder for 
butcher and consumer to 
obtain top quality pork - 


which means pork that has a 
proper amount of fat. 

As for supermarket pork, 
it is. sadly, hardly worth a 
second glance. It could be 
argued that people who rus- 
tle around in cold cabinets 
looking at plastic-packaged 
joints of immaculate size, 
shape and bland taste, 
deserve little sympathy, but 
there is always a case for the 
re-education of people’s 
shopping habits and taste- 
buds. 

This has been reinforced 
by the latest UK government 
health warning. We are 
urged to cut our consump- 
tion of red meat - even 
those who consume as little 
as 90g a day (about eight or 
10 portions a week). All the 
more reason then, to seek 
out the highest possible 
quality when you do con- 
sume your dally allowance. 

What with health scares 
and bad shopping habits, it 
is no wonder that pork con- 
sumption has fa) fan in the 
UK- In the European Union 
as a whole last year, 
15.349.000 tonnes of pork 
were eaten, according to lat- 



I got you, Babe: a Middle White 


est estimates. The Germans 
were the largest consumers 
with 4^06,000 tonnes, while 
the UK consumed just 
776,000 - but another 468.000 
tonnes of bacon. 

The Vaughans have oper- 
ated Farm visits for 11 years, 
but these will stop at the end 
of the season to concentrate 
on the breeding of pedigree 
livestock. This is a brave - 
or foolhardy - decision, 
depending on your point of 
view, particularly when the 


agricultural press is full of 
stories of small farmers 
going out of business, family 
farms b eing absorbed into 
PIG-U-LIKE pic, . or some 
such combine, and of set- 
aside and the latest BU 
directives. 

Earlier this' century, the 
Middle White was the choice 
of many a quality pig 
breeder in E ng l a nd. If . the 
Vaughans can go even, a 
little way towards revivin g 
this breed, they will have 


performed a service to the 
discerning consumer. 

Customers are welcome to 
visit the Vaughans and see 
the raniUHorre under which 
their animals are reared and 
fed. 

The latest feather in the 
Vaughans’ cap was success 
at this year’s Monmouth 
Show, In Gwent, when one of 
thpir bulls, Huntaham Lion, 
was made Longhorn breed 
champion and went on to 
win. the Interbreed champi- 
onship against alT camera 

The Vaughans' company. 
Pedigree Meats, is offering 
its meat on an “as available" 
basis because - it cannot 
maintain constant supply, a 
point that will no doubt be 
seized on by . the massed 
ranks of supermarket pur- 
chasers. 

It is supplied in insulated 
boxes containing between 
16kg and 20kg (350) and 4Gb} 
at mixed' cuts and.jbhzts.~All 
the meat Is suitable for 
home freezing - but why not 
share an order with , neigh- 1 
hours? - and the company, is . 
happy to discuss individual' 
butchering requirements. 


A typical box- with, half a 
Middle White pig will pro- 
duce: a boned and rolled 
shoulder and leg (feeds 12 to 
15, but joints can be halved): 
a chump fillet (feeds 6-8); ie 
to 18 chops. and lglh of sau- 
sages (some people prefer 
the . belly done as a joint 
instead of sausages). ’ This 
will cost around £80 - but 
prices will vary. 

Half a lamb - Ryeland and 
Leicester Longwool when in 
season - costs about £50, 
and 351b to 401b of beef costs 

' £3175 per lb for a box of 
mixed cuts. You can discuss 
what you want. 

. ■ Richard and Sue 
Vaughan. Pedigree Meats, 
Huntsham Court Farm, 
Goodrich, Ross-on-Wye, Her- 
efordshire. HR9 6JN. Tel: 
01600-89Q2Q6 or fax 590390. 

M Other usefid . addresses: 
Mrs Miranda .Squires, The 
MukteBe. Wkite Pig Breeders’ 
Club. Benson Lodge. 50 Old 
Slade Lane, Rer. Bucks. Tek 
01753-654166. , 

: ■ The British Pig Associa- 
tion, 7 ffiefarumstoorth Road, 
Watford, Berts, WDl 7HB. 
Tek 01923-234377. ' 
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W ine? I wouldn't 

Snow one end of a 
wine bottle from • 

WOBUBt- ""““•“"•MI 
An off-duty barmaid 

S^SJyWf^snM&e over the 
gUsgfing cronfeg as 

Seh^S^f° Deaeite bc hiwl 

™e bar straggling with my 
oraer, a bottle of Chateau 
Ltovill e-Las Cases 1978. 

7 J®S’? lar “*>>' wkI coast or 
Ireltod is not the most obvious 

the contortions 

Of Bordeanr’c cfahi.^ ■ 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 


A very Irish way to drink claret 

Janeis Robinson tests a Bordeaux second-growth’s claim to be worth first-growth prices 

^hd red bordeaux in But What had D&rticnlariv bikm Cases has heen on : r «»»» n>>^ i Anufllp-fjta fjMM nn thi 


Wine market, tat it is certainly 

tile most attractive. 

Not just because of hs 
motion, in the straggle of a 
TdBage that is Liscannar, just 
of County Clare’s most 
dramatic drop into the Atlantic, 
the Cliffis of Moher. Nor because, 
foran Irish pub, it is almost 
designe d, being furnished with 
ecclesiastical cast-offs inside and 
tables made of Liscannor’s 
famous limestone on the suntran 
out front. 

No, the main attraction of 
Egan’s for wine lovers such as 
myself is financial. Patrick Egan 
is passionate about wine in 


genera] and red bordeaux in 
particular. 

All around the bar, several 
smoke rings above the 

Gtnnness-sipping regnlars, is 

evidence of this passion: wooden 
box after wooden box full of 
world-famous claret, offered at 
pnces that only an Irish wine 
fanatic would countenance. 

Those in the know bypass bis 
admirable, but short, list of 
wines for £5 a bottle and spend 
many a happy hour studying his 
serious wine Hst. 

At least tids is how 1 had 

passed my first, hmchthne visit. 
Now, on my last night in Ireland, 
X was back to do some serious 
tasting. 

Egan has amassed some 
particularly attractive 1990s, and 
has everything up to first-growth 
level in various older vintages. 


But what had particularly takwi 
my eye was the mature, 1979 
vintage of the property that has 
recently been clamouring for 
attention, Ltoville-Las Cases, tbe 
second- growth St <1 alien. Earlier 
tins year its owner, the wily 
Michel Delon, achieved a lifetime 
ambition by selling the new 
vintage at the same juice as the 
world-famous first-growths. 

In fact, he went one better. 
Thanks to his usual 
manipulation of the en p r im eur 
market, this spring he managed 
to release his 1996 lAoville-Las 
Cases at a considerably higher 
price than the opening price of 
the first first-growth to offer 
itself up to the spiralling 
Bordeaux marketplace, Chdteau 
Haut-Brion 1996. 

The style of wine that Delon 
has been malting at Ltevilie-Las 


Cases has been so concentrated, 
so dramatically taut, that it has 
been difficult to test his obvious 
hypothesis that his wine is of 
first-growth quality, for 
remarkably few of his vintages 
are anything like ready to 
drink. 

One can admire such wines as 
his 1982 or 1983, but hardly 
enjoy them, knowing how much 
more they will have to give in 10 
years. The 1978, Delon’s d£bnt 
vintage and one which should be 
much more transparent, 
beckoned me from Egan’s 
mouthwatering list. 

This was not least because it 
was priced at just I£40 a bottle - 
“so much less than the £600 plus 
VAT which Peter Wylie is 
currently charging for a dozen 
bottles of it” — of course 

much, much less than the 1996. 


The case price of that went past 
£1,000 some time ago, more than 
Haut-Brion and Cheval Blanc 
and at one stage even more than 
Ch&teau Lafite. 

As the barmaid looked 
Increasingly blank, I was getting 
that gastro-amdety of the 
greedy. I felt that 1 would never 
be united with the object of my 
dreams. “Chfitean what would 
that be now? Lay O’what? Could 
yon write that down for me, 
could you?" 

Eventually, after much 
scuffling in a hallway fbll of 
boxes half-visible through a 
sided oor. and a long wait, the 
great man himself came 
downstairs to see to my order. (I 
had imagined him sitting up 
there at a highly polished dining 
table covered with decanters.) 

Egan plonked a bottle of 1978 


UovfUe-Las Cases on the bar in 
Iront of me. "Sure and it’s my 
last bottle,” he said 
apologetically, pulling off a loose 
foil to show tiie slightly 
dnsty-Ioaking top of the cork. 

*Tve been looking at it for a 
while and I think it might be 
corked. Yon can have it for I£10 
- hut don’t come running back 
to me now if it’s no good.” 

What a marvellous man- Not 
only does he have the best 
collection of bargain claret ever 
seen in a pub, he does Ids best to 
give it away. 

The top of the bottle looked 
«md smelt exactly Hin» any bottle 
of old wine that has been 
standing up for a while has ever 
looked to me. Was this a case of 
the famous Irish second sight? 
The eyes alone can tell whether a 
cork is likely to be mouldy. 


Just take it all with a pinch of salt 


T o. salt or not to 
salt? When in 
doubt, I now say 
no. I was brought 
up on cookery 
books that insisted auber- 
gines and cucumbers must 
be salted before cooking. The 
theory was that saltin g got 
rid of bitterness and e xces s 
juices. 

Certainly the vegetables 
wept when salt was inflicted 
on them, but tbe whole 
tedious business was wnmigb 
to make this cook weep, too. 
Maybe I did the job badly 
- but, I often found to my dis- 
may, that the vegetables 
ended up tasting aggres- 
sively salty. 

Anyone in the UK who has 
recently cooked and com- 
pared two dishes of auber- 
gine, one salted before cook- 
ing; the other left well alone, 
is likely to have crane to the 
conclusion that the auber- 
gines sold there have had 
the bitterness bred out of 
them. What salting auber- 
gine does seem to do is 
inhibit the vegetable’s 
uptake of ofl in cooking, so 
for ' some recipes aalting may 
be sensible - ah optional 
step, rather than a manda- 
tory one, I suggest 
I have never found modern 
English strains Of enc umb er 
to be bitter. Some find 
cucumber indigestible. Opin- 
ion is divided as to whether 
the peel or the seeds are 
responsible. What is undis- 
puted is the fact that cucum- 
ber is Watery, so drawing off 
some of its moisture before 
serving is advisable, unless 
you are making soup or like 
soggy sandwiches. 

Salting cucumber solves 
this problem but I find the 
treatment too harsh - a case 
of throwing out the baby 
with the bath water, wiping 
out delicate cucumber fla- 
vour as well as surplus 
juices. I prefer the Scandina- 
vian trick of tossing tbe 
slices or gratings with a 
mere pinch of salt and at 
least twice as much each of 
sugar and tarragon vinegar. . 

After just a few minutes, 
the cucumber exudes a 
swimming pool of liquid, 
which is easily drained off, 
leaving the vegetable’s taste 
Intact 

Courgettes r«r> suffer from 
the same watery tendency as 
cucumbers, particularly if 
grown on to bloated middle 
age or would-be mairowdom, 
when their flavour becomes 
coarse. The problem of water 
retention is easily dealt with 
if courgettes are grated. No 
salt is necessary. Simply 
squeeze the gratings with 
bare han ds or wrap in a 
cloth and watch tbe problem 


or not even that, says Philippa Davenport, who tackles the vexed question of what you should add to food 


For £10 1 was quite prepared to 
take the bottle off his hands, and 
almost ran with it ont of the pub 
to the Mermaid Cafe down the 
road where we had negotiated 
brtng-your-own facilities for the 
night (in a delightfully Irish 
way, Egan’s serves delirious 
mussels and smoked salmon but 
virtually no daretfriendly food.) 

The wine was a knockout - of 
course it was. And I would have 
been impressed with it even if I 
had paid what it was worth. 

Very deep and dark, not a hint 
of mustine6s, just thriUingly 
intense whispers of super-ripe 
cassis from an ultra-rigorous, 
deeply subtle framework and a 
long, long aftertaste suggesting 
that yes, L6oviHe-Las Cases can 
not only impress but also seduce. 

I have to admit Monsieur 
Delon, that it knocked spots off a 
bottle at 1978 Chateau 
Haut-Brion (one of my favourite 
first-growths) drunk the 
previous week. Yon are allowed 
yourfolie de grandeur, after all. 
And Mr Egan, thank you. 

■ Janeis Robinson's 
Confessions of a Wine Lover is 
published on October 13 (Viking, 
£17.99). 


Appetisers 

A good 
cigar is 
a smoke 


D o I detect a re- 
vival of inter- 
est in cigars 
now that more 
smokers are being forced 
“underground”? In addi- 
tion to the opening of the 
modestly titled No 1 Cigar 
Club of London this week, 
a new book, The Art of 
Fine Cigars, has been pub- 
lished by Little, Brown 
and Company. 

The writers are John- 
Manuel Andriote and 
cigar enthusiasts Andrew 
E. Falk and B Henry 
P6rez, who all live in 
Washington DC. The book 
has advice on picking a 
cigar shop, choosing, cut- 
ting and lighting a good 
smoke and accompani- 
ments to thu cigar. 

You will need to cough 
up £899 in the UK and 
$1499 in the US for the 
111-page bardback. For 
membership of tbe Cigar 
Club in Percy Street, W1P 
OET (life membership is 
£2,000, annual member- 
ship is £200 with a £150 
joining fee) ring 0171-636 
8141 or lax 2826. JiO James 

■ For tbe third year Sta- 
tioners' hall, one of Lon- 
don's historic City livery 
halls, will host an interna- 
tional music festival in 
honour of St Cecilia. 

What makes it different 
is that each concert is fol- 
lowed by a six-course ban- 
quet The setting for the 
concerts, which take place 
over six evenings next 
month from the 16th to 
the 22nd, is magnificent — 
all stained glass, oak pan- 
elling and armorial Hags. 
And this year there’s even 
ragtime jazz. 

Sponsored by the FT, 
tickets are £80 for the con- 
cert and dinner. £20 for 
the concert only. Reserva- 
tions on 01327-361380. JJ 

■ The Grosvenor House 
Hotel on Park Lane, Lon- 
don. may well be renamed 
the grisly Grosvenor on 
October 31. Among tbe 
Halloween treats, or possi- 
bly tricks, is an Ad darns 
Family cocktail and can- 
ape menu in the Red Bar. 
Yon can also view the 
winning entries from a 
pumpkin carving competi- 
tion fought out by aspir- 
ing junior master chefs. 

Contact: 0171-499 6363, 
ext 458A JJ 



drip away. This squeezing 
technique is also useful 
when making Clique, rosti 
and other potato pancake 
recipes calling for raw 
grated potatoes: it helps the 
mixture stick better. But 
with potatoes I tend to add a 
seasoning of salt, pepper, 
maybe a few other spices 
immediately before squeez- 
ing. 

Just as the presence of salt 
stimulates a propensity to 
shed liquid, so does sugar. 
And, as I write this, it 
strikes me that it might be 
beneficial to season grated 
courgettes with a modicum 
of sugar before squeezing 
them - in case they are bit- 
ter, as several of my recent 
purchases have been - or to 
treat t hem to the Scandina- 
via salt, sugar and vinegar 
trick. I shall try one or other 
tactic as a precautionary 


measure ngYt time 1 make 
tbe courgette recipe given 
here. 

SWEET AND SOUR 
AUBERGINES 

The salting process 
suggested here Is optional. If 
it is omitted, extra dressing 
may be needed. Serve the 
salad warm or cold, by itself 
or with other mezz6 and sal- 
ads. 

Two to three aubergines, 
weighing about 850g in 
total; 25g sultanas or rai- 
sins; 15g pinenuts; a few 
salt anchovy fillets 
(optional); 1-2 garlic cloves; 
6 tablespoons olive oil; 1% 
tablespoons balsamic vine- 
gar; l tablespoon chopped 
mint; l tablespoon chopped 
parsley. 

Top and tail the auber- 
gines. Peel them completely 
or pare away half the skin in 


stripes, and cut the flesh 
into lem slices. Sprinkle the 
slices with coarse salt and 
leave for half an hour on a 
draining board. 

While the aubergines dis- 
gorge some of their juices, 
soak the dried fruits in a few 
tablespoons of hot water to 
plump them; toast the pine- 
nuts in a dry frying pan; 
chop the herbs; make a 
dressing with the oil, vine- 
gar, finely chopped garlic, 
freshly ground black pepper 
bat no salt; and cut the 
anchovies into snippets. 

Brush the salt from the 
aubergines, squeeze out the 
juices and pat dry - do not 
stint on kitchen paper. 
Brush the slices with some 
of the dressing and cook in a 
foil-lined pan under the 
grill untO tender and lightly 
coloured (about 4-5 minutes 
on each side). Take care not 


to let the flesh char. 

Toss the cooked auber- 
gines with the drained dried 
fruits in the rest of the dress- 
ing. Leave until tepid. Then 
toss again with the ancho- 
vies. pinenuts and chopped 
herbs. 

COURG ETTE FRITTERS 

WITH FETA AND DILL 
A popular snack food 1 
remember from Cyprus. 
These fritters eat well warm 
or cold, on their own or with 
such accompaniments as flat 
breads, tomato salad and a 
garlicky yoghurt sauce for 
dipping. The inclusion of 
feta cheese salts the dish 
enough for my taste, so I do 
not salt the courgettes 
before squeezing them, as 
some cooks do. 

350g reasonably youthful 
courgettes; 1 onion; 1 garlic 
clove, I00g-150g feta cheese; 


15g dill; 3 tablespoons chop- 
ped flat leaf parsley; 2 large 
or 3 medium eggs; 50g flour; 
l % tablespoons olive oil 
plus olive or sunflower oil 
for frying. 

Grate the (unpeeled) cour- 
gettes. onion and feta cheese 
coarsely, keeping each item 
separate. Chop the herbs and 
mix them together. Chop the 
garlic finely. 

Heat IV* tablespoons olive 
oil and fry the onion and 
garlic lightly for five min- 
utes or so. Meanwhile, pick 
up the courgettes, a small 
handful at a time, and 
squeeze them tightly to rid 
them of some of their juices, 
then de-compress them with 
a fork. 

Add the courgettes to the 
pan and stir-fry over fairly 
high heat for 2 minutes. 

Break up the eggs with a 
fork and season them with 


plenty of coarsely ground 
black pepper. Sift tbe flour 
into a bowl, pour cm the eggs 
in a thin stream, beating the 
contents of the bowl with a 
wooden spoon all tbe while 
to make a thick creamy bat- 
ter. Add the w a r m vegeta- 
bles. then the herbs and 
finally the cheese, mixing 
each item in well before 
adding the next Check sea- 
soning. 

Heat enough oil to shal- 
low-fry the fritters. Drop a 
few spoonfuls of the batter 
into the pan, spaced well 
apart to allow room for the 
mixture to spread. Fry for 
about 3 minutes until the 
base of tbe fritters is golden- 
brown and set firm, then flip 
them over carefully and 
cook for about 2 minutes on 
the other side. Drain on 
crumpled kitchen paper 
while you cook the rest 


Spirits, cheese and smelly old socks 


S orting out the results 
of what was. to my 
knowledge, the first 
systematic tasting 
designed to combine spirits 
with cheese, was proving a 
serious mathematical test 
By the time Peter McKin- 
ley, one of London's most 
respected wine merchants, 
had finished correlating all 
the notes at his tasting, his 
resulting card resembled one 
made by a demented cricket 
scorer at the end of a Test 
match. 

McKinley’s was an ambi- 
tious exercise. There were ll 
different spirits and 12 
cheeses at the tasting, so, in 
theory anyway, every taster 
had the opportunity to try 
out more than 130 different 
combinations, in the event, 
none was brave enough to 
attempt more than a couple 
of dozen in. an exercise 
which proved that a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of the 


combinations were really 
rather enjoyable- 

And why not? We regu- 
larly eat cheese, especially 
Cheddar and other relatively 
mild English hard cheeses, 
with apples, bo why should 
they not go with calvados? 
(The Cheddar certainly did.) 
And why should the cheese 
from a particular region not 
blend with a spirit from the 
same area? 

The cheeses. British and 
French, from cows’, goats' 
and sheep's milk, were care- 
fully chosen by Arthur Cun- 
yngbame of Paxton & Whit- 
field to be strong enough to 
match the shock of the 
spirit. Mild Lanark Blue 
could not really cope with 
any of the spirits. 

The Ideal mix seemed to 
derive from a combination of 
(relatively) strong tastes that 
was not too much of a shock 
for the palate. Surprisingly, 
and to me unhappily, the 


Stilton, so famous for the 
way it blends so well with 
port (and Sautemes), did not 
find a single soul-mate. 

At first I was surprised to 
find that the cheaper sample 
of a particular spirit, with 
less depth of flavour, often 
matched the cheeses rather 
better than the more expen- 
sive ones. On reflection, this 
seemed logical The sharp- 
ness of the alcohol in the 
cheaper spirits proved better 
able to cut through and 
enhance the richness of the 
cheeses. This proved, to be 
the case with the two 
cognacs in the tasting, both 
from the decidedly upmarket 
house of Frapin. The VSOP 
went better - especially with 
the - Camembert,' the Pont 
L’Eveque and the less 
well-known Langres from 
Champagne than the XO. 

The same applied to the 
two mans in the tasting: the 
more ordinary marc de 


champagne, made from the 
lees of the grapes used in 
making - champagne, 
accorded better than the 
older, more distinguished 
(and stronger at 45 per cent) 
Marc tres vieux de Bour- 
gogne des Dames Huguette 
egrappe - but this went 
superbly with the Langres. 
Same for the Calvadoses: the 
ordinary Coeur de Lion 
Reserve and the more appley 
1969 vintage from the same 
company. 

There were exceptions: for 
instance, even the cheaper 
Calvados jarred when sam- 
pled with the best-known 
local cheese, Camembert - 
which, however, made a deli- 
cious match with the Poire 
Williams. Nevertheless, we 
all found that spirits based 
on fruit - as well as the 
Poire Williams, these 
included a Vieille Prune, 
also from the Burgundian 
Joseph Chartron - proved a 


harmonious match. 

In general, all these 
proved far more harmonious 
matches than the cognacs 
and single malts based on 
grape or grain - the top 
scorer being the Vieille 
prune, which enhanced the 
flavour of at least half a 
dozen cheeses. 

On the other side, three 
very different cheeses per- 
formed exceptionally well - 
Ragstone, a straightforward 
English goats’ and sheep’s 
cheese. Pont L’Eveque, and 
the rich and creamy 
Langres. They all went well 
with the fruit brandies and 
the Pont L'Eveque per- 
formed surprisingly well - 
even with the normally diffi- 
cult Laphroaig. To me (and 
to most of the other tasters), 
there were, however, two 
outcasts: Coeur de Bfere. a 
liquor made from beer which 
tasted of nothing so much as 
distilled Tizer; and Ami 


Chambertin, a cheese made 
in Burgundy from a recipe 
allegedly involving old socks 
and Marc de Bourgogne 
which gave it a strong, deca- 
dent pong. Three of the brav- 
est tasters felt this went 
exceptionally well with the 
Vieille Prune. Rather them 
than me. 

Nicholas Faith 
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IMR VINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine in die UJC 

■Wfe make it easy and 
profitable to 6efl your wine. 
Cash ex broking terns 
affiaed. 

Contact Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 0171 821 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 



CORNEY & BARROW 

1 FINE WINES WANTED | 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


BROKING TERMS ALL OOO SOTTLES 
AND CASE QUANTmES 

FREE QUOTATIONS IN CONFIDENCE 
AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

PLEASE CONTACT LUCY ANDERSON 

TEL: (H7]) 251 -MSI FAXMSI711W2ZI4 
CORNEY AND BARROW LTTX 

U HELMET ROW. LONDON KC1V3QJ 
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PROPERTY 


Gardening 


Orchard labours 

bear fine fruit 

The first crop was of nettfes and rusting machinery rather than 
apples and peals. Noel Kingsbury reports 

0 ‘3 

Id orchards axe Dead and obviou^f dying called in- Identifying fruit is infertile soils - incompat 
often not the fruit trees were tefiSi 0 ut not easy, pears especially, with the demands of f 
most beguiling A feature of this^nthard is because of the amount of trees. Sheep can be graze 
of places: a mysterious mound in the variation in any one variety, orchards, to mutual bet 
scruffy trees, centre, topped wfffiji mire. There are guides to apple of tree and animal, if 



O ld orchards are 
often not the 
most beguiling 
of places: 
scruffy trees, 
waist high nettles and rust- 
ing machinery are all too 
common. No wonder then, 
that anyone buying a prop- 
erty with an old orchard 
attached might consider 
bulldozing the lot; which 
means yet more horticul- 
tural heritage is lost 
There are 2j000 apple vari- 
eties in Bri tain; of those only 
20-30 are now commonly 
grown commercially. The 
remainder are usually to be 
found in orchards attached 
to farms and small country 
bouses. 

Nettles and scrap iron 
were very much part of the 
view when Graeme Alexan- 
der and Scott Carlton took 
over an old orchard adjacent 
to their garden at Hambrook 
House, just north of Bristol. 
While researching the his- 
tory of the house they came 
upon a sale notice of 1853 
which mentioned a “thriving 
apple and pear orchard”. It 
is conceivable that some of 
the trees date back to this 
time, although the evidence 
would suggest most were 
planted later that century. 

After Alexander and Carl- 
ton bought the orchard in 
1994, they set about clearing 
and replanting; it has proved 
a model restoration, one 
from which owners of simi- 
lar places can learn much. 

Ihe first task when faced 
with an old orchard is to 
dear the tangled weedy 
growth that often takes over 
fertile ground. Heavy 
machinery can damage the 
soil through compaction, so 
hand-clearing is a wiser 
course. Besides, places such 
as this can have great wild- 
life value, which led Alexan- 
der and Carlton to proceed 
cautiously and leave some 
areas of bramble and nettle. 


Dead and obviou^f dying 
fruit trees were taggi 0 ut 
A feature of thia L mtdiard is 
a mysterious mound hi the 
centre, topped with'* spire. 
At the side is a door' 'with the 
legend “Jerezim” above the 
lintel. Translated ^fBom the 
Hebrew as “fniitfeSiess", it 
hints at a probable ‘Sanction 
of the stone-lined chamber 
inside - a fruit store. Alex- 
ander and Carltcm initially 
thought it to be a isth cen- 
tury ice-house but the 
inscription and the discovery 
of ventilation holes Indicated 
otherwise. 

The next stage was to 

The names 
are one of the 
joys in a 
catalogue: 
Court Pendu 
Plat, Nine 
Square, Polly 
Whitehair 

prune the old trees, most of 
which were very tall pears. 
Apple trees tend not to live 
more than 100 years, so 
there were few remaining, 
whereas the taller pear will 
live for 300 years; and the 
Hambrook pears, at 150 
years, were in their prime. 
The chief task of pruhing is 
the removal of dead 
branches and the opening up 
of the canopy by taking out 
enough living branches to 
let in light and air to the 
healthiest looking ones. 

The cleared orchard's first 
autumn was an opportunity 
to attempt to identify the 
pear and apple varieties and 
several local experts who 
had worked at the former 
fruit research station at 
Long Ashton nearby were 


called in. Identifying fruit is 
not easy, pears especially, 
because of the amount of 
variation in any one variety. 

There are guides to apple 
identification, but they are 
of questionable use as Vic- 
tors such as taste and tex- 
ture are difficult to describe 
in words. Members of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
can send samples to its head- 
quarters at Wisley in Surrey 
for identification. The 
National Fruit Centre at 
Brogdale in Kent also offers 
this service, at a cost of £10 
per variety. 

Local knowledge is per- 
haps the most useful source 
of Information. Many variet- 
ies are peculiar to their 
localities. often because they 
were particularly suited to 
the local climate and soil. 
T aking samples around to 
older members of the local 
rural community - who may 
well have worked for the 
farms or land-owners - may 
be the most rewarding 
method of finding out, as 
well as learning more about 
their cultivation. No doubt a 

great deal Of enter taining 

dissension over naming 
would result but Alexander 
and Carlton's experience 
with the more learned local 
experts was probably typi- 
cal. One year, one expert 
said the pears were for perry 
(pear cider); but the next 
another said they were culi- 
nary. 

Maintenance amounts 
chiefly to mowing the grass 
under the trees, generally 
four times a year. Some 
people have romantic ideas 
of establishing wildflowers 
beneath fruit trees, as is 
often seen In old orchards in 
Central Europe. Bat because 
British grass is evergreen. It 
has a head start in the 
spring and wildflowers never 
get a chance to catch up. A 
good spread of wildflowers is 
possible only on relatively 


infertile soils - incompatible 
with the demands of fruit 
trees. Sheep can be grazed in 
orchards, to mutual benefit 
of tree and animal, if the. 
trunks are protected. Cattle 
cause too much soil damage, 
however. 

Having cleared the 
orchard, most owners win 
want to replace some of the 
trees lost over the years. It is 
important when replanting 
that new trees are not pot in 
the same positions as ones 
that have been taken away, 
as there Is a risk of fungal 
and other diseases remain- 
ing in the soiL In choosing 
trees fen: Hambrook House, 
new varieties have been cho- 
sen “for their taste, histori- 
cal associations, disease 
resistance and their names”. 

Indeed, the names are one 
of the chief Joys of perusing 
a catalogue of traditional 
varieties: Court Pendu Plat, 
Nine Square, Orleans 
Reinette, Polly Whitehair 
and Pig's Nose (type 3). A 
number of nurseries now sell 
a very wide range of older 
varieties. In most cases they 
are able to propagate trees to 
order if they are not immedi- 
ately available. 

Having restored your 
orchard, what do you do 
with all the produce? There 
is a limit to how much can 
be stored and eaten by even 
an extended family. The 
answer might lie with sell- 
ing the surplus to organic 
greengrocers or one of the 
small-scale juice-makers 
which cater for the growing 
interest in named variety 
organic apple and pear 
juices - the fruit juice equiv- 
alent of the single malt. 

■ Advice from: Brogdale 
Horticultural Trust, Fewer- 
sham, Kent, ME 13 8X2 ; Tel 
01795-535286 

■ Trees from: Thomhayes 
Nursery. St Andrews Wood, 
CuUompton, Devon, EX15 
2DF. 01884-266746 



Scott Carlton picks Dr Jules Goyot pears In the otcft a nJ at Hambrook House 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SWl/Vlncaxt Square 
Very specious 3 bed flu. 

2 baths, 2 rcceps, porter, pfcg. FF. 
immac ccnd, bale, or tube. £700 pw. 
City/ECl 

Brand new one bed Rat. New film. 
K&B, nr tube. £275 pw, 

Knigbtsbridge 

Immac town house, garden square. 
3/4 beds. 2/3 rcceps. 3 baths. 

FF patio, £1200 pw. 

Covent Garden 
brume one bed flat, FF, beech 
flooring, porter, or Piazza and tube. 
£350 pw. 

Wetherty MewsaffBalton Gwdens. 
SW5 

Brand new 3 bed unfurnished mews 
house. KH/breafcfan room. 2 baths, 
internal garage. £775 pw. 

Drury Estates 

0171 379 4816 


Islington & Cm 


A selection of houses and flats 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready for 
i m mediate occupation. 

COPPING JOYCE 
0171 226 4221 


CAMDEN TOWN 

Easy living, fun location, stylish 2/3 
bed. 2 huh mews house. Boils to 
owner's own cutting specification. 
Scutari* terrace, pstio pnkn, 
patting. Wood floors, 

Inxujy kitchen & bathrooms. 
PHM5M0® Sole Agents 
TO: 0171 56S MSS 
Hoc .0171 624 5646 


Tired of impersonal 
management? 

LISTER FOX 

Residential Property Specialists 
Central London 

We art a small agency specialising in 
management & offering a genuine 
individual service to landlords 
& property owners. 

Call Virginia 01722 782541 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


r'KiExn^nj 

JTALCKK J 


ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERS 
AND PROPERTY 
CONSULTANTS 

01717313441 

Refurbished fourth floor 
mansion flax. Superb views over 
grounds Hurlingham Club. 3 
bedrooms, en -suite bathroom, 
shower room, doable reception. 
Kitchen/ breakfast, 24/hr 
porterage. 

Lease 108 year i 

£510,600 


HAMPSTEAD 

VILLAGE 

Near tube, snug 
luxury 2 bed house to let, 
auto garage: 

£395 pw; long let 
Tel: 0171 2671334 


E5EAR 


SMITHS GORE 


LoodooliNo. | Spccfclbt 

Se m r^ Company 

LET IK SEARCH FOR YOU 

Tat *44 (O) 171 MS 1066 1 
Fax: +44 (O) 171 8S8 1077. 



AGRICULTURAL 

INVESTMENT 

An exciting portfolio of five properties 
with wide geographical spread 

2936 ACRES (1188 Ha) 
RENT ROLL £182^32 

For Sale as a Whole or in Lots 

LOT 1 - West Sussex/Patching 

PETWORTH OFFICE 01798 342502 
LOT 2 - Kent/Cobham 

PETWORTH OFFICE 01798 342502 
LOT 3 - Yorkshire/Kiln wids 

YORK OFFICE 01904 655894 
LOT 4 - Yorkshire/ Aberford 

YORK OFFICE 01904 655894 
LOT 5 - Tyne and Wear/ Sunderland 

DARLINGTON OFFICE 01325 462966 


LONDON OFFICE 0171 222 4054 


LONDON RENTALS 



SPACE, LIGHT & PARKING! 


Cross the bridge and find all three in 
Southside Quarter. Battersea 
2.000 sq. It, 2/3 bedroom triplex houses 
Furnished & unfurnished. 

£795 per week 

PROPERTY VISION 

ItL- +44 171 823 7888 Fax: +44 171 823 7788 
UK affiliate, SOTHEBY’S International Realty 



4/5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 1st floor drawing room, 
dining room, study, kitchen/breakfast room, 

29' garden. Garage may be available 
Unfurnished £3,000 per week 

PROPERTY VISION 

Tel: 444 171 823 7888 Fax: +44 171 823 7788 
UK affiliate. SOTHEBY's International Realty 



NEWTOWN POWYS 



Impressive certainly, but you should see inside! 

Situated near the borders of Powys & Shropshire, being in the heart 
of the Welsh Marches. A roost imposing and incredibly spacious 
versatile detached family residence wiift superb panoramic views. 
Excellent accommodation comprising: Reception hall, 3 principal 
reception rooms, fitted breakfast kitchen, utility room, integral 
double garage, workshop. 4 main bedrooms < 2 ea-strife), 
additional self contained spacious 
flat, ideal for teenagers suite or Letting etc. Very pleasant gardens. 

Viewing by discerning purchasers very highly 
recommended! 

£235,000 Region - Offers considered 
Details from: Christopher Morris FSVA 
5 Claremont Hiii, Shrewsbury, SY1 I RD 
Telephone 01743 24L6I5 


Fountain Forestry 

SPORTING FORESTS FOR SA1C 

StratMfc* Forest, Crirelridb 522.1 Ha (U» Km) £26^000 

SMUyfc. 

Co mm ercial conifer forest win highland views. 

Sporting record avedabfe. 

Premie i* Led Ard 76 A He (189 acres) £ 130,000 

The Tresrechs. 

Wei stodeed conifer and broacBeaved forest overlooking 
loch Aid, 

SMON VKDON HBCS Oft HN HUDSON JUCKS'ATr 
PO Max 307, MAUHOUSK WA1K, IRNMMX, OXON 0X16 SPU 
Mb 01195730000 Pan 01395753253 



Bi'm/ Bros & Mobiles 


AVAILABLE ON 
LONG LEASE 

on East Northampton Estate 
The Manor House (7 bed), 
outbuildings and grounds 
extending to 2% acres 
with river frontage. 

Village location. Good links 
to motorways and rail, j 
Stamford 5 miles. 
Peterborough IS miles. 

Berty Bros & Holmes 
' Tel: 01536 412464 
^ office hours: Mon-Fri &X>on ■ 5pm) 


R>n.k^.-_\vwv,-.'. Kn.ni, Ki'V.v 

I 4 I I 


LUXURY APARTMENT 
HEART OF SURREY 

Ideal tor t.-oso aaeJting 
luxury and secure 
accomeacise ion. a lac floor 
quality apartment located 
in a t canon l l ■ and 
Specc acjlar tatting: • 

■ Just mien ‘run cerx rat 
Louden and iali an bour- frem 
itsjsr airperw • 

• *'PF rooclted via private, tree- 
lined awsiui with electronic 

entry gates • 

• Equipped with video entry 
system* 

• Private balcony ■ 

• -up-— quality specification a 

• Double ojLtoqe/storaqe • 

• Golf Knabetohip/' couroa 

nearby 

Price: £J6S,O0i) 

•chare of (teotwldl 
Contact 

KEMHAL HaUZDEAbCB 
lal/FiSi Ol-jja 641 ?00 



savills 


INTERNATIONAL I'RDPFTRlvaiNSl U VNTS 


SURREY, Hambledoir 

. Girildjord 44 km \9 miles), London 70 km (44 miles}- 

A handsome stone country house dose toj 
National Trust lands with a panoramic view 
across farmland; . 

8 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms (5 en suite), plus shower roonv 
3 reception rooms. Domestic quarters and cellars. ; ■-? 
Studio flat. Garaging- Detached 2 bedroom. cottage. -• 
Healed swimming poo).- ■ . 

4.65 ha (1L5 acres) Region of 2L4G0.008 


3avil!» GalbiaaU; Olllca* S AjjociKion* Worldwide 




- m 1 


• J • 1 -wM^.w.fVUWIkUIg. 

the beautiful Limpley Stoke Valle^near, 
Your choice - rent or purchase - 
Guaranteed buy-back option i ■ . 
Excellent care facilities 
Restaurant and social activities' . 
Secbnd phase now ready for occupation ^ 
New larger homes ready early‘98 ■ v 
Prices from £75,000 to £295,000 , N ; ’ ^ 

For further infonnation pleaselxthtact: 

Alison Pfcken on 01225722447.V- 
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r— - My Other House Is . . . 

1 he day I bought 
our beach hut 

SP ackma f b egins an occasional series on 
unusual second homes - starting with her own 

A Fra ^ hr^Lp 3 JjSj 0n *** Overnight stays in the hut 

Priaton-on-Sea" ran v< T?' hme ** forbidden, but 

the headline nn fK? 5f?5? * white ^ 0X1 is water from a nearby 




A rsonist attacks 
beach hots in 
Priaton-on-Sea" ran 

the h eadline on the 
8am news. There was a 
stunned silence at the 
breakfast table. How could a 
place which bans dogs from 
even walking, never mind 
fouling, certain stretches of 
its beach, possibly succumb 
to such an urban menace? 

Frinton-on-Sea is a small 
town on the Esses coast. 
Unlike other resorts, such as 
Cleethorpes, Frinton is 
proud of hs comic reputation 
as a bastion of 1950’s English 
propriety. It has no pubs or 
bars. It allows no vans 
selling ice cream or hot 
dogs. It stands for a world of 
gentlemen in ties and Mtes 
in summer cardigans. 

Frinton also has a sandy 
beach, stretching north and 
south as far as the eye can 
see, punctuated by thick 
wooden breakwaters. When 
the high tide brings the 
Engtiah Channel right rrp to 
the sea wan, the beach 
fraternity decamps to the 
similarly vast, flat 
greensward to play cricket 
and fly kites. 

Or it takes shelter in the 
ribbon of beach huts which 
winds in between the two. 
They are simple wooden 
affairs, mostly plain, some 
painted white or blue, some, 
at the smartest end. on 
stilts. 

I bought our beach hut 
two years ago on a damp 
winter’s day when most of 
Frinton was shopping for 
Christmas presents. So was 
L This was to be a surprise 
far my husband, who for 
years had gazed long in g ly at 
the postcards offering beach 
huts for sale in the sweet 
shop window. 

That December day I 
seemed to be the only rash 
buyer in town. While our 
younger son pushed his 
di ggp r throug h the 
rain-dampened sand, I 


viewed the four on the 
“arket. After very little 
negotiation, a white hut on 
the top row was ours for 
E2 . 29 5. including fittings. 

In our case that meant 
striped yellow and white 
curtains, two tables, a bench 
seat and cupboard and, most 
prized, of all, a Baby Belling 
stove. This meant freshly 
cooked sausages for picnics 
and cups of wanning tea on 
chilly afternoons. 

Trying to describe the 
charm of Frinton days to 
someone from overseas is 
not always easy. To. anyone 



from a country which has 
serious beaches and serious 
sunshine, the attractions of 
swimming in choppy grey 
water an dull autumn 
afternoons must epitomise 
British eccentricity. 

But there Is something 
intoxicating about the first 
blast of sea air when you get 
out of the car. There is the 
physical exhilaration of 
romping around in the open 
space after the constrictions 
of the city. Then there is the 
contrast of our tiny beach 
hut, a precious patch of 
semi-indoor shelter, where 
we can retreat from the sun 
or the rain. 

For someone domestically 
challenged, this wooden hot, 
measuring about 10ft by 8ft, 
is the perfect second home. 


Overnight stays in the hut 
might be forbidden, but 
there is water from a nearby 
tap (io summer mouth s only; 
in winter you bring it with 
you). The nearest lavatories 
are up on the greensward 
and, this being Frinton. they 
are dean. 

The only extra equ i pment 
required for our days there - 
apart from buckets, spades 
and footballs — is a washing 
up bowl, a water carrier, a 
broom and a dustpan and 
brush. 

The front of the hut opens 
up like a veranda, looking 
straight out to sea. Behind is 
a bank of gorse and 
blackberry bushes, where 
the children and the wild 
rabbits make their dens. 

There are no amusements 
apart from those you bring 
with you. It is like escaping 
from the modem world into 
one erf Enid Blyton’s 
children's adventures. In 
which the adults are allowed 
to be part of the gang. 

imagine then, our horror 
at the thought that an 
arsonist might have crept 
into this cosy world and 
destroyed it. We rang Dave, 
tiie repair man, and Anne, 
who runs the toy shop, to 
ask what had happened. Our 
hut was fine, they reported. 
The trouble had been nearly 
a mile away at the Walton 
end of tiie beach. 

Baywatcb Geoff, as the 
official beach inspector is 
affectionately known, due to 
the depth and consistency of 
his suntan, was fully up to 
speed on the case. A local 
teenager had been caught 
torching huts in the middle 
of the night At least a dozen 
had been damaged. 

Geoff was considering 
whether or not to return to 
his job next season, what 
with such dreadful 
goings-on. Whatever he 
decides, we will be back with 
oar windbreaks and 
swimsuits. 




In need of modernisation: Popes cottage - £250400 


Rich in beams and hgtanook* Mouse Hsfl - £195400 



Views across to the Downs: Rowles Croft - £575400 


WRh adjoining cottage and studio: Cotat House - £375,000 


On the Move / Anne Spackman 


House prices are levelling off 


H ouse prices in England's 
home counties seem to 
have levelled off over the 
summer, repeatin g the 
pattern reported in London. The lat- 
est monthly report from the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
suggests the strongest markets are 
currently in parts of the south-west 
and East Anglia, where the recov- 
ery began later. Country bouses 
there are in high demand. 

The number of RICS estate agents 
reporting price increases has fallen 
from a high of 60 per cent in May to 
48 per cent in August That national 
average disguises a high of 69 per 
cent in the south -west compared 
with a low of 15 per cent in the East 
Midlands. 

A number of agents in the home 
counties report that the market 
peaked in May and June. They see 


the cooling off in July and August 
as more than just a seasonal lull. 

Mark Everett in Epsom, Surrey, 
says: “There are clear signs that 
prices have peaked and may even be 
settling back from the spring high.” 
Philip Hiatt of the Halifax in East 
Grinstead. West Sussex, says buyers 
are “less tolerant of ambitions mar- 
keting prices". Alan Frost, who 
runs a group of offices in Bucking- 
hamshire and Berkshire, says the 
majority of houses sold in July and 
August went for “less than the ask- 
ing price". 

The difference between the very 
top of the market, where demand is 
strong and prices edging up, and 
the rest of the market, is still 
marked in most areas of the UK- 
Graham Hume of Carr & Hume in 
Manchester reports: “There is a sub- 
stantial imbalance between supply 


and demand throughout the area, 
with a shortage of properties avail- 
able in the more popular locations 
and a shortage of buyers in others.” 

Listed homes 

Some very pretty listed village 
houses have come on to the market 
this autumn. In Dorset, Symonds & 
Sampson (01305-265058) is selling 
Popes Cottage, a thatched property 
in four acres of land at C-orscombe, 
in need of some modernisation. Cur- 
rently arranged with three bed- 
rooms and three reception rooms, 
but with potential to expand, it is 
priced at £250400. 

In the popular village of West Mil- 
ton in Dorset. John D Wood 
(01962-863131) is selling a Georgian 
house with an adjoining cottage and 
a. studio in its grounds. Court House 


has four bedrooms and three recep- 
tion rooms, a coach house converted 
into a garage and playroom and fine 
terraced gardens of one acre. The 
guide price is £375,000. 

Strutt and Parker (01273-475411) is 
selling Rowles Croft, a Georgian 
house in the centre of the village of 
Ditch] ing in East Sussex, with 
views across to the South Downs. 
The house has inglenook fireplaces, 
large reception rooms, six bedrooms 
and formal gardens of three-quar- 
ters of an acre. Offers in the region 
of £575,000 are invited. 

Farther west at Westergate, near 
Chichester in West Sussex, Henry 
Adams (01243-533377) is selling 
Mouse Hall, a timber-framed, 
thatched, listed property. The house 
has four bedrooms, three reception 
rooms and is rich in beams and 
inglenooks. It is priced at £195,000. 
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ENJOY THE CHELSEA LIFE 

The a p ai t m ena u Cfccbca Village are Bearing axnptaion. Sa within the work* famous 
ground* of Football Out the apartments will enjoy the benefit* of the brand new 

complex si Chelsea Village including ■ 160 bed hotel with businessfajufereoce facilities and 
a choice of * quality restaurants offering a wide range of a lionet . In addition a p mni giou * 
hwitth amt fitness chtb 4 anil be contracted at a law date. 

Chelsea Village is set off die Fulham Road, one of UxuHon's mart faahiooabie and desirable 
residential areas with a multitude of shops, boutiques, restaurants and bats m both the FUttam 
Pnad Hid kings Road. Fulham Broadway Underground Station u within 350 metros. 

The one bedroom apartments have been finished to the highest specification and benefit from 

a prune central location with an off-road poritkai. estate security and NHSCWuraniy. Secure 

posting is eiso available. 

Prices from £160460 - £225400 
Penthouse £625400 

Sales Oram Obi 

Ham - TrM wedCbsH aiw Ibll - Sbw whekbos 
4TI FtuiAM sous UnooN SW* (owoana mam wrest 

0171 385 2496 

wi a a t t K C iBpal— nwftt**— 


SCOTLAND 


BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? 

Compared to Loudon, Edinburgh offers outstanding value 
for money with excellent prospects for short term capital 
growth as well as net income yields averaging &%. 
Capital required from only £20,000 
for the highest quality properties. 

. For full details contact Irene Buchan at 
Senate International on 
Tel: 0131 226 3638 Fax: 0131 226 3639 


Poriofino 

(Genova, Italy) 

Unique property for nte 00 MB 
avetfoolririg the bay rf Porinfina 

Ow 400 sq. meter Villa uuihree 

level*, which is currently bemg 
(BUnctrod with 20400 *4- mciere 
of terraced property teaching 
down sotitesca. 

Caiu Mario Abate, Esq. 
Tel: 39-2-63381 
Far: 39-2-651306 


House for Sale 

Excellent condition in an 
exclusive donutinc in the 
' countryside 15 min from Luxbg. 
City. Big lomjge/dnringr area 
with open fire pL ttudy, 4 bedf. 
3 bathe (1 en suite), equip, kitch*. 
Jge utility, lgP bobby nn, dbl gge, 
2 lerrace. mat garden. 

Price: LuF 14*500400. 

Phone 352 37 95 85 
Fax 352 37 95 87 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Quality 1 bed Bat 
£325 pw 
2 bed Bat 
£450 pw 

3 bed, 2 bathroom 
£500 pw 

TO: 8171 835 1183 


EC1 - Lofts 
2 new shell fiats. 

802 sq ft to 895 sq ft. 

Views over gardens. 

New windows, Hgh ceilings. 

£170,000 - £175.000 
St John’s Path EC1. 
1400 sq. ft. 

Freehold toft styte 
warehouse. 3 beds, 20 ft 
recep, 

2 floors. 

£425400. 

Ctertenwafl EC1. 

6 new 1 bed flats. 
Balconies, 

NHBC guarantee. 
£132400 - £139400. 

I 7 -«l STMKN ST IMKM EClM 4 AM 

BR 017! 2501015 


F1M 


WOODLANDS FOR SALE 

Dyfed, Wales - 48.6 ha 

A maturing conifer forest, predominantly Sitka 
spruce, planted in the 1960s with a substantial 
volume ready for harvesting. Further areas 
maturing over the next decade. 

Offers in the region of £210,000 
Shropshire - As a Whole or in Two Lots 
A substantial and interesting woodland. 
Predominantly mixed broad I eaves with a conifer 
nurse crop and areas of mature timber. 

Lot 1 - 44.2 ha - Offers in excess of £100,000 
Lot 2 - 36.4 ha - Offers In excess of £95,000 


FORFsTRY INVTS1 M1M M \ V\(,i:M£N 1 
(IJi-lu- IS ii n. (iiv.if U.ii rintJti’ii. Bui l"fcl. Ov :i. QMS -11 S 
Tel: 01451 844 655 Fox: 01451 S44 505 fim.3fimltd.co.uk 

John Clegg & C- 


Dumfries & Galloway 

CROYS ESTATE 

13 Keetaes/32 Acres 

A denghtfu) residential estate In a peaceful rural setting. 

• 5/6 bedroom country house • Waited garden 

• Old stable block • Lodge - 

• Parkland • Salmon fishings a river frontage 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR M 6 LOTS 

Prices start at £7400 
Guide price for the whole £340.000 
Joint Agents; G II Thomson X Co- W: 01556 504030 


. i .. .i 
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KENT 

Walmer. Spacious flat 
1 in listed country house. 3 
double bedrooms, gas CH, 
, fully tnodenused. 

1 Peaceful^ecure, 2 acre 
setting. Double garage. 
Near station + shops. 
London 80 miles, 
Dover 6 miles. 
Freehold available 
£87,500. 

Tel: 01304 - 367607 


HOUSE TO LET 


BATH 2mts. Rural 18 * C MANOR 

HOUSE 6 beds 5 bobs 3 rac Aral Jan 
tZZB pan (01 225) 723128. 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, 
new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Ask for yoor FREE copy now. 

TOk 0181 947 1834 




WestBerksnra- 
HBtnstead MaahflD, lir Nmtoury 
UM Jnct 13 (7 ntiea) and 14 (1 0 mfcs) 
Part ata most buprttainam** 
MB, mdquelyultiBUd homing 
OetUOf^eefudbySmitvorKonnut. 
Lounge, D«ng Room, 
PoggroH Ktehsn. Celtar. 

2 Bedrooms (bom an-suBe). 
Qngt, Central Heating. 

GufciB Cl 75400 

Telephone Tony Nys on 01488 683334 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Maibefla Offices. For . 
Information & Price tel ring 
0181 903 3781 anytime 
Fax 3559 


ITALY 


TUSCANY M£IDE OUT. Prapeny 
sped a fets Irt aueiythteg old aid 
Comas Otana Levine Atom, 
Unwed Agent Tel: *30 578 2&80.16 
F®c +38 578 7&X12& Emafc 
WrtBiioora©Ubcejt 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 

Other excellent 
investments available in 
the fast growing Island 
of Roatan, Bay Islands. 
Best opportunities of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504)451 629 

.Agents warned worldwide. 


INVEST IN A CARIBBEAN BEACH 
RESORT & HOLIDAY HOME 

High quality, small & exclusive EcafDrvc Beach Boon, promising eri b wn tritt 
profits on the beautiful unspoilt Caribbean Island of Tobago, seeks 
rinreholden/hotiday home owners for participation in recon & limited villa 
development on Private Tropical Beach & Forest Estate. 

THIS IS A FULLY SECURED PROPERTY INVESTMENT 

Only IJ plcu kfl. each with building permission A varying size from 10 to 50 
acres. Ptoc prices from £140000 all wit* patoranuc coastal sea A sunset views 
with access to Beach Resort facilities A villa services through Camay Club 
scheme enabling villas to earn rental income from Resort guests. 

Bpikfing prices from £50.000 for a TWo- Bedroom Caribbean style villa with pool 
- fun andthcctural designs available - Building & cust o mis in g service ctfcred 


INTERNATIONAL QWERTY SHOW 

at tbc Cumber tend Hotel. Marble Arch. London. Wl, 

FRI-SUN. 3-5 OCTOBER, 1997. 


For foil details, reply to: SEA LEISURE UK LIMITED. 
13 Prom Grove. London NWI0 1PU. Tel/Fax: 0181 450 0107 




Spam - Mafoafe. P Banus. Sotagrande 
MoiafB. Javee, plus 
Vlamartn-tfonlaMB gdt propentoc 
BaleaMCS - Matorca and Manoroa 

Portugal- eoi < Country Club resorts 
Gbuum- M ajor laa bonetto 


Pitas ban £BO.OOO-£4m 




Romantic Castle / Austria 





Historic “Burg Fnftxustein" in the 
high Carintitiao Alps, uniquely 
beautiful property, magnificent views 
of valley & mountains, excellent 
condition, enchanting natural stone & 
wood architecture, 4 season vacation 
area near alpine national park, 
excellent skiing, originally buik in 
1277, lovingly restored. 3 storey 
main building 1 250 m2j, lower, 
battlements, courtyards, 2 storey chalet 1 160 nt 2 ;. small guest cottage, 
1 unfurnished outbuilding, 29 acres of alpine forest Sc meadows. 
22M Aostr. Sch. (ipprox. £1.15M) 

Tel: +43-4782-2580 Fax: +43-4782-25804 



QUIBER0N - 
SOUTH BRITTANY 

France 

Superb Apartment with balcony 
on 11m. facing the ocean. 
12210* - Large Living room, 

+ Diningroom. 3 Bedrooms, 
Kitchen & Loggia, 2 Bathrooms, 
Garage & Parting - 

PRICE FRF 3.000.000 

Contact Mr Rivoire 
Fax: 0033/477-33-80-82 


PALM EEACH- FLORIDA. USA. 


Sugar-coated home. 
Ocean location. 4 BRMBths. 
Prestigious area. 
£1,897.500 Stating. 
Reply Fax: 001-551-586-8794 
Tet 001-6B1-S82-1325 
E-maO: lust4books@aoI.com 
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ASHFORTH 

WARBURG 
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GARDENING 


Experience French VBiaga Bfa. 
Uve hi a beauMU Basttle vflaga with 
vtws, restaurant, haters, yet fust ihr 
Toutousa airport. Hands o m e 4 bad 2 
bah, 2 tecep siang bouse wWt sunny 
garden and garago. 7SOOOOff 
Contact us. w hate uw your protect 


47470 Beauvfli*, FRANCE 
HfrSS) 5 53 95 46 24 F* 53 95 46 23 


PAUL ALDER 

LANDlCAlEd OARDtNS 

A comprehensive design and 
coosxuctioa service for the 
disowning 

• 1997 Award winners 

• Paving, cobbling, 
brick walling 

• Water features 

• Specimen tree and 
shrub planting 

• Trelliage 

• Gazebos, summer houses 

Tel: 01815603015 

or Visit us u Syon Park Courtyard 
Syon Parfc. ^ ^ 

Branford. j|p| 

Middlesex TWS 8JG MU 


S7thStW Cfr-Exduanre 9Rn 


HI FLR! PREWAR! CONDO! 


1 tf offer of tab mint apt vW3 BRa. 27* 
8>w/ii' ceSinos. LR. FDR and huge 
EK, aflwftticSy and rivarwA. 

Mutt see. 

Frederick Paters (212) 4394502 


86* ON Pina Exdram 7Rm* 


RIVER EDGE - VIEWS - MINT 


Custom designed adult apt. bb . 
panoramic (tear vua, MSR, 2nd BR 
now en auto. den. 3.5 btfts. Guest 
BR. W1K, Dft, Top Udg 4 
garage. Price reduced 
June GattBab (212) 4384565 


76/Mad Exchtsh* 2BRs/2btfas 


THE CARLYLE HOTEL 


I you desire the very best - The 
Carlyle oOere a Bestyte of wtoeh 
dreams are made. Fid hotel 
services. Bed cond. Open vu& 
Great price 5305,000 US 
J. Capstan* (212) 4384185 

Gramm* Pb Exd Twaha 


GRAA'D TOWNHOUSE 


Feacuted In Arohdactinl Digest - 
October. Gracious & Wideon 
beautiful street, state-of-the-art 
design, parted sodh garden. 4 Iks. 
Erasure & worth It 
Judith Tboni (212) 439-4521 

968 Madteon Avenue 
llmv York, NY 10021 
e-maft BahfMthxoni 
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T here are few 
peoples in the 
world who can 
make a mat look 
like a fashion 
accessory, and yet the ta'o- 
oala, gracing the hips of a 
languorous Tongan who 
greeted me at the airport, 
did, I have to admit, have a 
certain ft nesais guoi. 

Made from woven mol' 
berry paper bark, the mat is 
tied around the waist, like 
an apron, and no Tongan is 
considered, formally dressed 
without one. Setta, my 
escort from the Tongan visi- 
tors’ bureau, was uns ure of 
its origins. As we drove in 
the growing dusk from the 
small airport towards the 
capital Nuku’atofa, she lan- 
guidly speculated that the 
ta'ovala might have origi- 
nated when a group of early 
voyagers, in rags after a long 
sea crossing, chastely cov- 
ered their nudity with frag- 
ments of TnwtHng ' «fl« 

We trundled slowly 
through small villages, and I 
Inhaled the spicy hothouse 
aroma of the tropics. Family 
groups sat outside their sim- 
ple houses amiably chatting, 
and I thought bade to the 
flight over from Auckland 
where 1 had felt dwarfed in 
the company of huge Ton- 
gans, wedged precariously 
into seats designed clearly 
for smaller races. But here, 
these ample people enjoying 
the cool of evening seemed 
somehow to be in proportion 
with the exuberant tropical 
profusion of their island. 

Next morning, a swift 
wind whipped in from the 
sea, and I walked through 
Nukualofa, a rather scruffy 
straggling place of tin-roofed 
houses and shops. At the vis- 
itors' bureau, I was met by a 
radiant Setta. My request to 
have an audience with the 
king, made by fax from Aus- 
tralia a month before, had 
been granted. “It is for nine 
tomorrow morning. You 
must wear jacket and tie,” 
she announced. 

Dress code sorted, we 
spent the day touring the 
island and in spite of adher- 
ing religiously to the sedate 
60kph speed limit, by mid-af- 
ternoon we had driven 
around Tongatapu's coast. 

Setta, decoratively waving 
a p andanus fen, fed me tit- 
bits of information and 
maintained a conversation 
in Tongan with the driver 
Mr Nokkai, punctuated fre- 
quently with outbursts of 
laughter. Whether there was 
any connection between the 
two activities, I was unable 
to telL 

She told me, between gig- 
gles, that there were more 
than 170 islands in the King- 
dom of Tonga, but only 45 
are inhabited, and of the 
total population of 100,000. 
two-thirds live on Tonga- 
tapu. At M’ua, a green clear- 
ing beside the lagoon, we 
drew up beside a monumen- 
tal structure made of huge 
blocks of weathered lime- 
stone, the burial place of 
Tongan kings from the 1200s. 

How I wondered, had these 
huge blocks been moved? 
Setta pondered and said 
“Our men were even stron- 
ger in those days." She and 
Mr Nokkai erupted into 
peals of mirth. There must, I 
thought be something about 
Polynesian humour which is 
lost on the European. 

We drove slowly on, 
through country lanes, the 
occasional pig rootling 
across in front of the van, 
passing sprawling villages 
dominated by a surprising 
number of churches. Ton- 
gans had at first slaughtered 
missionaries who had the 
temerity to convert islanders 
but had finally embraced 
Christianity with enthusi- 
asm. Wesleyans, said Setta. 


S hoals of sprats, 

attracted by the ship 
lights, were 
sacrificing 

themse lves on the landing 
deck at the rear of the boat, 
allowing the captain to bait 
his hand-line for larger fish. 
A tall Australian, one of the 
passengers, eager to impress 
his new bride, scooped op a 

han dful of thp s mall fish and 

crammed them into his 
mouth, swallowing them 
live. 

Most of those sailing on 
the Mystique Princess, a 
cruise ship operating out of 
Laiitoka, Fiji, were on their 
honeymoon. It had been 
raining for three days in a 
part of the world where the 
brochure photographs 
suggest it never rains. The 
cyclone season wimuld have 
finished - but it was ranting 
and one was on its way- 
inside thA dining ro o m a 
Japanese woman joined our 
table with her husband. She 
was wearing a T-shirt with a 
photograph of herself in a 
bunny-girl outfit T got it in 
Las Vegas,” she said. Her 
husband looked on proudly. 
Love and the weather makes 
people do curious things. 

We worried about the 
cyclone- Many of the palm 
groves an the Yasawa chain 
of islands, visited by the 
cruise ship, were in tatters 
from a previous storm 


TRAVEL 



The King of Tonga pictured at his 79th birthday celebrations In July 


And the king of Tonga 

said to me . . . 


Opening a two-page special on life in the south seas, Nick Haslam is on 
his best behaviour when granted an interview with Taufa'ahau IV 


now hold sway on the island, 
although the Mormons, judg- 
ing by the number of their 
distinctive green and cream 
chapels, each backed by the 
ubiquitous baseball field, 
must be making a consider- 
able impact 

Next morning, at a 45, per- 
spiring in jacket and tie. 
accompanied by Louisa, 
another ta’ovala-dad beauty 
from the visitors bureau, 1 
followed a young aide-de- 
camp in khaki unif orm 
across an unkempt lawn to 
the palace, a white timber 
building with crenellated 
towers facing the Pacific. 

The audience diamber, a 
panelled room with a long 
table dominated by a throne, 
was open to the verandah 
and the cooling breeze of the 
Pacific. I signed the visitors' 
book and Louisa went to the 
end of the table and sub- 


sided to her knees, the cor- 
rect position. I assumed, far 
Tongan commoners in the 
presence of royalty. 

I barely had time to note 
the eclectic collection of gifts 
scattered on sideboards, 
from a large telescope and a 
samurai sword, to framed 
letters from rulers around 
the world, before a heavy 
shuffling echoed through the 
open door. King Taufa’ahau 
IV entered, supporting him- 
self on two canes, and eased 
into the throne. I shook bis 
large hand, and made a 
small speech thanking him 
for the honour of the audi- 


ence. 

Suitably tall, the king had 
an intelligent face and 
hooded eyes which did not 
seem to miss very much. He 
must have been, I calculated, 
in his mid-7Qs, and yet when 
we talked, inevitably, about 


his weight - the king is 
famed throughout the world 
for being one of the largest 
living monarchs - he said he 
went regularly to Tonga’s 
only gym, and was now 
down to 2001b, having at one 
time weighed twice that 

ammmt- 

“A mixture of exercise," 
he said, “and imported 
American diet food". We 
chatted for an hour, pausing 
briefly when a servant 
brought in coffee and saffron 
cakes on a silver platter. The 
king was, I found, widely 
read, and the conversation 
ranged from the finer points 
of recent European history 
to the current problems of 
monarchy. 

Finally, conscious that I 
had long overrun the 20 min- 
utes allotted far an audience, 
I thanked his majesty for his 
time. He nodded affably, and 


stood stiffly on his canes. I 
jumped to my feet and he 
left the chamber. Louisa rose 
a trifle painfully from her 
knees, and we made our way 
out of the compound, blink- 
ing in the fierce sun. 

My flight would leave at 
midnight and I spent my last 
evening at the Good Samari- 
tan, a small resort restau- 
rant 15 miles from the capi- 
tal. It was a Pacific setting 
so perfect that it seemed 
almost ludicrous. Serried 
breakers crashed on the reef 
about 100 yards offshore, a 
slow sunset gently flooded 
the sky and sea with soft 
light, and a group of guitar- 
ists crooned under the palm 
trees. I joined the queue of 
well-to-do Tongans at the 
lavish buffet of tables laden 
with clams, oysters, lobster, 
roast pig, breadfruit, sweet 
potato, octopus and other 


delicacies I could not iden- 
tify. 

Three hours later, gorged 
to near immobility. I lurched 
to the taxi. Surreptitiously 
easing a notch from my belt, 
I understood dearly why 
Tongans are now among the 
largest people in the world. 

■ Nick Haslam flew to 
Tonga courtesy of Air New 
Zealand's Pacific network, 
which includes Fiji, Tahiti, 
Western Samoa, the Cook 
Islands and Hawaii. 

■ Fares from All Ways 
Pacific (Tel: 01494-875757) 
London Heathrow to Austra- 
lia andlor New Zealand with 
unlimited Pacific stopovers 
Start at £731. 

■ Further information about 
Tonga can be obtained from 
the Tourism Council of the 
South Pacific, 375 Upper 
Richmond Road West, East 
Sheen, London SW14 7 NX 


Richar d Donkfa on a revival of 
Polynesian art and culture 


£ I ody, the • fisher- 

£ # man, clasped his 

I hands in prayer 

ft . 1 while perched on 

the edge of an outrigger 
canoe anchored, in the clear 
lagoon waters on the inner 
fringe of the reef. 

His long black hair was 
tied at the bade, over a sin- 
ewy frame partly covered in 
tattoos. “The current is 
strong so we must not stray 
too far from the boat," he 
q u id, breaking into a smile 
t hat betrayed a row of bent 
and yellowed teeth. 

I had inquired about the 
bone fishing, a form of 
game-fishing flies. No 

problem, they said, but 
nothing turns out the way 
you expect in the south sea 
Islands. He. handed me a 
spear gun. 

The current caught us the 
moment we entered the 
water but we were well 
away from the gap' in the. 
reef called the gate. There, 
the eddies are so strong they 
gnu drag you into the depths 
beyond. Spear fishing is not 
easy and, to tell the truth, I 
had no heart far it. I aimed 
to miss but Cody^ meant 
business. He returned with 
three ffeh which he gutted 
and scaled as we returned to 
tiie shore. He began eating 
one raw and passed me 
another. It .is only sashimi 
with fins, I told myself, and 
gorged the meat in. the spirit 
of Rousseau. - 
Here an Moarea, a half- 
hour. sail by wri a wawm from 
Tahiti, you can still live out 
the Rousseau ideal. Brightly: 
coloured sarongs adorned 
with Gauguin's Polynesian 
images billowed from wash- 
ing Knas in a field by the 
island coast road.. : 

Compared with downtown 
Papeete with its casinos, 
traffic and ugly buildings, 
Moores could have been 
another world. The Tahitian 
idyll reflected in much of 
Gauguin’s work has been - 


to get a garland and qfew 
bars on the guitar in .some 
of the ceremonies bttLhpw 
we can give them the fall 
Polynesian experienc^T; 
says Olivier Briac, a french 
choreographer who cgit^ms 
miyiinfli teeth with tike Paris' 
Lido and the. Monttn Rouge 
until he turned hfe back-ah. 
Europe 19 year® ago an^set- 
tied In Moorea. 

Briac, now 51. was hare- 
chested, wearing a sarong 
tied at his waist and aThffe 
fossilised shark tooth set in 
gold around his. oed^Be 
wanted to live ia 
Polynesian manner • and : 
built a hut far himsdtuxtog 
woven coconut and-pjom- 
:nus leaves and traditional 
building technique^ 
did not abandon his mnsfeal 
roots completely andliegSn 
| i »Hin g on shows of Polyne- 
sian dancing for visitors. ■ 
ffls dancers Were invited 
to stay and build their own 
homes. “It coincided L wfcUr.a 
time that many yotmg Tahi: 
tiaus were beginning 'to 
have a sense-of their own 
identity. Some came toTptin 
me and we begairto htjeS#a 
village,'' he said. . ; r . ; yit 


Tourists ; ca^v 
have . . >; 

themselves" 
tattooed in a; 
varietyof ^- 
designs . 


Today tixere aite 19 huts In 
Tiki village ' supporting 
about 90 people, makfag up 
two dance troupes who 
dressand live in the-; old 
-ways, tattooing 1 , their bodies: 
and reviving Polynesian ait 
and atitnre. “At first people 
called me -a rebel. But now 
they see that the concept is 
working,” -says Bribe. 

Tourists pay a £6 entry fae 


destroyed in Papeete- along to looSLaraund theviflagB. 


with most traces' of Ids life 
on Tahiti itself. The Gau- 
guin museum has no more 


They cadi have' themselves 
tattooed in a variety or 
designs-, starting at £10 


than couple of minor paint- far a small motif such as a 
mgs. Apart from a few- pic- lizard.. 


tures still - in- private 
collections, the island has- 
been picked . clean of his 
work. 

The days are long gone 
when hunting for Gauguins 
was something of a sport 
among the English after'. 
Somerset Maugham’s suc- 
cessful foray.. He retained 
from a trip in 1916 with 
three glass-panelled doors 
painted by the artist. Ha 
sold one of them, bought for 
FFr200, far £13,000 shortly 
before he died. 

They call Papeete the Las 
Vegas of the South Pacific, 
not a mantle that sits com- 
fortably in Polynesia. At 
least the women have lost 
none of their beauty. Nei- 
ther have many of Tahiti's' 
other islands. Moorea/ a 
favourite haunt of the 
French, has recovered its 
allure after French nuclear 
testing delivered a severe 
blow to South Pacific tour- 
ism two years ago. 

The south sea Islands have 
beeome a favourite of honey- 
moon ers. Some couples 
come to marry. “They used ‘ 


Unlike most Polynesians, 

- who are accustomed to cov- 
ering their bodies- in the 
way they were; target by 
visiting missionaries Tiki 
village menweqrHftlB more 
thaulofrLdoths . ~ .*.* ■■■. * 
The biggest- attraction u 
the marTiagevceremqny . 
Briac has had a flowing hot 
built out on . the sea in. the 
fonn of [a royal wedding 
barge for. "useby newly- 
weds. Those who come to 
marry are dressed- in grass 
skirts and. flowers with 
painted tattoos that wash 
off afterwards. ' 

“It’s a. good ‘ Hfe,* said 
Tama, out oh the reef as he 
steered tiie pirogue. “We • 
come out here and fish, we 
d a nce a Htfie and we talk.. 
Yes, it’s a good Hfe.”: • 


■ For the three articles on 
these Trover pages; Richard 
Donkin travelled with "Air 
New Zealand las a puest of . 
Austrouel, which ht« a Shaft 
Pacific Brochure. Further: 
information can be obtained 
from Austravel on 0171-734 
7755. • . - ■ 


Death by cannibalism and coconut 


yoighead for fhie 


Richard Donkin hears some hair-raising tales when he visits Fiji 


The normally sonsyj 


earlier in the season. 

Cyclones apart, the 
Yasawas are far more 
hospitable today than they 
used to be. Captain WXLliam 
Bligh and his castaways 
sailed by there after the 
mutiny on the Bounty in 
1789. They were fortunate to 
outsail two pursuing- Fijian 
war canoes - double-hulled 
boats called druas. Capture 
by the Fijians was dreaded 
by European mariners. 

The first missionaries to 
Fiji tended to get eaten. The 
tactic was to convert the 
chief before he converted 
you., .into lunch. It was 
touch and go at times. “One 
missionary, called Thomas 
Baker was eaten whole," 
said Alan Florian, cruise 
director. “The only bits left 
were his shoes, which they 
couldn't chew." 

John Williams, the first 
white missionary - the 
London Missionary Society 
sent converted Tahitians 
initially — lasted longer than 
most before he appeared on 
the menu. Some of the 
cannibalistic practices made 
grisly but absorbing reading 
for Victorians already 
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The Yaqona ceremony during a village vfaft 


primed on gothic horror. 

Eating captives was 
routine for the average 
Fijian chief, sometimes raw 
and bit by bit while they 
were still alive and standing 
in his presence. One 
missionary. William Wyatt 
Gill, described the method of 
cooking thighs, the prime 
joint of human. The meat 
was wrapped in leaves and 
placed on preheated stones 
set In the ground in a lovo 
oven, the traditional cooking 


method of the Pacific. 

It is no surprise to find 
that David Cargill, a 
Wesleyan missionary who 
established a written form of 
the language for the islands, 
was chosen to go there 
during a meeting held in his 
absence. The locals would 
play football with people's 
heads outside his house, just 
to unnerve him. He went 
mad in the end before he 
became yet another foreign 
delicacy to grace a Fijian 


chiefs table. 

All this was at a time 
when the British were 
colouring the world pink. 
Today Fiji is largely 
Christian, it has the Queen's 
portrait on its dollar notes 
and has just rejoined the 
Commonwealth after 10 
years outside following a 
coup in 1987. 

The Queen might view the 
request with mixed 
emotions, initial elation will 
be tempered by the 


knowledge that rejoining the 
commonwealth would 
demand a royal visit, not 
itself an unpleasant venture. 
But the participatory 
feasting Involves the 
compulsory drinking of 
Sava, called Yaqona in Fiji, 
a drink made from ground 
roots of a plant In the pepper 
family. It tastesand looks 
like diluted mud. 

We drank the brew on a 
visit to Malakati, a village of 
about 250 people on Nacula 


island. It was raining so .we 
were entertained to the local- 
dances in a village hall . The 
dances included a version of', 
the Meke ar fareweli dance 
traditionally performed by . 
foe wives of chiefs upon ; - 
their husband’s death before 
they were ritually .strangled 
to keep him company, in the.-.: 
sjpirit world. . ’ 

That a few days in Fiji = 
should be dominated by 
stories of death and . 
strangulation might have 
had something to do with " 
the influence oil the psyche 
of the tmseasonal rain and. 
cloud- It was impossible ' : 
even .to lie under a coconut. - 
tree without a sense of 
unease. ' 


beac hes had been 
transformed into 
that in Britain wtmMthbfvr; 
dotted by.windahtel^aaitf'' 
sandcastles-The~KnoF ^gg^g 
was fine' because ftwzlpgt' 
as wet beneath 
as above bat the 
the fish and corals^^^^^ 
faded without, the 
- of the sun. * 

• There .were. 


. Death by coconut is not ' 
unknown, according to 
Eroni Puamau, marketin g . ' 
officer for the Fiji Visitors’ 
Bureau. “There was a chap - ' 
. kjlle d by a coconut as he ‘ 
slept in the north of the • 
island a while back. It is 
something we have to lake' 
seriously," he said. Most 

resorts now remove the -'. . 

coconut before they mature! i 
Still, it is best to Check th^ ~ 
state of cocoauit 


One of theJUoneym^^^^ 
an American folk gtng pr, -.•«• 
was persuaded to forgo ther^ 
odd early night to^htetainl. 
the rest of us. I wouid Hketo 
-Say that we sang undera/J^ 

treeebut 

- stars. w h’.'.* > 

We esc^jdd^thehtirilcsite 
-with a few hours to spare,’ 
jetting out for New Zealand. 

' The stop in Auckland 
/ allowed time far lunch at a " . 

; vineyard. I ventured into d.' 
.stretch of fqfasL- this tinte .1'. 
coconut free:.' . 

“Wateh-ychir head, ” said 
my co mpa nion as we passed : 
by a tall free. Large tree' . 
orchids nestled to its ’. . 
branches. “They cgn kifl if 
: they faflanjoa." shesald. 
^“wecaii'tfem'^Sqwets." i 
'never fcnew.tfiaf txees.could 
he scfhazardoHS. _ . . * . : 
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Where 
are you 
now, 
Fletcher 
Christian? 

Richard Donkin finds reminders 
of the Bounty mutineers 
throughout the Cook Islands 

T he steep-sided names, a reminder of the dif- 
peaks of Raro- Acuities in bringing Chris- 
tonga greet visi- ttantty to these shores, 
tors like the Once installed, however, 
mountains of thu Ori^m m.vi. i 


T he steep-sided 
peaks of Raro- 
tonga greet visi- 
tors like the 
mo on tains of 
Never Land with a Peter pan 
promise of innocence and 
recaptured youth. No won- 
der Fletcher Christian's 
Bounty mutineers called 
here when searching for a 
haven from the British 
authorities. 

Reminders of those days of 
European discovery remain, 
with English names taken 
from Bounty survivors or 
other castaways or deserters 
from British naval ships. If 
you were going to jump ship, 
you could have done far 
worse than Rarotonga. 

Of all the South Pacific 
islands, the Cook Islands 
retain a charm and beauty 
that is difficult to surpass. 
Hawaiian-type hotel develop- 
ment threatens to transform 
the charm In the name of 
American-style convenience, 
but for the moment, at least, 
it is stall possible to see a 
way of life that has changed 
little since the first visits of 
Methodist missionaries in 
the early 19th century. 

The Takamoa Theological * 
College, established by the 
London Missionary Society, 
has two separate memorials 
- one for the British Method- 
ist preachers and one for 
Polynesian missionaries. The 
word “martyred” appears 
alongside a sprinkling of 
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names, a reminder of the dif- 
ficulties in bringing Chris- 
tianity to these shores. 

Once installed, however, 
the Christian ethic became 
ingrained to a far greater 
degree than might be 
encountered in most western 
countries. Today, the islands 
appear to have reached a 
crossroads - committed to 
Christianity but increasingly 
confronted by secular west- 
ern society. 

People who were once 
urged to cover their bodies 
now encounter western visi- 
tors clad in thongs and biki- 
nis. Airport arrivals Is like 
stepping into a Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby road show 
as the flight announcer dou- 
bles as a crooner, singing 
Polynesian melodies while 
strumming a ukulele. 

In nearby Aitutaki, every 
postcard’s Image of a south 
sea island with stunning 
azure seas, the people live at 
a pace that has not yet been 
Spoiled by the demands of 
tourism. 

Two companions are given 
a tour of the island by the 
king, an accountant by pro- 
fession, who places them 
regally on oil cans at the 
rear of a flat back lorry. 

The hotel manager is 
called Stephen Christian, a 
descendant of the Bounty 
mutineer. You can see why 
William BUgh would have 
found it almost impossible to 
maintain order among a 
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crew who, because of the 
need to rear breadfruit in 
pots before the plants could 
be transported, were kept in 
Tahiti for six months. 

Bligh survived the mutiny 
and a subsequent court mar- 
tial, although his career was 
blighted with further muti- 
nies because of his complete 
lack of management skills. 

His s urviva l, however, rep- 
resented a triumph for the 
Protestant walk ethic over 
the lotus-eating mutineers, 
some of whom were bunted 
down to Tahiti and later 
hanged. Others, however, 
escaped to Pitcairn Island, 
taking with them a number 
of Tahitian men and women. 

Although the party formed 
the nucleus of a community. 


CRUISING 


with many current Pitcairn 
islanders descended from 
Bounty crew members, the 
mutineers did not live hap- 
pily ever after. Five were 
murdered by Tahitians, 
another was killed in a fight, 
one died of asthma and one 
went insane and jumped off 
a cliff. Only one mutineer, 
John Adams, lived into old 
age. 

Maybe you have to have 
been born in the South 
Pacific to adopt the island- 
ers' perspective on the 
world. Although the Cook 
Islanders have embraced 
Christianity, they have 
never bought into the west- 
ern world view. They point 
out that the islands were not 
discovered by Europeans, 


but by migrating Poly- 
nesians. The seven canoes 
which completed the voyage 
to New Zealand and claimed 
it for the Maori people were 
assembled in Avana Harbour 
on Rarotonga. There was a 
great tradition of adventure 
and discovery among the 
early Polynesians. 

But the history books 
record the British and 
French discoveries. Captain 
James Cook came here dur- 
ing his voyages of 1773 and 
1777. charting all but Raro- 
tonga, the largest of the 
islands, which was first vis- 
ited by Europeans when the 
Bounty called there after the 
mutiny in 1789. 

These stories of discovery 
are told in Cook Island 


stamps, prized by philatelists 
because of their rarity, now 
exploited by the Cook 
Islands government with 
continuous new issues 
which have proved a nice 
little earner for the island 
economy. 

The stamp business, how- 
ever, is nowhere near as 
lucrative as the market for 
sea cucumbers, sold to the 
Japanese at NZ$75 a kilo. 
Sea cucumbers aside, it is 
the submerged beauty of the 
coral and its shoals of 
brightly coloured fish in the 
island lagoons that bring in 
many of the visitors. 

The seabed is home also to 
exotic shellfish with names 
that could have been 
invented by Lewis Carroll, 
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such as the Warty FrogsheU, 
the Mutable Conche and the 
Hailstorm Prickly Winkle. 
But their very desirability is 
putting their future at risk. 

Maybe the mutineers were 
right to reject the disciplines 
of a society bent upon 
exploitation. The breadfruit 
experiment - designed as a 
cheap crop to feed plantation 
slaves - proved a failure 
when the slaves rejected the 
food. 

It was a fitting end to an 
ignoble episode in British 
history. That the names of 
the mutineers survive 
among islands that have yet 
to lose their charm is per- 
haps memorial enough to 
the life that they chose. 

Christianity, which played 
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so large a part in their more 
recent evolution, has lent 
the Cook Islands a certain 
robustness but whether it is 
strong enough to preserve 
one of the few remaining 
jewels of the south seas is 

nnrjpr tariw 

The new discoverers are 
the holidaymakers and they 
bring their own religion - 
the warship of money - and 
their own lifestyles charac- 
terised by short attention 
spans. 

The Hawaiian-style devel- 
opments are on the way with 
their boutique shops and pay 
TV, about as welcome as 
breadfruit for those who 
prize tranquillity. Time Is 
running out Where are you 
now, Fletcher Christian? 
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The Weekend FT is launching the new ski 
season within todays 'How to spend it’ 
magazine which is a must read for ail ski 
enthusiasts. 
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Forthcoming Travel 
Features 

Safari - October 18 
Pink Snow - October 25 
Brochure Panels - Novermber 17 


Safari: The beautiful and diverse continent of Africa wii! be 
explored in the autumn safari feature. 

Pink Snow: Due to the sucess of Pink Snow last season the 
weekend FT will be running a comprehensive ski programme 
for 1997/98. Once again Pink Snow will be a must read for 
genuine ski fans. 

Brochure Panels: Offers advertisers the opportunity to 
appear in our successful season of colour Travel Brochure 
Guides. They provide an excellent reader reply service which 
is an ideal platform to launch your seasons brochures. 

For further information, please contact: Dominique Moseley 

Tel: 0171 873 3576 
Fax: 0171 873 3098 
Email: dominique.moseiey@ft.com 
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Sporting Profile 


There ’ s no 
accounting 
for genius 

Dutch striker Dennis Bergkainp is working 
miracles for Arsenal, writes Simon Kuper 

W hat would said later. Translated, this gardener told tt 
Dennis means that the brash, liked sitting at 1 

Bergkamp in-your-face confidence that his wife. His blc 
have done characterises Ajax players candyfloss hairs 
had he not was not the stvle n£ tho hfm the nieknai 


W hat would 
Dennis 
Bergkamp 
have done 
had he not 
been a footballer? 

"Dennis would have 
become an accountant." a 
friend of his told me. He 
explained that Bergkamp 
was good at maths at school, 
has not an ounce of 
charisma and would have 
enjoyed the lack of press 
coverage of accountancy. 

But things turned out 
differently. 

“Dennis Bergkainp is God, 
man." a ten emerging from 

the Arsenal s tadium 
murmured after a divine 
display against West Ham a 
few days ago. *Td give up 
my season ticket just to 
watch him." he added. 

The Dutch striker had just 
produced seven moments to 
remember all your life, 
while helping Arsenal beat 
West Ham 4-0. Such was the 
gap between the two sides 
that in the second half the 
Arsenal fans cheered 
raucously each time West 
Ham won a corner. The 
supporters' new chant is 
"We've got Dennis 
Bergkamp, we've got Dennis 
Bergkamp, we've got Dennis 
Bergkamp (etc)." 

Well might they celebrate. 
If the football season ended 
tomorrow. Bergkamp would 
walk off with the Player of 
the Year award. "Why don't 
they just give it to him at 
half-time?" asked the man 
; sitting next to me last weds. 
Bergkamp has scored nine 
goals so Car this season and 
taken Arsenal to the top of 
the Premier League. More 
than that, he has made the 
aesthetic argument for 
football. 

His Anglophile, 
football-mad tether, a 
plumber, must have had this 
in mind 28 years ago when 
he named his fourth son 
after Denis Law, the 
Manchester United striker. 
(The civil servant at the 
registry office refused to 
accept the spelling “Denis".) 

Bergkamp was a natural, 
and at the age of nine 
turned down an offer from 
Ajax Amsterdam. “It was all 
people who thought they 
were rich, but weren't, ” he 


said later. Translated, this 
means that the brash, 
in-your-face confidence that 
characterises Ajax players 
was not the style of the 
devout Catholic Be rgkamp . 
He comes from a dose, 
hardworking family; one of 
his brothers is a doctor of 
chemistry, another a. ELM 
technician, while the oldest 
is, of course, an accountant. 

Bergkamp eventually 
joined Ajax in his early 
teens, and played in the 
second team of most boys' 
age groups before catnhiwg 
the eye of Johan Cruyff, 
then the club mana ger. At 
17, Bergkamp made his first 
team debut 

“I was dead nervous," he 

Arsenal, • 
dazed to 
have 

managed- 
to snag 
such a star, 
restored his 
confidence 

says. "Not about the match, 
but because 1 didn't know 
the other players.” hi the 
showers after the game, the 
Ajax great. P rank RJjkaard, 
told him he had a golden 
future. Three months later, 
much of the nation was wan 
over to that opinion when 
Bergkamp gave a Swedish 
policeman the runaround in 
a game against Malmo. To 
the surprise of his schooL 
Bergkamp returned from the 
trip to Sweden with all his 
homework done. For three 
more seasons he shuffled 
between bench and pitch, 
before finally winning a 
place in the Ajax side by 
scoring in 10 consecutive 
games. 

By 1993 he was Ajax's best 
player, and so he joined 
Inter Milan. There, however, 
his teammates uncovered 
the accountant in 
Bagkamp. He could walk 
the walk in professional 
football, but he couldn’t talk 
the talk. Italians respect 
charisma; Bergkamp, as his 


gardener told the press, 
liked sitting at home with 
his wife. His blond, 
candyfloss hairstyle won 
him the nickname Beavis, 
after the dimwit American 
cartoon character. His 
teammates bullied him. 
Ruben Sosa. Inter's 
Uruguayan co-striker, 
treated him as a rival and 
seldom gave him the ball 

Bergkamp was widely 
blamed for his social 
exclusion. Ruud Gullit, his 
fellow Dutchman, now the 
Chelsea manager but then 
with Sampdoria in Genoa, 
said: "A lot of immigrants 
came to Holland, Turks and 
Moroccans for instance. The 
first thing they did was to 
adjust to the rules of the 
Dutch. I did the same in 
Italy.” Bergkamp. he 
claimed, did not. 

The horrors continued at 
the 1994 World Cup in the 
US. even though Bergkamp 
scored three goals for 
Holland. The aircraft 
carrying the Dutch team 
was about to leave Orlando 
when a journalist joked that 
his bag contained a bomb. 
The plane was evacuated. A 
few days later, on another 
flight, another journalist 
had an epileptic fit in midair 
and the aircraft made an 
emergency landing 
Bergkamp acquired severe 
fear of flying. He has refused 
treatment. 

For months he continued 
to fly, each time going rigid 
with fear days beforehand. 
Farrol Kahn, director of the 
UK's Aviation Health 
Institute, notes that 
Bergk amp’s type of fear of 
flying has nothing to do 
with any other insecurities. 
But the player's form 
deteriorated, and in his 
second Inter season, in a 
poor team, he scored just 
three goals - albeit, he 
argues, from only five 
chances all year. 

Arsenal paid £7 .5m for 
him in 1995. For Bergkamp. 
it was like coming home. 
"Every summer the 
Bergkamp family would 
take the car to England." he 
recalls, “with us four 
brothers on the back seat.” 

At Arsenal, he earns 
£20,000 a week. “As a child I 
didn’t dream of earning a lot 
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of money in Italy and 
England," he told the Dutch 
journalist Hugo Borst “I 
dreamed of playing in Italy 
and En glan d." 

When he thinks of 
Arsenal, he thinks or “the 
grass on the pitch. It's 
incredible. Cut to within a 
quarter of an inch. Our 
groundsman has won a prize 
for the last two or three 
years.” 

The only problem in 
England was finding a 
house. “I notice that all the 


floors here creak." he said. 
“Whenever we see a house 
where the floor creaks, they 
say proudly: This was built 
in 1864.’ Italy had style. 
England tradition.” 
Eventually he found a place 
in Hertfordshire where he 
lives with his wife, his child 
and God, seldom returning 
to Holland even in the 
holidays. 

When he arrived in 
England, his confidence was 
shattered. Arsenal, then a 
rather clodhopping team 


dazed to have managed to 
suag such a star, restored it. 
His teammates and the fans 
were nice to him, and they 
left him alone. “The English 
mentality is pretty Dutch,” 
he told the Dutch magazine 
Nteuwe Revu. “They 
appreciate me, they know 
me. and that’s it” Arsenal 
even let him miss the away 
match in the Uete Cup 
against PAOK Salonika 
They lost 1-0, and later the 
club’s manager. Arsine 
Wenger, said that perhaps 


he should have let ■ 
Ber gkamp take three days 
driving to Greece. A great 
Bergkamp goal in the home 
leg last Tuesday failed to 
prevent Arsenal being 
knocked out of the 
competition. • • 

The player has developed 
a rather weird friendship 
with Ian Wright, his 
rap-music-loving fellow 
striker, who has admitted 
that he worried that 
Bergkamp would steal his 
status as King of Highbury. 


M y Emma is 
a plain- 
looking 
individual: 
not a glam- 
our-puss at alL And she is so 
unpretentious that instead of 
flying from Newmarket to 
Paris for tomorrow’s Prix de 
1'Arc de Triomphe - 
Europe’s greatest horse race 
- she had been due to follow 
her usual procedure and 
cross the English Channel 
aboard a humble ferry. 

However. My Emma’s 
preparation far the Arc, in 
which she will meet a formi- 
dable line-up of rivals, has 
been interrupted by injury. 
On September 21 she slipped 
and banged herself, suffering 
bruising. For days, there was 
only a 5050 chance that the 
injury would heal in time. 

But this week, at Newmar- 
ket, shp was put through her 
paces and convinced her 
trainer, Rae Guest that all 
was well. Said Guest: “She 
worked well this morning 
[Tuesday], and went clear of 
her lead horse. It’s all 
systems go for the Arc. I was 
originally going to send her 
on the ferry, but the plan 
now is for her to have a little 
spin on Friday before she 
flies out on Saturday." This 
will be the first time My 
Emma has flown anywhere. 

She is a lightly raced, bay 
coloured, four-year-old filly 
who has only been seen on 
the racetrack seven times, 
but is extremely valuable. 
This is partly because she is 
a half-sister to a well known 
horse named Classic Clich£. 
Yet her value has also been 
inflated by her own race- 
track exploits, which include 
victory in last year’s presti- 
gious Prix VenneiUe at 
Longcbamp and in 
England's Yorkshire Oaks 
6/a weeks ago. 

My Emma's career statis- 
tics to date: seven stmts, 
three wins and two thirds 
for total earnings of £219437. 
And there could be more to 
come. This year she was 


Horse-racing 


Arc raider with a lucky face 

Michael Thompson-Noel meets Rae Guest, the modest trainer of big-race challenger My Emm a 


trained especially for a late 
sumxner/autumn campaign 
that, in addition to tomor- 
row’s 1%-mfle Arc in Paris, 
could take her to America or 
the Far East 

A good performance 
tomorrow in the race that is 
Europe's climactic, middle- 
distance championship 
would be a tonic for Mat- 
thews Breeding and Racing, 
which bred and owns her 
and represents the family 
Interests of the late Lord 
(Victor) Matthews, a UK 
businessman who liked his 
racing. 

Above all, a prominent 
showing by My Emma at 
Longcbamp would be excel- 
lent news for Guest, her ded- 
icated and modest trainer, 
whose Newmarket training 
yard is small - even pokey - 
compared to the luxurious, 
loads -of -money yards oper- 
ated by top Newmarket 
trainers such as Michael 
Stoute. Henry Cecil and 
John Gosden. 

Shortly after My Emma 
won the Yorkshire Oaks, 
Guest’s Chestnut Tree Sta- 
bles held an open day for 
charity, hi a brochure pro- 
duced for the occasion, it 
described itself as being 
“part of old Newmarket, 
from a time when the train- 
ing yards were built along- 
side rows of terraced 
houses". The yard may be 
pokey, but the horses are as 
scrupulously well cared for 
as you would hope. 

The other Sunday morning 
- before she was injured - I 
went to see My Emma. The 
trainer took me into her box 
and removed her rug. The 
SHy wandered over and nuz- 
zled my hand, looking me 



In spite of a recent injury. My Emma has convinced her trainer that : 


calmly in the eye. I asked 
Guest how he would 
describe her. 

“Well," he said, “you’d say 
she was a plain Individual 
She’s not a looker. But . . . 
handsome is as handsome 
does. She’s certainly very 
strong: a nice, strong, 
well-bred filly." 

Guest usually has 30-40 
racehorses in his care, and 
charges a bargain basement 
£203 per horse per week as a 
basic training charge. 
“That’s £29 a day. You’d 
have to say that was highly 
competitive in Newmarket,” 
said Guest, though £29 a day 


would only be the start of 
things. Od top of that, own- 
ers pay numerous other 
charges, from gallop fees and 
vet’s bills to travel and 
insurance costs. 

For 20 years. Guest. 47, 
was a well-regarded jockey, 
and for a decade rode alter- 
nately in India and Scandin- 
avia, winning many top 
races. In eight years as a 
trainer he has had several 
good horses, including the 
sprinter Millyant (bought by 
Guest for 18,000 guineas and 
winner of more than 
£150,000), Aid bourne. My 
Cadeaux. Sous Le Nez and 


Nice Welcome (bought for 
7,000 guineas and resold 
after two years in training 
for £30.000). But there has 
never been a creature in his 
care - or affections - to rival 
My Emma. 

“Every horse in my yard 
has to earn its corn," said 
Guest soberly. “At my level, 
you have to adjust and con- 
trol your costs to match the 
level of the owners you get" 
His most prominent owners, 
apart from the Matthews 
family, have included a 
wholesale butcher and a sofa 

mannfai - t i TTPT 

“My Emma came to me as 


an unraced, backward two- 
year-old, and had only one 
race as a juvenile. The fol- 
lowing spring, as a three- 
year-old, she was working 
well, but she had a cyst on 
her nostril so she didn't race 
until July. In August 1996 
she was third at Deauville 
over lVi miles, then wan the 
Prix Verzneflle, at IV* miles, 
which was a great thrllL” 

My Emma won the Ver- 
meille in a blanket finish 
the first six finishers being 
separated by a head, a short 
neck, a neck, a short neck 
and half a length. 

This year, she finished 


third at Maisons-Laffitte on 
July 20, beaten a bead and 
half a length, and then won. 
the r/x-mile Yorkshire Oaks 
at Doncaster with a last-to- 
first surge that saw her van- 
quish the trail-blazing 
Whitewater Affair by three- 
quarters of a length, with 
Henry Cecil's classic-win- 
ning Reams of Verse a pro- 
foundly beaten fourth. 

According to Guest *My 
Em ma has got a one-speed 
finishing run, basically. She 
accelerates and then sticks 
at that speed, so the later 
the jockey times her finish- 
ing c h allenge, the better. She 
needs a lot of training to 
keep her happy. She has to 
have a good blow-out,, other- 
wise she’s too fresh She 
doesn’t even have Sundays 
off. Without a good blow, she • 
gets above, herself. This, 
morning she bad a nice s£v-~ 
en-furlong run [seven 
eigh t hs of a mile], finishing- 
at about three-quarter pace." . 

“She seems very peaceful,” 

I said. . ’I'..; 

"Ob, sure, but: she's been 
lying down resting, , because 
of her workout,” said Guest. 
"You can see that from the 
sawdust in her tail: Yet 
shell be up on her toes if 
she feels like It. Because 
she’s -a filly, shell have a 
niggle at you .when. she. 
wants, to show you she’s in 
charge.” . 

"Does it feel good having a’.- 
celebrity filly - a Prix die 
l’Arc contender, no less — in 
the yard?" I asked. . \ • 

"Certainly," replied the 
trainer. "Every day when I 
get zip and go and see her is> 

exciting, it feels as . thoug h 
she’s mine, even though 
she’s not And every ni ght -I .. 


The two men have a 

limited amount in commo n. • 
When Wright broke 
Arsenal’s all-time record of 
168 goals last month, he was 
greeted at Highbury by 
atwhiub of children and 
massive signs, ranfruscent- 
of a political rally, bearing :- v 

■ hi*? name. Wright loved it. - 

. When Bergkamp becomes^ y 

Holland’s highest scorer of 
all time, which he should do 
in fee oext few months, he 
will want a quieter 
reception. 

- Tan ’s in his Michael . 
.Jackson phase.” says . ’ 

Bergkamp fondly. Tape . 
around his fingers, baseball 
cap on; his head. He asked 
me the other day. ’Can’t you 
see it’s my Michael Jackson 
capY *Of course, Ian, just 
like Michael.' I said." 

He insists that Wright 

scores from more of his 

chances than he does. What *: 
distinguishes Bergkamp is ~ 

• his control of the. ball. ; < 

-' Ronaldo, Inter’s new 
Brazilian striker, is stronger^ 
and quicker; EricCantoba 
had better vision; Alan ’. 

Shearer shoots harder; hut 
nobody can ldll a 
40-yard-pass on his toenails 

- or place a 30-yard volley to ' 

the inch in the way feat . . 

Bergkainp can. “Even when 
he was 17 he had pasta - 
stuck to his shoes,” says : . - • : - 

. Ronald de Boer, a former .. 
teamma te at Ajax, referring 
. to Bergkamp’s Uahanate 
gufie. Last month, against 
. . Leicester, Bergkamp caught - 
• a 30-yard pass over-his - ‘ 
shoulder on his boot, flicked 

it in fee air, caught it agam,- 
lurued past a defender add ' : 

- then placed it past a gaping. 
keeper. A few other players^ 
might have scored like feat;, 
only wife Bergkamp would.. . 

; you bet on it He plays a \ 
Vvery difficult kind of-' 
football, and it usually 
comes off. If anyone still - 
. thinks feat soccer is just 22..-. 
men in shorts kicking a . . 

piece of leather about, they - 
should go and watch him. , 

■ He plans to spend fee rest , 
of his playing days at' 

Arsenal, but he is arguably . 
making a career sacrifice. 

. “Bergkainp doesn’t have a 
career - he has an oeuvre,” 
says Borst. ThaLmay be 
true: but even cm current 
form he is playing below his 
best At Arserial-he still 
watches in horror as 
. teammates such. as Ray 
Parlour or Lee Dixon 
Stumble over his passes. The 
feus are, so crazy ^bout jhirn .. 
that there Is littlC need for 
him to shine more than 
..occasionally. Against West 
Ham, he was unparallelled - 
in the first half and did 
almost nothing in the 
second. A frightening • ..••• 
thought he could be so ! . 

. much better. \ 

This yearcould.define his 
career. ArsenaL with a few 
marvellous players in 
supporting roles, -could win 
the Premier League. Holland 
have a chance of reaching 
the semi-finals of fee W!orid 
Cup in France next summer. 
Those are fee stages where 
Bergkamp belongs. 


go to bed hoping that My 
Emma has had the perfect 
day.” ■ . 

Recently/ UK' bookmakers 
have been - quoting'. My' 
Emma at between 10*1 and 
12-1 for fee Arc: fifth favour- . 
ite. She acts on any going. 
And - this ..is Important - 
she is a Langchamp course- 
and-di stance winner.. . 

- But there are four granites 
tough, multtmillion-dollax 
colts blocking My Emma's 
path to fee Arc winner’s 
enclosure- 

There is the Spanish- 
„• owned, French-trained, four- 
year-old Helissio, list year’s 
winner and vastly, impres- 
sive at his best But , some 
' p undits fHirifr Helissio is 1 , in . 
decline. . ■’ V; -'“.y — 

There is the mighty Pil- 
sudsfcj, five years old; owned . 
by Lord .Weinstocfc, trained 
• by Michael Stoute at New- 
' market.- and winner, .most 
recentiy ,-ofthe lVi-mflelrish 
Champion Stakes on Septem- 
ber 13, in which ;be putter- ' 
-ised . the. ,1997 Irteh-IJerby 
whiner. Desert King- '• £ ~ 

There is S wahi,;ah other 
five-year-old. ownedl by fee 
ruling MaktoumT fondly- of 
Dubai And winner this , sum- 
mer of Britain’s topsail -agedT 
lVt-mlle race. ; . * 

• And there is the feree- 
year-old Pefntxe Celehre, fire . 
1997 French Derby winner,, 
whteh was "controversially 
beaten by’-Rajpoute fe 1 a 
muddling Arc trial : (Longch- . 
amp’S uPrfx. Ntel) on Septent- - 
ben 14.'. -r - \ ■ 

Those are four resilient, 
resourceful characters - as 1 
tpugh -as ;oId boots yet . 
famously, ^speedy.. 'if' My. 
Emma, ; despite , her. own 
robustness and egotism, is - 
not . to' ; Be. swampqd .and - 
thrust- aside when, those' four 
monsters start their charge 
'towards fee finishing post' 
tomorrow, '^fortune will have 
to smile dm’ her.' . v 

But-then, . despite ^her: 
repent injury, My jhnmn hug . 
got a lucky fece. . Ask. anyone ; 
at Chestnut Tree Stables. . 
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FINANCIAL TBVI^ WEE] 

What*son 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

exhibitions 

H^ksinuaewn Tdi Si-PO-fiT 1 ? 

25S® “J* HoBand: paintings and 

McNeffl Whistler 
(1834-1903), who made several 
PunTsys to the Netherlands, most 
fenwisly In IMS, when he produced 
14 etchings and paintings of 
Amsterdam; to Nov 9 

Van Gogh Museum 

Tel: 31-20-570 5200 

Second of four summer exhibitions of 

S’? n 98 J > L Van Q ° 8 h - ^ time it is 

2*; ^ ■ works P^uced when 

me artist lived m Nuenen. 1883-1885- 

to Oct 12 1 

OPERA 

Hat Muzfeldheater 
Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
U Traviata: by Verdi. Netherlands 
Opera revival of a staging by Alfred 
Kirchner, conducted by Raff Weikert; 
Oct 4, 7, 10 

I BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundadd Joan Mzr6 
Tel: 34-3-329 1908 
A Joan Mird - Equilibrium in space; 
selection of works by Mirb dating from 
the 1960s onwards which aims to 
show the relationship of his work to 
- oriental culture; to Nov 2 

• Sebasta Gasch: centenary 
celebration of the avant-garde critic; 
from Oct 9 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Konzerthaus Tel: 49-30-203090 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra: conducted 
by John Carewe in works by Schubert 
and Liszt With the Ernst Senff Chor 
and baritone Siegfried Lorenz; Oct 10 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

• Der ffiegende Hollander by Wagner. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann in 
a staging by Gdtz Friedrich; Oct 8 

• Der Prinz von Homburg: by Henze. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann in 
a staging by G6tz Friedrich; Oct 5, 10 

• Die Zauberfldte: by Mozart Staged 
by Gunter Kramer, with sets and 
costumes by Andreas Reinhardt; Oct 7 

• Madame Butterfly: by Puccini. 

Staged by Pier Luigi Samaritani; 

Oct 4, 9 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und AusstoHungshaBe der 
BundesrepubMk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 

• KunsthaKe Bremen: seiection of 
paintings, sculptures and copper 
engravings from the collection of the 
Kunsthalle Bremen. Ranges from 17th 
century Dutch painting to modem 
photography; to Jan 11 

• Skjmar Pofke: subtitled ‘The Three 
Lies of Painting" this show includes 
some 180 loans, documenting Poike’s 
work from 1962 to the present; to 
Oct 12 

■ BRUSSELS 

OPERA 

La Moraiaie Tel: 32-2-229 1211 
Otetio: by Verdi. New production 
conducted by Antonio Pappano in a 
staging by Wily Decker. Cast includes 
Susan Chilcott as Desdemoha; 

Oct 5, 8 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-4433600 
A Collecting Odyssey: Indian, 

Himalayan, and Southeast Aslan Art 
from the James and Mariiynn Alsdorf 
Collection. Around 200 works of art, 
primarily Buddhist and Hindu sculpture 
spanning nearly 20 centimes; to Oct 26 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel:1 -31 2-332 2244 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. New production 
staged by Elijah Moshinsky and 
conducted by Bruno BartotettL Cast 
includes Maria Gufeghlna and Samuel 
Ramey; Qtf 4, 8 

• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Mark Elder, making his 
Lyric Opera debut. In a staging by 
John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the 
title role; Oct 6,9 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Royal Scottish Academy 

Td: 44-131-624 6200 

Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): major 

exhibition of around 70 works by this 

most famous of Scottish painters, 

bringing together the works owned by 

the National Gafiery wtth loans from 

around the world; to Oct 5, after which 

the exhibition wiH travel to L ondon 

■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kimbell Art Museum 

Tel: 1-817-332 8451 
Impressionist and Modem 
Masterpieces: The Rudolf Staedielin 
Family Foundation Collection of BaseL 
Fast American showing of 26 paintings 
including Gauguin's Nafea Faa Ipolpo 
(When Will You Marry?), and works by 
C&zanne, Matisse and Picasso; opens 
tomorrow 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fbndation de FHermitage 
Tel: 41-21-320 5001 
Charles Camoln (1879-1965): 
retrospective which aims to 
demonstrate Camoin’s contributionto 
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*Dance In Baden-Baden*. 1923, by Max Beckmann, on iflsplay in the German Bepra sstonto n cxhfcltfon at the Patezzo Grass!, Venice 


Fauvism at the turn of the century and 
- to show the development of his later 
work, including the influence of 
Cezanne; ends tomorrow 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Mark Wigglesworth in 
works by Anna Akhmatova and 
Shostakovich; Oct 9 

Royal Festival HaH 
Tel: 44-171-928 8800 
World Piano Competition: afternoon 
and evening recitals by competitors in 
the Purcell Room, to Oct 5. The Grand 
Final is on Oct 7, with the PhRharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alexander 
Sanderfmg, In the Festival Hall 

DANCE 

Labatfs Apollo, Hammersmith 
Tel: 44-171-416 6082 

• The Royal Ballet Romeo and Juliet 
Kenneth MacMillan's first full-length 
ballet set to Prokofiev's score; Oct 4 

• The Royal Ballet Giselle. 

Production by Peter Wright; Oct 6, 7, 

8, 9. 10 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery Tel: 44-171-2610127 
Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life. Exploring 20th century 
developments of a 400-year-old genre, 
this show ranges from Picasso and 
Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 
previously seen at MOMA, New York; 
opens on Thursday 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-306 0055 
Glenys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British 
sculptor; to Jan 11 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Sensation; Young British Artists from 
The Saatdhi Collection. Showcase of 
works by some 40 artists including 
Damien Hirst, Marc Quinn, Marie 
Wallinger and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery Tefc 44-171-887 8000 
Turner on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter’s 
tour of northern France in 1826, the 
dimax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

OPERA 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• The Royal Opera: The Turn of the 
Screw, by Britten. Colin Davis 
conducts a new production directed by 
Deborah Warner. Cast includes lan 
Bostridge; Oct 4, 8, 9 

• Tie Royal Opera: Pates, by- 
Rameau. New production directed and 
choreographed by Mak Morris, 
conducted by Nicholas McGegan; Oct 


THEATRE 

Aldwych Tel: 44-171-416 6003 
Life Support Alan Bates stare in a new 
comedy by Simon Gray, directed by 
Harold Pinter 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
In anew version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes ten McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; In repertory 

• Las Fausses Confidences: by 
Marivaux (1737). The ComOdie- 
Frangaise visits the National Theatre 
for the first time; Lyttelton Theatre; six 
performances only; to Oct 4 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard's new 
play is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-028 6655 

• King Lean Peter HaH directs 
Shakespeare's tragedy for the first 
time. In a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in the tide 
role; in repertory 

• The Provok'd Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington In Vanbrugh's comic take 

on sexual politics In Restoration 
England; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, In 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter HaH. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkacfina, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot: by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 
Greg Hicks Is Lucky, Denis Quiltey is 
Pozzo. The director Is Peter Hall; in 
repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Esa-Pekka Salonen In works by 

Copland, Rachmaninov and Sibelius. 

With piano soloist Yefim Bronfman; Oct 

9,10 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
Jeff Wall: first retrospective exhibition 
of the Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 


narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
ends tomorrow 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
PavOlon Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
Ftorenda en el Amazonas: by Daniel 
Caten. Conducted by Roderick Brydon 
in a staging by Francesca Zambello. 
Cast includes Sheri GreenawaJd; 

Oct 5. 7 


■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-21851920 
Bayerischen Staatsorcriesters: In 
Walter Haupfs Requiem. Conducted 
by Peter Schneider. With soprano 
Angela- Maria Bias! and baritone Bke 
Wilm Schulte: Oct 6, 7 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthafle der Hypo-Kuttursttftung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a postwar 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement’s name from 
their three efties of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 1 1 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado and directed by David 
Pourrtney, with sets by Robert Israel; 
Oct 10 

• La Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Peter Schneider in a 
staging by Dieter Dom. Cast includes 
Amanda Roocroft and Alison Hag ley; 
Oct 4, 8 

• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Jun MflrkI in a 
production directed by Tim Albery. The 
title role Is sung by Philip Langridge: 
Oct 5, 9 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Tel: 1-212-721 6500 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Kurt Masur in works by Brahms, 
Schubert and Liszt. With piano soloist 
Boris Berezovsky; Avery Fisher Hall; 

Oct 4 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Kifft Masur in a different 
programme of works by Schubert, 

Liszt and Brahms. With piano soloist 
Boris Berezovsky, Avery Fisher Hall; 

Oct B 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
tv Kurt Masur In works by Mozart and 
Franck. With pianist Helen Huang and 
New York Choral Artists directed by 
Joseph Rummerfelt; Avery Fisher Hall; 
Oct 8, 9, 10 

EXHIBITIONS 

Brooklyn Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-718-638 5000 

Monet and the Mediterraneai: “It is so 

beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 


One swims In Hue air; It is frighteningl" 
wrote Monet from Cap d'Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several Journeys made by the 
painter to the Italian and French 
Rh/ieras In the 1880s. to Venice in 
1908. Assembled from public and 
private collections, these paintings 
provide a survey of the great 
impressionist's encounters with 
Mediterranean colour and Bght; 
previously seen In Fort Worth, the 
exhibition opens on Friday 

Guggenheim Museum 
Tei: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist’s 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The 14 mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York to Nov 9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 

• Picasso - The Engraver Selections 
from the Musde Picasso, Parts. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942; to Dec 21 

• The Private Collection erf Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 11 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Setection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screen prints from the 
collection, demonstrating that stylistic 
achievements have been Rnked to 
printmaking processes; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter Halley - installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Warner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists indudng Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

Pierpoint Morgan Library 
Teh 1-212-685 0008 

• Cultural Curias: Literary and 
Historical Witnesses - relics of the 
great and the wise, including such 
oddities as Lewis Carroll’s pocket 
watch and Voltaire's briefcase; to 
Jan 4 

• Romanticism to Realism - 19th 
Century German Drawings: survey of 
50 works from the collection, including 
drawings by Caspar David Friedrich 
and watercolours by Adolph Menzel; to 
Jan 4 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by Strauss. 
Revival of a production staged by 
Elijah Moshinsky, with designs by 
Michael Yeargan; Oct 6, 10 

• Carmen: by Bizet Revival of a 
production by Franco Zeffirelli; Oct 9 

• Manon: by Massenet Revival of a 
staging by Jean-Pierre PonneHe; 

Oct 4,8 

• Turandot by Puccini. Revival of a 
staging by Franco Zeffirelli; Oct 4, 7 

New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• Iphig^nie en Taurida: by Gluck. New 
York City Opera. Conducted by Jane 
Glover and directed by Francesco 
Zambello, with sets by Marina Draghici; 
Oct 4. 9 

• L’ttaJIana in Algeri: by Rossini. New 
York City Opera/G limmerglass Opera. 
Conducted by George Manahan and 
directed by Christopher Aiden; Oct 7 

• La Traviata: by Verdi. Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Oct 5 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart New 
York City Opera revival. Conducted by 
Derrick Inouye in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansouri; Oct 4, 8 

THEATRE 

Bouwerie Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 

Tel: 1-212-677 0060 

Rough Crossing: by Tom Stoppard. 

Jean Cocteau Rep new season opens 
with this musical farce, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307 41 00 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 
Lagomarslno directs Alfred Uhry's 
comedy, set in 1830s Atlanta 

Lucille Lortef, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunning lam and and J. 

Smith-Cameron 

Mkvstta Lane Theatre 
Tei: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency; The Three Trials of 
Oscar WHde. Written end directed by 
Moists Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 


includes almost 500 loans; to Oct 19 

MuwSe cfArt Modeme, Vflle de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin’s 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
“Fundamental Pictures" of last year, 
opens today 

Mus£e du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pieties, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission’s 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
DOren to Jan 5 

• Kudara Karin on: this ancient statue, 
an exceptional example of 7th century 
Buddhist sculpture, is here seen 
outside Japan for the first time; to 
Oct 13 

OPERA 

Op4ra National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny: by Kurt Weill. Conducted 
by Jeffrey Tate in a production 
directed by Graham Vick; Oct B 

• Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Con Ion in a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. Cast 
Includes Anthony Michaets-Moore and 
Barbara Bonney; Oct 6, 9 

• Turandot by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Georges PrStre until Oct 
13, when Fabio Luisi takes over. With 
choreography by Alphonse Poulin and 
designs by Alison Chitty; Oct 4. 7, 10 

Opdra National de Parts, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1 -43439696 
Pd teas et MdBsande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by James Con Ion In a 
staging by Robert Wilson. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw; Oct 5, 8 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Michael Titson Thomas 
in works by Copland, Bartok and 
Brahms; Oct 8 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bunkamura Museum of Art 

Tel: 81-3-3477 9252 
Photography in Paris 1905-1997: 
around 240 works by some 53 
photographers, on loan from the 
Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris. 
Those represented indude Man Ray 
and Andre Kertesz; to Oct 26 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
Loans from the Centre Georges 
Pompidou: selection of 127 works from 
the Musee National d'Art Modeme in 
Pais, on loan while it is refurbished. 
Artists represented include Matisse, 
Chagall, Picasso and Tinguely, to 
Dec 14 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBmONS 

Fondazione Giorgio Cini 

Tei: 39-41-528 9900 

Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 

with symbols of authority such as 

Carpaccio's great Winged Lion of St 

Mark, ranging across maps and 

portraits, this grand display concludes 

wtth several modem works; to 

Nov 30 

Patezzo Grass! Tek 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirchner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the mkl-1920s. Other 
artists represented indude Metdner 
and Marc, Dix and Beckmann; to 
Jan 11 

■ VIENNA 

CONCERTS 

Konzerthaus Tel: 43-1-5870 5040 
National Symphony Orchestra: on tour 
In Europe, under Music Director 
Leonard Slatidn. Programme of works 
by Schuman, Piston, Bolcom and 
Gershwin; Oct 5 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstfbrum der Bank Austria 

Tei: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and insanity: wWeranging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The 350 works on display 
indude Gdricault's portraits of the 
mentally HI; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWIen Tel: 43-1-712 0495 
Herb Rttts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 


■ PARIS 

DANCE 

Theatre des Champs Etys6es 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 

Les Ballets de Monte Cato: 

Programme 2 - Violin Concerto, Dov’fe 
la lune, and Who Cares?; Oct 4, 5 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jou de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Ceear. major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the 20th century. Tracing the the 
efifferent approaches and materials with 
which he worked, the exhibition 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Thomas Moran (1837-1926): 
retrospective of the American 
landscape painter. The 100 works on 
display indude the famous images of 
Yellowstone which inspired Congress 
to create the US's first national park; 
to Jan 11 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus Zfirich Tefc 41-1-262-0909 
Arnold Bdddin, Giorgio de Chirico, 

Max Ernst Journey into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susannaiustlnOfLcom 
Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Am s terdam. Tefc 31-204164 6441. 
E-mail: artbaseGpUiet 
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Why wife-swapping 
is all the rage 

Even John Authers finds himself astounded by 
WorldCom's audacity in bidding for MCI 

T he wife-swapping is Take you/^aitiiiers: mergecraanla 

well under way. By . r 

the end of the third Numbef.ofMa^S^'; - , . J'Avaraae P/Edftewd- 
quarter, mereers announcementegg^': ■ y v ^ \ v 


Love that speaks its name 

Simon Davies on the zeal of the newly converted 


T he stock market is 
displaying the zeal 
of the newly con- 
verted in its love 
affair with New Labour. 
Brighton was awash with 
placar ds this week demand- 
ing a veritable bonanza of 
public-sector pay rises from 
the throng of Labour mem- 
bers. 

Moreover, the party’s 
refusal to spin Peter Mandel- 
son into its National Execu- 
tive Committee did not say 
much for party unity. But 
investors' main concern is 
that Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor, be allowed to 
keep his grip on the coun- 
try’s purse strings, and 
Brighton provided no fears 
on that count. 

Indeed, marina continued 
to drift down from the upper 
echelons of the party. Sug- 
gestions that the govern- 
ment was becoming con- 
verted to early entry into 
European economic and 
monetary union sparked a 
record dosing high for the 


T he wife-swapping is 
well under way. By 
the end of the third 
quarter, mergers 
and acquisitions activity was 
on firm course to beat all 
records for a calendar year. 

Then, October started with 
a behemoth deal - Wednes- 
day’s announcement that 
WorldCom, of Jackson, Miss- 
issippi, was launching a bid 
worth $3Qbn for MCI, a 
larger telecoms company 
which had recently com- 
pleted protracted negotia- 
tions to sell itself to BT of 
the UK for $24bn. 

WorldCom, a company 
which has built itself almost 
exclusively by acquisition, 
broke more or less every 
record In the process. 
Nobody in corporate history 
has offered so much. 

But while the sums 
involved are off the scale, 
World Coin's audacity is in 
fact only the latest, and best 
illustration of a trend which 
has continued all year. More 
deals are being done than 
ever before, for higher 
prices. In the first nine 
months of this year alone, 
5,706 deals were announced, 
valued at $449.4bn - alm ost 
equal to the 5,862 transac- 
tions worth $486-7bn which 
were completed in 1996. 

Not only are there more 
deals- The deals are also get- 
ting bigger, as the new giant 
conglomerates formed by 
years on the acquisition trail 
finally face the logic of 
their position and seU. 

So Car this year, the aver- 
age transaction was worth 
(205.7m, compared to 
$166-3m last year. More to 
the point, the year has 
already seen 86 deals worth 
$lbn or more. These account 
for $238.6bn - more than 
half of all the rivals to take 
place so far in 1997. 

Corporate financiers claim 
that mergers are about 
improving the efficiency and 
health of corporate America. 
But they always seem to 
happen when the economy 
and the stock market are in 
rudest health. Companies 
are prepared to pay higher 
valuations, because tbeir 
own stock is so high that it 
allows them to do so. This in 
turn creates what is a virtu- 
ous circle for the market, 
with buyers prepared to buy 
shares in weaker companies 
at a premium because of the 
chance that they will be 
taken over. 

Figures from Mergerstat, a 


mergermania 
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service provided by Los 
Angeles investment bank 
Houlihan Lokey, show a 
total correlation between the 
volume of deals and the 
strength of the market. 

The previous highest num- 
ber of deals in a year came 
in I960, when 64.07 mergers 
were completed. This was at 
the dawn of the great bear 
market which saw the mar- 
ket move sideways for a 
decade. The number of deals 
dwindled with the market, 
and in 1980 only L889 deals 
were completed. 

The same pattern has 
repeated itself in recent 
years as the graph shows. 
M&A began to overheat In 
the heady stock market of 
the late 1980s. the era of 
junk bonds and corporate 
raiders. But it took a dip 
again after the Gulf war-in- 
duced fells in the market In 
1990 and 199 L 

Valuations have also 
moved in line with the mar - 
ket In 1991, the average mul- 
tiple of earnings that acquir- 
ing companies were 
prepared to pay was 20.0, not 
far above the market price 
eaming s ratio of 18.6. By last 
year it had risen to 26 .2, 
rather a long way above the 
multiple for the S&P 500 of 
19.2, while the average mul- 
tiple offered so far this year 
is 27.6. 

Generally buyers have not 
extended themselves unduly 
to offer these high prices, 
because they are paying 
with inflated currency - 
their own shares, also trad- 
ing off high multiples. 
WorldCom's bid for MCI is 
the most perfect example of 
this trend yet seen - it was 
trading at a multiple of 42 


times its expected 1998 earn- 
ings before the bid was 
announced, compared to 
only about 26 for MCI 

Personality also bulks 
large. A week after Travel- 
ers' acquisition of Salomon 
Brothers, the deal seems 
even more contingent on the 
market's esteem for Sandy 
Weill, the inveterate deal- 
maker who heads Travelers. 
Bernard Ebbers, the back- 
woods dealsman who heads 
WorldCom, appears now to 
have readied similar status. 

WorldCom also has the 
advantage of operating in a 
market which was previ- 
ously over-regulated, and 
where government had inter- 
vened to stop companies 
from following their natural 
capitalist instincts and mov- 
ing from a state of competi- 
tion to a cartel of larger 
operators. 

The other sectors to have 
seen the greatest merger 
activity are financial ser- 
vices, banking, ins urants 
and utilities - all currently 
undergoing deregulation. 

While the overall market 
continues in its current 
strong state - and yester- 
day’s economic news showed 
there are plenty of reasons 
why It should - the pace of 
of M&A will continue, or 
even quicken. But it is best 
to treat any claims that the 
mega-deals will deliver value 
for shareholders or custom- 
ers with scepticism. 

Dow Jones tod Average 

Monday 7,991.43-+ 6925 ', ' 
Tuesday- „ 7,94526 -46.17 • 
Wednesday 1 8,01550 + 7054 • > 
Thursday 8,027.53 + 12.03 •:< 


FTSE 100 index last Friday. 
This week leaks about the 
possible abolition of advance 
corporation tax, which is 
paid out on dividends- and 
niairapd back against a com- 
pany’s corporation tax bill, 
helped drive share prices. 
The primary beneficiaries 
would be big multinational 
companies that have limited 
OK profits against which to 
claw back their ACT pay- 

mgnfo . 

But the shift again under- 
lined the more City-friendly 
focus of New Labour. Footsie 
celebrated with, a 104-point 
gain for the week, another 
record closing high. At this 
rate, Clare Short will soon 
be able to relinquish the flak 
jacket in which she paraded 
along Brighton beach. 

Of course, it would be 
wrong for the government to 
take all the credit for Foot- 
sie's recent run. The Bundes- 
bank in Germany and Fed- 
eral Reserve in the US 
provided plenty of fuel by 
failing to put up interest 


rates on Wednesday. And 
the week bad a strong finish, 
fhawitB to the latest employ- 
ment data from the US. Non- 
farm payrolls rose less than 
expected, feeding hopes that 
the Goldilocks economy is 
simmering nicely. 

During the week, Goldman 
Sachs shifted its recommen- 
dation on the UK stock mar- 
ket to buy and. BZW raised 
its 1998 forecast for the Foot- 
sie to 6,000. 

Even Manchester United 
scored a few goals for inves- 
tors, with its UEFA Champi- 
ons League victory and deci- 
sion to set op its own TV 
channel with British Sky 
Broadcasting. 

There was also plenty of 
corporate activity. The week 
got off to a flying start with 
news of abortive merger 
talks between Safeway and 
Asda, the two supermarket 
chains It was not exactly a 
boon for Investors in those 
stocks - the fact that a 
defensive merger was being 
discussed prompted gloomy 



Short shrift: flak jackets are not mandatory - yet 
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thoughts on 1 the sector's 
prospects. Besides, the par- 
ticipants immediately said 
the talks were off. 

But there is nothing the 
market loves more than a 
big deal, and they do not 
come any bigger than World- 
Corn's $30bn offer for MCL 
The bid came from an unex- 
pected quarter - WorldCom 
is little-known outside the 
US - and it was for another 
US company. Nonetheless it 
trumped BT’s own bid for 
MCI and tore the UK tele- 
communications group’s 
international strategy to 
shreds. The London stock 
market saw this as positive. 
BT’s share price ended the 
week up 12J> per bent - and 
overall BT was responsible 
for almost 14 per cent of 
Footsie's rise on the week. 
The market's hope is that 
BT will cash in Its strategy - 
or at least its 20 per cent 
stake in MCI - and give the 
money back to shareholders. 
This might look like City 
short-termlsm of the kind 
the government abhors. But 
it is a reflection of BT’e 
inability to persuade its own 
shareholders of the virtues 
of pouring $21bn into the US 
telecoms market 

The WorldCom bid is 
funded entirely by shares, 
and WorldCom's have had a 
stratospheric rise over the 
past few years. Added to the 
recent flurry in equity mar- 
kets, some investors may be 
reminded of the dying days 
of the late 1980s bull market 
After looking at Tim Water- 
stone’s proposed bid for 
W.H. Smith, those Cassan- 
dras will be getting a strong 
sense of d$jd vu. His offer 
would have been part cash 


and part shares Jn ah 
extraordinarily leveraged " 
buy-out vehicle. And: some- 
where along the; line - share: 
holders would, have-.jaid 
around £35m acquisition for 
a children’s retailer which 
has been around for a 7 
remarkably short time. : 7 

Certainly Gartmcrre, the 
UK's fourth-largBSt pension 
fond manager, is getting ner- 
vous. It revealed on Tuesday 
that it had cut back its expo- 
sure to UK equities. And 17 
per cent of Its balanced 
funds are now In cash, emu- 
pared with the industry 
average of 7 per cent. Gart- 
more called the top of the 
Japanese stock market with 
some precision. But its pro- 
nouncements on the UK fell 
on deafer ears, appearing on 
a day when Footsie rose 72.9 
points. 

The views of Martin Tay- 
lor. Barclays Bank chief 
executive, however, appear 
closer to Gartmore’s than to 
those of his own bullish 
investment bank BZW. Yes- 
terday’s announcement that 
BZW will be cut in two. with 
the equity and mergers and 
acquisitions business sold, 
partially reflects the costs of 
building a genuinely interna- 
tional investment hank_ 

But if he believed BZWs 
own pronouncements on the 
continuation of the bull mar- 
ket he would presumably 
have been mare easily per- 
suaded that investment 
banking was an attractive 
business.. ' 

The stock market was not 
debated by Taylor’s moves, 
marking down Barclay by 3 
per cent: Perhaps Taylor 
may be in need of Short’s 
redundant flak jacket 


Global Investment Management 


James Capel Investment Management’s experienced team of portfolio 
managers specialises in looking after multicurrency portfolios for 
international investors, their advisers and smaller institutions. 

The International Portfolio Management service is available for clients 
with a minimum of US$500,000 to invest through London or the 
Channel Islands, as individual tax situations dictate. 

We have been at the forefront of the securities industry for over 200 years. 
We are part of HSBC Investment Banking which has 42 offices 
on five continents and we benefit from the global resources of 
HSBC Holdings pic, one of the largest banking and 
financial services organisations in the world. 


For further information, please contact: 

Stephen Oakes 

James Capel Investment Management 
6 Be vis Marks, London, EC3A 7JQ. 

Telephone: +44 171-626 0566 Facsimile: +44 171-283 3189 


T hree months ago it was 
natural to be cautious 
about the UK stock 
market Base rates were 
rising, an overvalued sterling 
exchange rate would put serious 
pressure on company profits and 
pension funds were, according to 
the leaks, about to be clobbered 
by dividend tax changes in 
Gordon Brown's first Budget 
Indeed, these blows duly fell. 
But UK equities refused to stick 
to the script The broadly based 
All-Share Index rose 12% per 
cent in the three months. 

Many of the leading City of 
London investment houses have 
been stretched painfully on the 
rack as their tried -and-tested 
investment processes have failed 
to direct them towards the right 
stocks. 

Nowhere is the fond 
managers’ embarrassment more 
obvious than in retail unit 
trusts. It is interesting to see 
that the AIB Govett unit trust 
group has been prevailed upon 
by independent financial 
advisers to abandon its proposal 
- as part of a rationalisation 
plan - to dose Its UK index 
fond. Independent finawrriai 
advisers have begun to 
appreciate the virtues of index 
funds, and not surprisingly so 
when over the past 12 months 
the unit trusts tracking the 
FTSE 100 Index have 
outperformed the average fund 
in the UK growth sector by a 
mind-boggling 12 per cent, awri 
by still more if they have low 
initial charges. 

What did so many professional 
Investors get wrong? The big 
surprise erf the past summer has 



Barry Riley 

Blue chips in the pink 

It’s one of those cases where size can matter 
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been the collapse in the 
long-dated gilt-edged bond yield 
from 7.8 per cent at the end of 
April to under 6.5 per cent this 
week. 

And since June the real yield 
on index-linked gilts has fallen 
from 3.72 per cent to 326 per 
cent These shifts have allowed 
equities to ignore the bad news 
on dividend tax. 

The other error has been to 
underestimate the impact of 


Manufacturers, meanwhile, have 
been up against stiff price 
competition from continental 
Europe and the Far East. Profit 
warnings have become routine. 

Those gilt yield declines, 
after all, have partly reflected 
the fell in global inflation 
fears as the Far East has tipped . 
towards recession. But intense 
price competition puts pressure 
on company profits. So investors 
are paying a premium for 


While most stocks have merely 
stagnated, big action has been 
focused in just four sectors 


selective foreign buying of the 
big blue-chips, and of the 
development of a technical 
bubble in the retail banks sector. 
So far in 1997 the Footsie i ndex 
is up 29 per cent, while the FTSE 
250 Index of middle-ranking 
stocks is just 8 per cent higher. 

All of this blue-chip 
outperformance has come in six 
months. And while most stocks 
have merely stagnated, big 
action has been focused in just 
four sectors - retail banks, 
pharmaceuticals, integrated oils 
and utilities - which together 
account far no less than 55 per 
cent of the £920bn Footsie 
capitalisation. These all share 
the characteristics of being 
protected by licences, patents or 
monopoly. 

Elsewhere competition is often 
brutal. Look at how relatively 
badly, for instance, retailing 
shares have done, even though 
we are in the middle of a 
freakish retailing boom. 


safe-haven sectors where 
short-term prospects appear 
secure. 

An industrial giant such as 
British Steel is now worth less 
on the stock market than 
Alliance & Leicester, the 
llth-largest listed hank. . 

Yet any suggestion that the 
banks, far instance, could hit 
trouble would cause havoc in the 
sector. We saw a hint of that in 
August when the share price of 
HSBC tumbled more than 20 per 
cent on fears about its exposure 
to tba Asian crisis. 

At borne, hungry ' 
supermarkets such as 
Salisbury's - which has won 
400,000 banking customers and ' 
iSOQm of deposits in six mnnt+a 
' - are starting to feast on the soft 
underbelly of the big banks. 

Companies in the favoured 
sectors happen to be big, and. 

they are therefore heavily 

represented among the 
constituents of the FTSE 100- 


Index. So it is easy to get the _ 

wrong impression that, as a 
general rule, big companies are 
outperforming smaller ones. 

There is certainly a lot of loose 
talk about the exploitation of 7 
global brands and the spread of ' 
“new paradigm" management 
-attitudes. ' -• 

However, we used to regard 
giant companies as often clumsy 
and Inefficient, and there was a 
shaip reminder of such ... . v 
' deficiencies last week when • ? 
Sears - once a giant, but/ alasi • 
no longer - decided to close up 
to 775sfaoe shqps in a teffing^ 1 
demonst ration nf tnawagBnwnt . 
failure, and Reed-EIsevIer 
admitted to irregulaittfes in its ; 
travel publications efivisron. 

If you look at trends ayer thd , 
past year there is no evidence 
that big British cqn®anieslfr ; 
general are daingpaiticularJy _ . 
well Eamings per sharegrbwth 
among the top 106 has.beep just •• 
5 per cent, slightly l eak fbsm the . 
8 pet for the FTSE SBp . , / ' 

constituents ( anrnhTrfTTy ; 
i n v es tment trusts) — although . 
eamings of the relative tiddlers' 
represented in' the Small Cap ‘ • 
Index have actually fallen ~ * “ 

. What happens fier i? Tn the US 
the tqp blui^d^iBhave foist- , . 
mommitaxm.'Cri^theDowJcaies “ 
Avsuge up dhly.3' per cent in _ . 
the third quarter .compared with 
14 per cent . by the second^hners : 
of the Russell 2000 Index. V 
It would not be surprising to * 

See a simfla r w)^t|nn jri the T TfC ' 

into foe FTSE 250 stocks, and - 
even the smell cap sector, as the 
bulluiarkiBt entersits final' 

stage.’.’ . •’ .’ 
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Bids and deals 

Trollies away 

A sda and. Safeway' owns the Financial Times, 
started the week by.- launched a recommended 
suspending discus- $373m tender offer for All 
sions on a £9bn American, the US produc- 


A sda and. Safeway 
started the week by. 
suspending discus- 
sions on a £9bn 
merger which would have 
created the. UK’s largest 
supermarket group. 

It is thought talks were 
abandoned after leaks to the 
press. The companies had 
been seeking unofficial guid- 
ance from the government 
over whether it wonld 
approve the deal. 

They had expected savings 
of more tfrsn E200m by merg- 
ing. 

The week ended no less 
dramatically with Barclays, 
the UK banking group, say- 
ing it. was putting the equi- 
ties and corporate finance 
divisions of BZW, its invest- 
ment bank, up for sale, 
admitting it lacked the cash 
to make the businesses grow 
into global competitors. 

BZW chief executive Bill 


Harrison resign ea. 

■ In a move to build its TV 
games show, business. Pear-, 
son, the media company that 


owns the Financial Times, 
launched a recommended 
$3 73m tender offer for All 
American, the US produc- 
tion company. 

Pearson will acquire net 
debt of $l36m with All Amer- 
ican, bringing the total cost 
to $5 13m. This amounts to a 
goodwill payment of $450m, 
reducing Pearson's share- 
holders' funds from £397m to 
£178m. 

WH Smith rejected an 
unexpected bid- from Tim 
Waterstone, the founder 
of its Waterstone’s book sub- 
sidiary. 

The offer is worth 2Q0p in 
cash plus shares in- a new 
WH Smith company. Water- 
stone is understood to have 
raised some £lbn of debt to 
finance the cash offer and 
capital investment 

The ‘ deal would also 
involve the group purchas- 
ing Mr Waterstone’s oneetop 
children’s retailer, Daisy and 
Tom. 
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Argos 

RetG 

30,000 

207 

British Land 

Prop 

6,518 

41 

Gompco Holdings 

Prop 

435,000 

768 

Garten Engineering 

Eng 

11,201 

20 

Haynes Pub 
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40 
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PROP 
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15,000 

39 
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Big 
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Whittard of Chelsea 

RetF 
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16 

Alaxon 
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300,000 
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130,000 
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Prop 
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29 

ReJyon Group 
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62,500 
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PURCHASES 
Anglo-East Plant 

FdPr 

25,000 

21 

Aquarius Group pic 

HGod 

100000 

164 

Berisford Inti 

Eng 
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31 
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Eng 
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D.C. Boya (Retired) 
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W JV. Hobhouee (MD) 800.000 
a H atari 5.000 
O. Gyte-Thomean (Ch) 

1 . 600.000 at 210 p 
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Directors' dealings 

There was much selling at Whittard of Chelsea, the tea and 
coffee merchants, where 2.4m shares were sold at 21 Op. 
David Gyl e-Thomson, the chairman, sold 1.6m shares and 
William Hobhonse. the managing director, sold 800,000. 
They have agreed not to sell any more shares for at least 12 
months, unites Ian Forrest. 

Six directors at Prondfoot, the management consultancy 
group, bought 185,900 shares between them at 29p- WUUam 
Turner, the ^hatm-ian , led the way with 73,400 shares and 
Malcolm Hughes, the chief executive, bought 10,000. The 
market was cheered by recent interim results which showed 
profits at £2. 6m, slightly better than last year. 

Thor** was a large purchase by Lord Blakeaham. the 
rihwtmwn, at MEPC, the property group. He bought 10,000 
shares at 498p, taking his holding 19 to 23,937. This comes 
just before the group goes into its dosed period before final 
results in December. 
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Biotech companies get 
that sinking feeling 

Roger Taylor gets the lowdown on some recent disasters 


G raham Rook 
and John Stan- 
ford have spent 
much of their 
working lives 
developing SRL172, a poten- 
tial new cure for tuberculo- 
sis. They had to work hard 
this week to put on a brave 
face when results from two 
years of clinical trials con- 
cluded that their wonder 
drug added nothing to exist- 
ing treatments. 

Investors in their com- 
pany, Stanford Rook, were 
equally shellshocked after 
the shares lost 72 per cent of 
their value, dropping from 
540p to 150p. But many of 
them will have got used to 
the sinking feeling of watch- 
ing share prices dive. 

Some of the best-known 
names in the sector, such as 
Celltech and Scotia, have 
seen their lead products trip 
on the final hurdle in spec- 
tacular fashion. The UK is 
not alone in this. The US 
has also seen a spate of 
drugs fail in tests recently. 

As sentiment worsens, 
investors get jumpy and 
start reacting strongly to 
bad news. Yesterday, Brit- 
ish Biotech, the hugest com- 
pany in the sector, saw its 
shares fall over 10 per cent 
after it dropped an early 
stage anti-arthritis drug. 
Analysts calculated the 
product accounted for less 
than l per cent of the com- 
pany's value. 

When new drugs fail, 
shareholders have been left 
wondering how scientists at 
the top of their field, with 
millions of pounds in funds 
and apparently strong sup- 
porting evidence from early 
experiments, have gone 
awry. Stanford Rook pro- 
vides a good example of 
how it can happen and of 
why investment in biotech 
can be extremely risky. 

Rook maintains that 
SRL172 is, in fact, effective 
against TB, but failed 
because of unrealistic regu- 
latory requirements. Under 
World Health Organisation 
rules, when testing new 


drugs, all patients must also 
receive the best existing 
treatments - they could 
hardly be deprived for the 
sake of an experiment 

Rook says that few TB 
victims actually receive the 
best available treatment 
and that in early studies, 
those who did not benefited 
considerably from SRL172. 
However, against the high 
hurdle of the best existing 

treatments, which are 
known to be reasonably 
effective, their product 
could show no improve- 
ment 

Although it is reassuring 
to know that Rook was not 
entirely mistaken about 
SRL172, it is also puzzling 
that no one spotted early on 
that the trial was likely to 


experience in designing tri- 
als which are likely to pro- 
duce the evidence needed 
for registration. 

The problem of objectivity 
in small biotechnology com- 
panies can be aggravated by 
small-scale early research 
projects. These tests, often 
conducted below best clini- 
cal standards, can produce 
extremely promising 
results. Statistically, they 
may mean nothing. But 
anecdotally, they can carry 
a great deal of weight with 
researchers and investors. 

Again Stanford Rook pro- 
vides an example. Early tri- 
als of SRL172 appeared to 
support the product, but 
their statistical value was 
slight 

Shareholders may now be 


Further trials of SRL172 are 
continuing and there is reason 
to believe that the product 
could have use in treating a 
range of other diseases, 
such as cancer and asthma 


foil the way it was designed. 
If the best existing treat- 
ment is largely effective, it 
would inevitably be hard for 
SRL172 to hope to show an 
improvement. 

One problem often cited 
with small biotech compa- 
nies is that the researchers 
get too close to their prod- 
ucts. Stanford Rook epit- 
omises this. Stanford and 
Rook devoted years to 
SRL172 and their company 
has no other products. 
Many analysts question 
their ability to take an 
objective view of the likely 
success of their product in 
any trial. 

In contrast, in a large 
pharmaceutical company 
there are always several 
new drug candidates, of 
which only the most prom- 
ising are chosen for further 
Investment. Furthermore, 
the managers have bad long 


feeling disillusioned with 
the industry and wondering 
whether it will ever produce 
a successful, big new drug. 
Tom Geimer, industry ana - 
lyst with Apax Partners, a 
venture capital firm, argues 
that biotech is simply going 
through teething problems. 

“The key for these small 
firms is to have the right 
management structure. 
When you move from the 
lab to the City, you need 
totally different people with 
hard-nosed critical facul- 
ties", he says. 

Increasingly, biotech com- 
panies are learning this les- 
son. The success of many on 
the stock market has pro- 
vided them with the neces- 
sary lure, in the form of 
share options, to draw 
senior people from large 
pharmaceuticals groups. 
Furthermore, there is a 
growing cohort of experi- 


enced biotech managers 
who have taken companies 
from start-up to stockmar- 
ket success and who are 
now providing expertise, 
through non-executive and 
executive directorships, to 
new small business. 

Focusing on management 
siriH is the key, says Gei- 
mer. investors should 
ignore the hype surround- 
ing possible scientific break- 
throughs and concentrate 
an the cool facts, such as 
the record of the directors. 
Other useful rules of thumb 
for Investors in the 
industry are: 

• Never sell on bad news. 
Biotech shares are highly 
volatile and often overreact 
both to good and bad news. 
Usually, shares which col- 
lapse on bad news tend to 
recover subsequently, as 
Investors realise that there 
Is still value in the com- 
pany. Again Stanford Rook 
is an example. Further tri- 
als of SRL172 in TB are con- 
tinuing and there is reason 
to believe that the product 
could have use in treating a 
range of other diseases, 
such as ca n ce r and asthma. 

• Invest 

• Do not buy just ahead of 
important news. Inevitably 
press comment tends to 
increase ahead of an 
announcement and the 
shares often rise sharply in 
anticipation of successful 
results. 

• Buy a broad spread of 
shares, to spread risk, and 
invest for the long term. 
That means the very long 
term. The research going on 
in most biotechnology com- 
panies can take years, if not 
decades, to produce results. 
At certain times much of 
the company’s value will 
ride on test results and this 
will inevitably lead to 
extreme volatility in share 
prices. However good the 
management of biotechnol- 
ogy gets, this will remain 
the case, and investors who 
are not prepared for it 
should put their money else- 
where. 
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with ihe PPP healthcare International Health Plan. 
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I t is packing them to. But 
the Sensation exhibition at 
London's Royal Academy, 
showing co n tr o versial 
works by young British artists, 
is not my scene at alL Xt is fa« h , 
mostly: dead-end art, witless 
buggermnggery — a thong*** 
which must haunt the " | = >n from 
whose collection the works have 
been loaned, the notorious 
Charles Saatchi. 

L on the other him^ , operate 
in a realm of the art scene so 
rarefied that when I gaze down 
on people like Saatchi, it is as 
though an eagle were observing 
an ant. 

Because of my knowledge of 
art and my degree in quantum 
physics, X am an adviser to the 
true titans of the international . 
cultural scene - the 
mnltibUlionafre patrons of 
Doomsday installation art. 

There are five of them. I 
cannot tell yon their names. One 
lives in America, one in C hina, 
one in Australia, one in Iceland 
and one in England - in 
Here fo rdshire, actually. 

That is all I can say about 
them. 

Instead. I wlB teD yon about 
Doomsday installation art. 


True Fiction 


Art - it will be the death of us all 


A Doomsday installation is missing. Michael Thompson-Noel needs a volunteer to find it 


which is tricky stuff T did not 

realise how tricky it was until 
this week when>lflr X a have to 
call Mm that) gammoned mp to 

his Herefordshire estate. 

He souudedjianiriEy. Mr X is 
one of the firtf international 
titan-patrons d£Doomsday 
installation art.'' 

Originally, adVised by me. Mr 
X was a big-time investor in 
sporting installation art. His 
Herefordshire estate is dotted 
with snrii installations, 
including a basketball court, an 
lfrhole golf cotine a 
foil-size replk*bf the Centre 
Court at Wimbledon. 

These are notsports facilities. 
They are woihisbf art, expensive 
to install and Maintain. 

Thr Wimbledon fawrtaTlatinn, 

for example, shows a stick-thin 
figure representing Tim 
Henman, the British No 2, 


battling ineffectually against a 
sinister, face l ess, 
granite-muscled opponent, 
possibly a Spaniard. 

The work is entitled Droopy 
Drawers Drops Another Set, and. 
is insured far £75m. 

But the aesthetics of sporting 
installation art are limited, and 
even the unutterable plangency 
of Droopy Drawers Drops 
Another Set cannot rescue the 
genre from banality. 

So, to stem Mr X towards the 
cutting edge of postmodernism, 

I introduced him, three yean 
ago, to Doomsday installation 
art, which spotlights the various 
threats to the surv iv al of 
mankind. 

These include: nuclear, 
biological or chemical warfare; 
destruction of the ozone layer; 
the greenhouse effect; a new 
Black Death; asteroids and 


comets; a nearby supernova; 
“green scum" or “grey goo" 
catastrophes arising from 
mishaps with genetic 

engineering or nanotechnology; 
computerreUrted disasters; 
annihilation by 
extra-terrestrials; and so 
on. 

Mr X and the other four 
patrons of Doomsday 
installation art had been 
planning to create a series of 
Doomsday artparks around the 
world, to show mankind how 
dose to extinction it really is. 
The first park was due to open 
next July. 

But now there is a problem. 

When I was helicoptered to 
Herefordshire this week, Mr X 
greeted me at the helipad. He is 
only 4ft tall, but he drives bis 
Aston Martin with dan. 

As we sped across the park 


towards his stately home, Mr X 
pointed out the Doomsday 
installations of which he is 
especially mood. They include 
the mile-wide Green Scum Lake, 
which is revolting; Black Death 
Strikes The Sydney Olympics, 
which is horrific; and SzU And 
Hillary An Not From This 
Galaxy, which shows the White 

House being rim by 
extra-terrestrials. 

But Mrs’s most expensive 
Doomsday installation is the one 
that is canting problems. It is 
not installed in the park. It is 
housed in Us gymnasium. Or, 
rather, it was, because this work 
of art, entitled Eternity Is Made 
Of This, has disappeared. 

Theoretically, Eternity Is Made 
Qf This is a small black bole. It 
was made by applying 
inestimably large pressures to a 
can of baked beans, so that the 


mu mlla pa ed endlessly, creating 
an unimaginably small blade 
hole which then reexpanded to 
occupy its own hyper-space - its 
own tiny universe. 

Now Eternity Is MadeOfThis 
has disappeared. 

“Why is that a problem?” I 
asked Mr X. “I thought Eternity 
Is Made Of This was saying 
something ironic about the 
of human scientific . 
ad venturo usness in the face of 
our near-certain extinction some 
day soon. It cost $3bn to 
manufacture, so its 
disappearance is triumphantly 
fiotfle and ironic." 

“That is correct,” said Mr X. 
“Bnt now the maths underlying 
Eternity Is Made Of This have 
been recalculated- And the 
outlook is dire. According to the. 
new sums. Eternity Is Made Qf 
This was always hound to pop 


ont of existence for a short 

while. 

“But it is due to pop back iota 
existence in 2008, in the Kara Of 
a very large black hole that will* 
swallow us alL And there yon 
have the irony. We aria not going 
to be Wiled by science: We are 
suing to be killed by art." 

-That’s OK," I swd. “R fethe ; 
ultimate proof that Doomsday, u. 
i nstallati on art has htidlectual . 

nnderpinnings,'whichis more - 

fhari can be said for the . " - / 
Sensation exhibition at the . 
Royal Academy ”. • >' V w" 

“But what should I do?". 
implored Mr X- • • ^ 

*m speak to Charles . 
Saatchi," I said. “TU convince 


. Charles that he will become 


most famous man in art history 
if be lets us beam h im down that-* 
tunnel of time in pursuit iff . . La*. : 
Eternity Is Made Of This. .- 
“When be meets it, there wul . . 
be a wonderful explosion t hat 
will prevent your artwork front.' :l 

rematerialising in 2008, or on 
any prior or subsequent . 
occasion." • v V 

“But ***«t would be the end PC. 
Charles Saatchi,” said Mr.X. • 
-What a great day for art,” I 
said. • . , 
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Metropolis 


Have maggots 
will travel 


vate of 
Health 


Waterloo J| Isieworth 



Tom Fort finds a fisherman turns few heads in a city that 
has seen it all. But he does attract a few of London's fish 


A September dawn at 
the waterside - it 
could almost have 
been deep rural 
England but for the 
city glow in the sky. A heron 
hunted breakfast in toe shallows 
by the trailing willow. Tufted 
duck and moorehen squawked 
and disputed in toe margins. An 
owl sounded. 

A figure loomed in toe mist by 
the water, waved a slender imple- 
ment that sent Boat and bait out 
with a tiny splash, settled with a 
sigh on to a stool and rubbed 
eyes with disbelief at the boor. 

It was me. on a mission to 
observe the pond they call The 
Vale of Health on Hampstead 
Heath wake up to another day. 

After a time, the first dog- 
walkers appeared, and the first 
thump of running shoes was 
heard. My crimson-tipped float 
dipped, and I lifted out a protest- 
ing three-inch roach. I put it back 
to grow wiser. Across the water 
on which Shelley once sailed 
paper boats, a man emerged from 
a tent 

I wandered round, and fell at 
once into one of those friendly 
exchanges with a complete 
stranger which make the essen- 
tially solitary sport of fishing so 
companionable. “Carp, just over 
20Ibs, nice fish," my friend said. I 
expressed astonishment that so 
small a pond. In the city, should 
contain such vast creatures. 
"There’s plenty in there," he con- 
fided. “Fve caught most of ’em." I 
asked him if he knew toe water 
well. “Should do. Fished it 
enough- I once spent two weeks 
here, solid. Got the girlfriend to 
bring supplies." Awed by such 
fanaticism. I left him to his obser- 
vances and went on my way. 

On toe Northern Line, I began 
to wonder what a fellow had to 
do to stimulate attention. I was 
in a mouldy Barbour and green 
rubber waders, with a fistful of 
rods, a stool, and a tub of mag- 
gots to which I had added several 
ounces of curry powder to make 
the little wriggly things more 
alluring. Yet neither my appear- 
ance nor toe attendant aroma of 
Madras occasioned any flicker of 
interest 

It was toe same on the South 
Bank. I might have been the 
Invisible Man as I sauntered into 
toe Festival Hall to pick up pro- 
grammes. I was then ignored by 


a platoon erf chefs in white tunics 
and blue-checked trousers, loung- 
ing in the sun by the Oxo Tower 
before the lunchtime rush. 

I clambered down to the rotting 
remains of an old jetty and began 
plying my curried maggots on 
the soupy water. Buses rose over 
the graceful curve of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Tourist boats chugged by. 
commentaries booming. Huge 
gulls with vicious beaks wheeled 
and screeched. Then, at last, 
some notice! “You wont catch 
nuffin there, mister," prophesied 
some urchins from on high. 

But they were wrong, for I soon 
hooked and lanrtwl a fragment of 
newspaper with toe Scottish foot- 
ball results on it. Perhaps they 
meant fish in which case they 


Down and 
down went 
the tide, until 
I felt that I 
might walk 
across 


were right There are fish to be 
caught here, for I have talked to 
an honest man who has caught 
than. But the tide was ebbing 
fast, and I had to move on. 

I clumped through the great 
sunny spaces of Waterloo Sta- 
tion, stool clanking, maggots 
really ponging now; and still no 
one wasted a glance on me. Per- 
haps If Td been in my boxers, 
with a puma on a lea sh , it might 
have been different 

The train rattled through half a 
dozen stations to Syon Lane, 
where I hopped oft With the sun 
now high and hot, conditions 
inside the waders were becoming 
uncomfortable. But I tramped 
gallantly down to Isieworth. 
where the great park which sur- 
rounds Syon House sweeps down 
to the river. Here, at near low 
tide, the Thames presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. Wide 
banks of grey gravel strewn with 
tiny shells stretched down from 
the willows and soaring poplars 
to a wondroosly shallow, 
shrunken str eam This was Lon- 
don, suburban maybe, but not so 
many miles from Tower Bridge; 
yet a world and a half away. 

1 slogged along the flats past 


the gorgeous gleaming boat- 
house. beneath the slopes of glis- 
tening mud which a few hours 
before bad been under water, 
until i reached a firm shelf where 
I placed my stool. In human 
terms, I was pretty much on my 
own, bar toe occasional sculler 
whizzing by. For company, I had 
a pair of herons, a thousand 
assorted ducks, gulls and lesser 
species, plus the wind in toe 
trees and toe flowing water. 

I was swept by that special 
sense of contentment which 
springs from surprise. I had 
never expected to find such a 
place, and the delight intensified 
as I began to catch fish. They 
were not big. but they were 
lovely: roach, with red-tinged 
fins , daq » whose silver sides daz- 
zled in the sun. one fat chub. 

Down and down went the tide, 
until 1 felt that I might walk 
across to Richmond Park. Then it 
paused, the water ceasing to 
flow, held in suspension; then up 
it began to creep, until the water 
was gurgling through the legs of 
my stooL Fortified by desperately 
needed beer at the London 
Apprentice, I set off back to the 
heart of London via the District 
and Piccadilly lines. 

The trains were packed, and 
my maggots sirwllwj as if they 
were on toe verge of hatching 
into curry-flavoured bluebottles. 
But those phlegmatic Londoners 
kept their eyes down, and their 
thoughts - if they barf any — to 
themselves. 

An apricot sunset bestowed a 
deceptive beauty on toe Serpen- 
tine in Hyde Park. In truth, it is a 
rather horrible place: green, 
algae-toick water lapping at con- 
crete walls, paths thick with 
muck deposited by huge flocks of 
oafish Canada geese, fitness- 
maniacs sprinting four abreast, 
roller bladers hurtling back- 
wards, people and rubbish all 
over the place. 

I did catch a fish, but it wasn’t 
much of a fish. I tried to stage a 
maggot race, but toe contestants 
would wriggle off at tangents. I 
beard snatches of conversation 
behind me, in half a dozen lan- 
guages. One made sense: “What’s 
that man doing, mummy?" “He’s 
fishing , darling." “Why's he fish- 
ing?" “To catch a fish, darling." I 
wanted to say, there’s more to it 

than that, madam But 2 didn’t 
have toe energy. 
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G eriach, a no-hose town 
with four saloons on 
the dusty verge of 
Nevada’s northern 
wasteland, is a tolerant kind of 
place. 

“Long as they buy beer and gas 
and don't hassle they can bum 
their asses out there as long as 
they like," says a man in toe 
Black Rock Saloon. 

“Out there" is the wilderness. 
From the junction of Elm Street 
and Sunset Boulevard, on the 
northern edge of town, it 
stretches 350 miles into Oregon’s 
Great Sandy Desert. From the 
Texaco filling station, it reaches 
100 miles south to Reno's Matter- 
ing casinos. In between is Ger- 
iach, population 350. 

‘They*’ are the birds of pas- 
sage, the exotic visitors travel- 
ling in search of the space - Ger- 
lach’s only plentiful natural 
resource apart from gypsum and 
weather - to pursue their 
dreams. Last weekend, a wagon 
train-load of nostalgia-trippers 
trundled at walking pace along 
an old emigrant trail and past the 
encampment of Richard Noble’s 
714m pb land speed record team. 

En route to Oregon, in the 
hoofprints of Kit Carson, they 


Arcadia 


town 


Christopher Parkes finds the heart of the desert is a good place to chase your dreams 


crawled close by the ashes of toe 
Burning Man festival where, at 
toe end of August, 15,000 free 
spirits assembled to roll In hot 
mud springs, feast on ha s h 
brownies and dance bare- 
bummed before a blazing 40ft 
human effigy. 

In other seasons, t witchers 
stalk the elusive burrowing owl; 
cross-country skiers lope across 
the mile-high landscape; hunters 
kfn big horn sheep. But the only 
substa nti al evidence of the com- 
mercial benefit of all this traffic 
is in the Black Rock Saloon, 
which runs a close second to 
Brun o’s Motel as the biggest and 
grandest building in town. 

The Justice Court and Washoe 
County Sheriff's department 
share accommodation no bigger 
than a two-car garage. The town 
centre filling station stands shut- 
tered, directly opposite an empty. 


decaying one-room wooden shack, 
which anywhere else in the world 
would have been preserved as a 
token of the early days. 

This is not a place for ostenta- 
tious memorials. There is not 
even a roadside sign to say that 
Geriach was where Noble set his 
first world land speed record in 
1983, on the dusty flats that were 
once Lake Lahontan. 

Despite its isolation, and its 
apparent dependence on the pass- 
ing trade, it is a working commu- 
nity. The bread and butter comes 
from American Gypsum’s mina 
in Empire, a hamlet 10 miles dis- 
tant. and Gerlach's own Western 
Pacific Railroad sidings. 

Despite its exposure to colour- 
fill visitors - excepting bar stool 
banter - it remains essentially 
taciturn. Even during the day- 
time. there is no sound of music 
or voices from the sun-scorched 


houses in toe centre or toe newer 
prefabricated dwellings on the 
northern fringe. 

A man, splitting logs and stack- 
ing them head-high, waves but 
does not speak. 

Piles of jigsaw puzzles in plas- 
tic lean-to perches testify to quiet 
evenings at home, especially in 
winte r. “Your lips freeze together 
on this sucker," says a woman, 
wrestling to prepare a beaten-up 
front-loader for its secondary role 
as a snow plough. 

Yet Geriach has a voice. You 
just have to visit the art gallery 
in Guru Road to hear it. This 
unpaved track lies a few miles 
oat of town on the road north to 
Mud Meadows: Granite Moun- 
tains to the left and Lake Lahon- 
tan's dusty expanse to toe right. 

It does not lead anywhere, nor 
does It have any buildings, but 
its mile or more of cairns, mono- 


liths and stone gardens buzzes 
silently with life and chatter. 

In anothe r setting, it would be 
described as an environmental 
sculpture exhibit. In another cul- 
ture, its contents would be petro- 
glyphs. As It stands, it is toe out- 
door equivalent of a common- 
place book, a random record of 
the preoccupations, memories, 
jokes and affections of the town 
and some of its visitors. 

The heart sinks at the sight td 
the words “Ground Zero”, en- 
graved in the centre of a set of 
concentric stone circles at the 
entrance. But it is as well to 
remember that this is Nevada - 
bomb-testing territory - where 
mushrooms signify neither ma gic 
nor soup in the popular imagina- 
tion. 

In any case, the design’s col- 
ouring of crushed white rock and 
crumbled red pumice gives it a 


jaunty air, and there is a cock- 
eyed counterpoint in the inscrip- 
tion “Everybody must get stoned 
- Bob Dylan” carved on a slab 
standing skew-whiff to. one side. 

An 8ft arrow shaft, half-buried 
in the scrub, stands testament to 
the long-gone Paiute Indians. It is 
of a piece with the tumbled .rock- 
pile c ommem orating the Vietnam 
war and the pinched carving by 
“Lum Coleman one of the walk- 
ing dead”. 

The iconography of the dope, 
pop and Vietnam protest cultures 
Is evident all along this by-way, 
but there £s more warmth than 
menace or resentment in the 
engravings and the odd totemic 
structure. 

Elvis Presley has his place, rep- 
resented by an 8ft cairn 
embossed with petrified mud' 
bubbles from the local hot 
springs, garlanded with soda mm 


. bottoms, and marked “GracebDad ■ : 
West". So, too, has a local 1 sweet- - , 
heart. ‘TririarGuia^lainaies the 
boys; want to shout W6^l"'-iS’, 
carved into arough rock obfoog- ’ ^ 

“Gourmet cook Leoxwrd-I^jj v.- 
son" . has a stone to hinist&vV- 
There are credits, ■■todj-ibr ! 
local sheriffsmen, the' quattty.^^^, . 
the. coffee in Joe’s' Chib, . 

uneasy boasts from ’ toe 
'“Kjpper ' Vesey . . .is.my Mnjgjga&'i 
And poetry is my game". ; 

All alohg the Jilghway; : 

friendly babble '(cbntiztue^^^^^. . 

. uncut stones . : lettered- - 1 . 

- uneven skin, each set-ina Snxs&r • 
grave-like frame, of rocks 
with red pmnice. , - '. _■* ; i 

. Larger pieces are ornamefif^ -? .; ' 
with' tes otrfets trdiw€s fromtfifi” ■ | 
roadside; a -crumpled sneaker, 
tom .tyre,' a' flat battery and tSe> ,' ; - 
b leached bones of range cattitf ; * -2* 
that never made it to market; : ■. : 

: They . give anextra pm grpme y.; r . 
to GUru Road’s friendly advice, to -J*-'.- 
toe d aredevils dowh'-on tfe 
bed and. .others who venture - 

■ this unforgiving territory: 
overload your ass." ■ ■/-•{- 
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